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PART  I. 
MINUTES  A  XL)  REPORTS. 


ABSTRACT   OF   MINUTES   OF   FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 


First  Day. 
Morning  Session: 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  met  at  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  9:15 
a.m.  May  19,  1908,  with  Bishop  Galloway  in  the  chair.  Prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Hammond.  Members  present :  Bishop  C.  B.  Gallo- 
way, 1.  D.  Hammond,  W.  W.  Smith,  J.  C.  Kilgo.  W.  l\.  Murrah. 
H.  N.  Snyder,  John  Massey,  C.  E.  Dowman,  W.  R.  Webb,  H.  P. 
Hamill,  R.  G.  Waterhouse,  S.  G.  Thompson,  D.  B.  Price,  and  J.  H. 
Kirkland.  The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  held 
June  9,  1907,  were  read,  and  on  motion  the  further  consideration 
of  these  minutes,  together  with  a  communication  from  the  College 
of  Bishops,  was  postponed  to  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  to 
be  fixed  later. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  presented  his  annual  report,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  three  committees — 1.  e.,  a  Committee  on 
Colored  Work,  a  Committee  on  Correspondence  School,  and  a 
General  Committee,  to  consider  all  items  not  referred  to  the  two 
preceding  committees.  The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which 
was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee.  The  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Correspondence  School  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  this  work.  Reports  relating  to  the  colored  work 
were  submitted  by  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Educational  Agent  of  the  Col- 
ored M.  E.  Church ;  by  J.  F.  Lane,  of  Lane  College ;  by  J.  A. 
Bray,  of  Miles  Memorial  College;  by  Bishop  Cottrell,  of  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.  Bishop  Lane  made  a  statement  concerning  Lane 
College. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees :  On  Colored 
Work,  W.  R.  Webb,  S.  G.  Thompson,  R.  G.  Waterhouse ;  on  Cor- 
respondence School,  W.  B.  Murrah,  H.  N.  Snyder,  C.  E.  Dow- 
man; General  Committee  on  Secretary's  Report,  J.  C.  Kilgo,  W. 
W.  Smith,  John  Massey;  Auditing  Committee,  H.  P.  Hamill  and 
D.  B.  Price. 
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The  President  introduced  to  the  Board  Mr.  J.  G.  Bowman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  present  as  the  representative 
of  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett. 

A  communication  from  Bishop  Hoss  was  read  objecting  to  the 
language  used  in  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  held 
January  12,  1907,  and  by  unanimous  consent  the  minutes  were 
corrected  so  as  to  meet  his  views. 

A  communication  from  the  College  of  Bishops  was  read.  Dr. 
Hammond  moved  that  the  Board  ratify  and  approve  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  taken  at  its  meeting  June  19,  1907. 
After  some  discussion  the  Board  on  motion  adjourned  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session: 

The  Board  met  at  3:15  p.m.,  with  Bishop  Galloway  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Dr.  Dowman.  The  minutes  of  the  morning  session 
were  read  and  approved.    Dr.  T.  E.  Sharp  was  reported  present. 

Consideration  of  Dr.  Hammond's  motion  was  resumed,  and 
after  some  discussion  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Smith  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Board 
in  confirming  the  trustees  elected  in  June,  1907,  by  the  Board  of  Trust  of 
Vanderbilt  University  was  final  and  conclusive  of  that  matter,  said  com- 
mittee having  been  duly  empowered  by  this  Board. 

Dr.  Hammond  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Pritchett,  and 
on  motion  Dr.  R.  S.  Hyer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  in 
his  stead. 

The  communication  of  the  College  of  Bishops  was  ordered 
spread  on  the  minutes,  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South :  1.  That 
the  General  Board  of  Education  be  courteously  requested  to  confirm  here- 
after no  persons  as  Trustees  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  except  such  as 
may  be  officially  nominated  to  the  Board  in  writing  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  said  University  through  its  Secretary.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
not  competent  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  delegate  the  function  of 
confirmation  intrusted  to  it  by  the  General  Conference  to  any  other  body 
or  person. 

2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  College  of  Bishops  U200  of  the  Discipline 
applies  to  the  University,  and  forbids  the  appointment  of  any  persons  as 
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•  9  who  arc  not  members  of  our  Guirch  as  long  as  any  "proper  per- 
sons"' can  be  found  who  are  meml> 

The  following  action  was  then  taken  : 

Resolved:  1.  That  we  respectfully  receive  ami  tile  the  above  communi- 
cation. 

2.  That  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  insist  on 
written  and  official  communications  concerning  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  this  Boar!!  wherever  it  is  at  all  practicable. 

3.  That  we  note  the  reference  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops  to  f.200  of  the  Discipline,  and  beg  to  say  that  the  Board 
regards  the  action  of  its  Executive  Committee  in  confirming  Vanderbilt 
Trustees  elected  in  June,  1907,  as  final  and  authoritative. 

The  matter  of  classifying  our  institutions  was  taken  up.  and 
Dr.  Smith  moved  that  Drs.  Hammond,  Kirkland.  Webb,  Water- 
house,  and  Snyder  be  appointed  as  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Classification  and  that  this  Committee  be  called  together  by  Dr. 
Hammond  and  be  authorized  to  publish  the  results  of  its  labors 
without  further  action  by  the  Board,  using  the  report  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commission  as  a  guide. 

Dr.  Snyder  presented  the  report  on  the  Correspondence  School, 
which  was  adopted.  The  report  congratulates  the  Church  on 
the  growing  usefulness  of  the  School,  and  recommends,  first,  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  its  maintenance  be  made  for  the 
coming  year — vis.,  the  balance  on  hand,  the  pro  rata  proportion 
of  the  educational  assessment,  and  the  tuition  fees ;  and,  second, 
that  the  School  be  authorized  to  make  special  efforts  looking  to  the 
increase  of  the  supply  of  applicants  for  the  ministry  by  spreading 
proper  literature  and  by  personal  visitation  of  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  salary  of  the  Director  was  fixed  at  $2,000  for  next  year,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Correspondence 
School. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  a.m. 

Second  Day. 
Morning  Session: 

The  Board  met  at  9:15  a.m.  May  20,  1908,  Bishop  Galloway  in 
the  chair.  Prayer  by  Dr.  Sharp.  Dr.  W.  E.  Vaughan  reported 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  were  read  and 
approved. 
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The  report  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Secretary's  report 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Kilgo.  and  on  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  John  O.  Willson  was  introduced  to  the  Board,  and  on  invi- 
tation made  a  statement  concerning  the  work  of  the  Education 
Commission.  Dr.  Willson  insisted  that  the  Commission  did  not 
make  any  standard  for  academies,  and  hence  that  this  part  of  the 
report  was  null  and  void. 

Dr.  Snyder  presented  a  paper  (see  page  159)  on  President  H. 
C.  Pritchett,  recording  the  Board's  high  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices and  its  deep  sense  of  personal  and  official  loss  in  his  death. 

Consideration  of  Dr.  Kilgo's  report  was  resumed.  J.  H.  Kirk- 
land  suggested  certain  amendments,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Committee  and  added  to  the  report. 

The  hour  for  the  general  meeting  having  arrived,  the  Board 
adjourned  to  meet  at  2  :3c 

Afternoon  Session: 

The  Board  met  at  2:45  p.m.,  Bishop  Galloway  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Professor  Cuninggim.  The  minutes  of  the  morning 
session  were  read  and  approved. 

Consideration  of  Dr.  Kilgo's  report  was  resumed,  and  after 
further  amendment  it  was  adopted  as  follows: 

We  suggest  that  the  Board  pay  $1,500  for  the  support  of  the  Agent 
of  Stevensville  Training  School  for  the  year. 

That  the  vacation  of  Professor  Harris  be  continued  to  July  1,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  this  Board  assure  Professor  Harris  of  our  sympathy  for 
him  in  this  sickness. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  Board  has  the  authority  to  employ  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  therefore  do  not  recommend  the  employment  of 
such  an  assistant ;  but  we  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  pro- 
vide all  necessary  assistance  to  the  Secretary  and  charge  the  expenses  of 
the  same  to  those  departments  of  work  in  which  the  services  of  the  as- 
sistant are  utilized ;  also,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
give  special  attention  to  our  extension  work,  securing  all  possible  in- 
formation about  the  same  and  suggesting  to  the  Board  a  more  definite 
policy  in  this  matter. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  and  adopt- 
ed. The  report  states  that  the  Treasurer's  vouchers  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  items  of  expense.  It  suggests,  furthermore,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Correspondence  School  give  an  itemized  state- 
ment, under  specified  headings,  of  the  disbursements  of  his  de- 
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partment,  and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to 
follow  the  same  order,  being  particular  to  give  the  expense  in- 
curred bv  the  Board  in  holding  Educational  Conferences  apart 
from  the  expenses  of  its  regular  meeting  in  connection  therewith. 
The  Committee  On  Work  for  Negroes  presented  their  report, 
which  was  adopted,  as  follow-: 

We  with  great  pleasure  note  the  improved  financial  condition  oi  the 
schools  of  the  C  M.  K.  Church.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest of  their  own  people  in  behalf  of  their  schools  as  indicated  by  in- 
creased attendance  and  by  increased  amount  contributed  for  their  sup- 
port. This  is  a  healthy  and  inspiring  condition.  We  wish  to  renew  our 
expressions  of  love  and  sympathy  for  our  brothers  in  black.  We  give 
them  Godspeed  in  their  struggles  for  a  better  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  Their  development  is  now  at  the  stage  when  heroes  of  self-sacrifice 
will  become  the  inspiring  historic  characters  of  a  future  civilization. 
Lane  and  Cottrell  and  Gilbert  and  Bray  will  not  only  inspire  the  youth  of 
their  people  in  this  generation,  but  their  sacrifices  to-day  will  be  the  in- 
spiration of  future  generations. 

1.  We  recommend  the  continued  employment  of  Professor  Gilbert. 

2.  We  recommend  that  we  appropriate  to  the  varied  schools  of  the  C. 
M.  E.  Church  at  least  as  much  as  we  have  given  them  in  the  past ;  and 
if  our  financial  condition  admit,  we  instruct  our  Secretary  to  increase 
those  appropriations  by  using  any  unappropriated  funds  in  his  hands 
raised  for  the  negro  work. 

3.  We  request,  not  only  in  the  Adzocates  of  the  Church  but  in  a  sep- 
arate pamphlet  for  distribution  all  over  the  South,  the  publication  of  that 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Hammond's  report  on  work  for  negroes.  That  report 
shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  school  work  for  the  negroes,  and 
shows  a  thorough  sympathy  with  them  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  better 
ideals  in  education,  in  citizenship,  and  all  else  that  concerns  their  highest 
interest.  [The  paragraph  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary,  pp.   19-21.] 

The  Board  adjourned  until  9  a.m. 

Third  Day. 
Morning  Session: 

The  Board  met  at  9  a.m.  May  21,  1908,  Bishop  Atkins  in  the 
chair.  Prayer  by  Brother  M.  J.  Cofer.  The  minutes  of  the  after- 
noon session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  Work  in  Mountain 
Districts  was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Waterhouse,  and  on  motion 
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the  recommendations  for  appropriation  were  taken  up  in  order. 
Representatives  of  various  schools  were  heard,  and  the  report  was 
amended  and  adopted  item  by  item  and  as  a  whole.  The  report  is 
as  follows: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  need 
of  school  extension  work  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Holston,  West- 
ern Virginia,  and  Kentucky  Conferences  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  committee  began  its  work  last  summer  by  bringing  together  in  a 
meeting  at  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  a  body  of  men  who  had,  by  special  request, 
given  special  study  to  assigned  topics.  The  papers  submitted  gave  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  school  population,  enrollment  of  students, 
average  daily  attendance,  and  length  of  school  terms  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  thirty-six  counties  of  Tennessee,  seventeen  counties  of 
Southwest  Virginia,  two  counties  of  West  Virginia,  and  one  county  of 
Georgia,  making  up  the  present  territory  of  the  Holston  Conference. 
Approximately  accurate  estimates  were  also  presented  as  to  the  number 
and  value  of  school  plants,  the  number  of  students,  and  grade  of  school 
work  done  by  the  various  religious  denominations  occupying  this  terri- 
tory, together  with  a  comparison  of  their  numerical  strength.  Particular 
inquiry  was  made  concerning  oppqrtunities  for  our  Church  extending  her 
educational  work  within  the  bounds  of  this  Conference,  and  your  com- 
mittee decided  that  your  Board  ought  to  join  the  Holston  Conference 
Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Missions  in  supporting  an  institution 
called  Hiwassee  College,  located  near  Sweetwater,  in  Monroe  County, 
Tenn.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Methodists,  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  them,  and  for  nearly  sixty  years  has  done  a  really  missionary 
work  among  a  worthy  people  of  quite  limited  means. 

The  committee  also  discovered  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  our 
Church  to  enter  upon  educational  work  of  like  character  in  upper  East 
Tennessee,  and  express  the  hope  that  so  soon  as  the  Holston  Conference 
enterprises  such  a  work  we  may  be  able  to  assist  in  it. 

Your  committee  through  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide for  a  meeting  like  the  one  held  in  Greeneville,  but  failed,  perhaps 
through  lack  of  perseverance. 

Two  of  the  committee  visited  the  Western  Virginia  Conference  last 
September  and  brought  the  matter  of  school  extension  work  to  the  at- 
tention of  its  Educational  Board  in  annual  session;  but  the  Board  at  that 
time  seemed  so  burdened  with  other  matters  that  it  could  not  give  this 
subject  adequate  attention. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  take  up  its  work  with  the 
Kentucky,  Western  North  Carolina,  and  Western  Virginia  Conferences  in 
the  early  spring;  but  the  committee  yielded  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Nelson,  Secretary  for  Home  Missions,  that  it  join  him  in  a  Home 
Mission  Educational  Conference  which  he  hoped  to  call  at  some  central 
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point  for  the  whole  Southern  Appalachian  region;  but  as  that  call  never 
came,  nothing  further  has  been  done.* 

Your  committee  believes  that  through  some  agent  or  agency  a  map 
ought  to  be  made,  for  the  use  of  this  Board,  of  the  whole  Southern  Ap- 
palachian region  and  collected  upon  it  statistics  revealing  the  entire  educa- 
tional situation  as  regards  the  work  of  the  State,  the  Church,  and  other 
educational  agencies. 

A  tew  days  ago  the  attention  of  our  Corresponding  Secretary  and  that 
of  one  member  of  this  committee  was  called  to  a  critical  situation  as  re- 
gards some  valuable  school  property  located  in  Lebanon,  Russell  County, 
Va.  This  property  is  conservatively  estimated  as  worth  $20,000.  It  is 
located  in  a  good  rural  town  contiguous  to  a  large  mountainous  and  min- 
ing region,  developing  and  to  be  developed.  We  are  told  that  if  $1,000 
can  be  given  by  this  Board  annually  for  four  years  our  friends  and  people 
in  Lebanon  will  pay  off  an  indebtedness  of  $5,000,  save  the  school  to  our 
work,  and  make  it  self-sustaining.  Your  committee  think  that  aid  should 
be  given. 

Four  schools  have  come  before  us  during  this  session — one  located  in 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  one  in  Stamford,  Tex.,  one  in  Montrose,  Miss.,  and 
Morrisville  College,  Mo. — each  asking  for  aid.  While  these  schools  are 
outside  the  territory  we  were  originally  appointed  to  investigate,  we 
understood  that  you  desired  us  to  hear  their  representatives  and  make 
some  report  to  you.  We  can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  us  to  be  worthy 
institutions,  doing  and  capable  of  doing  an  important  work  in  Christian 
education,  needing  money  and  anxious  to  get  it.  We  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  our  Corresponding  Secretary  list  these  schools  for 
further  investigation  as  to  their  needs  and  merits,  and  assure  them  of  our 
sympathetic  interest  and  willingness  to  aid,  provided  we  deem  it  wise  and 
find  ourselves  able. 

We  understand  from  the  report  of  our  Secretary  that  practically  $8,000 
has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  for  school  extension  work  that  had  not 
been  up  to  the  time  of  this  session  appropriated.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  out  of  this  amount  $1,000  be  given  to  Hiwassee  College  to  be 
used  in  paying  teachers  and  furnishing  some  teaching  equipment,  and 
that  $1,000  more  be  given  to  the  same  institution  for  the  same  purpose, 
payments  to  be  made  of  the  first  amount  October  1,  1908,  and  January 
I,  1909,  in  installments  of  $500  each ;  payments  of  the  second  amount  to 
be  made  June  1,  1908,  and  May  15,  1909,  in  installments  of  $500  each, 
the  last  payment  to  be  made  earlier  if  the  funds  of  the  Board  permit. 

For  the  school  located  in  Lebanon,  Va.,  we  recommend  that  $1,000  be 
given  for  salaries,  payable  half  within  thirty  days  and  the  remainder  on 
or  before  January  1,  1909;  and  we  further  recommend  in  this  case  that 
the  Board  pledge  itself  to  a  like  contribution  for  three  years  to  come. 


*  Since  this  report  was  submitted  three  such  Conferences  have  been  held — viz.,  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  July  21,  22,  190S;  at  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  July  23,  24,  1908;  at  Morristown,  Tenn., 
July  2S-30,  100S. 
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It  has  also  been  represented  to  us  that  Young  Harris  College,  of  the 
North  Georgia  Conference,  is  doing  a  great  work  on  very  limited  re- 
sources, and  that  this  Board  ought  if  possible  to  give  some  financial  aid  to 
this  institution;  but  as  no  definite  information  or  request  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
our  Executive  Committee  when  it  makes  application  for  aid  in  due  form. 

R.  G.  Waterhouse, 
Henry  P.   Hamill. 

The  Committee  on  Extension  Work  in  Mountain  Districts  was 
ordered  continued  with  unlimited  field. 

Dr.  Smith  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  impor- 
tant engagements  elsewhere. 

The  hour  for  public  session  having  arrived,  the  Board  ad- 
journed till   2   P.M. 

Afternoon  Session: 

The  Board  met  at  2  p.m.,  Bishop  Atkins  in  the  chair.  Prayer 
by  Dr.  Hamill.  The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read 
and  approved. 

Dr.  Hammond  presented  a  communication  from  Bishop  Ward, 
asking  that  leave  of  absence  be  granted  Professor  Cuninggim  to 
accompany  Bishop  Ward  to  the  Orient.  On  motion,  the  request 
was  granted. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  all  applications  to  this  Board  for  aid  from  the  School 
Extension  Fund  must  be  indorsed  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Education 
from  whose  territory  the  application  comes,  and  this  condition  shall  be 
construed  as  applicable  even  in  cases  that  have  been  so  far  acted  upom 
favorably  by  this  Board. 

Mr.  Webb  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows  r 

Whereas  from  the  birth  of  Methodism  down  to  the  present  hour  the 
educational  work  of  the  Church  has  been  her  right  arm  of  power ;  and 
whereas  the  future  power  and  usefulness  of  our  Church  are  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  at  such  a  point  of  efficiency  that 
we  can  train  our  children  under  positively  Christian  influences,  so  that 
whether  as  preachers  or  laymen  they  may  show  themselves  to  be  work- 
men that  need  not  to  be  ashamed ;  be  it 

Resolved:  1.  That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  unwavering  purpose  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  to  furnish  academic,  collegiate,  and  university  train- 
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ing.  which  shall  have  it  as  its  aim  to  develop  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  powers  to  the  highest  possible  point  and  to  bring  all  these  de- 
veloped powers  into  captivity  to  Christ  that  our  children  may  do  their 
work  in  life  in  right  relation  to  God  and  to  humanity,  and  thus  work 
together  with  God  to  bring  in  the  Master's  kingdom. 

2.  That  we  call  upon  our  people  to  show  their  sincerity  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  purpose  by  giving  their  sympathy,  prayers,  and  money  to 
maintain,  equip,  and  endow  our  institutions,  so  that  our  schools  may  be 
able  to  give  to  our  children  all  the  advantages  that  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  their  God-given  powers. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 


To  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  19-21,  1908. 

Brethren:  During  the  first  half  of  the  quadrennium  the  Board 
was  not  in  position  to  fully  enter  on  the  extensive  work  mapped 
out  for  it  by  the  last  General  Conference.  It  has  taken  these  two 
years  to  get  the  returns  from  its  new  consolidated  assessment  for 
education  extension.  The  Church's  response  to  our  request  for 
increased  resources  indicates  a  growing  appreciation  of  our  cause. 
The  total  income  of  the  Board  for  1906-07,  including  the  balance 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  $40,221.98.  For  the  year  1907-08, 
under  the  new  assessment,  it  is  $54,283.18,  making  an  increase  in 
total  income  of  $14,061.20.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  assessment 
of  $50,000  for  education  extension  was  realized,  making  the  col- 
lection $34,828.13.  The  collections  for  the  preceding  year  for  the 
causes  included  in  the  new  assessment  amounted  to  $22,004.89, 
which  gives  an  increase  for  the  year  now  closing  of  $12,823.26  on 
the  general  assessment  of  the  Board. 

As  the  Board's  plan  of  entering  undeveloped  educational  terri- 
tory has  become  known  throughout  the  Church,  a  large  and  in- 
viting field  for  usefulness  has  opened  to  us.  Our  chief  danger 
seems  to  be  that  our  resources  will  be  insufficient  for  the  demands 
being  made  upon  them.  Your  committee  appointed  a  year  ago 
"to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  investigating  the  prospect  and 
the  desirability  of  school  extension  work  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  especially  the  Holston,  the  Western  Virginia,  and  the  Kentucky 
Conferences"  interpreted  its  instructions  liberally,  and  by  such 
means  as  were  available  made  a  general  investigation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Church  standing  in  need  of  the  Board's  cooperation. 
While  the  Committee  will  make  its  own  report,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  -some  general  results  of  its  investigations.    It  was  ascertained : 

1.  That  there  are  numerous  strategic  localities,  both  in  the  ter- 
ritory designated  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  where  the 
high  school  either  does  not  exist  or  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 
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2.  That  in  many  of  these  onr  Church  has  already  begun  schools 
which,  considering  the  difficulties  surrounding  them,  have  done  re- 
markably well. 

3.  That  such  communities  are  strongly  disposed  to  welcome  and 
cooperate  with  the  Church  in  establishing  schools ;  and  that  this 
feeling  exists  not  only  among  our  own  members,  but  also  among 
those  of  other  Churches  and  the  citizens  generally. 

4.  That  the  policy  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  a  Connectional 
Board  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  these  communities  with  confidence 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  united  effort  in  the  development  of  their 
own  resources  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work. 

5.  That  Annual  Conference  Boards  of  Education  have  in  this 
way  a  new  field  of  effort  opened  up  to  them;  and  that  the  Con- 
ferences themselves  are  moved  to  make  special  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  educational  collection. 

Hitherto  the  Board  has  hardly  been  able  to  do  more  than  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  claims  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  but 
it  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  ready  to  put  forth  some- 
thing of  that  effort  in  behalf  of  secondary  education  which  its 
importance  demands.  The  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Education  has  clearly  defined  the  field  of  our  secondary  schools, 
and  has  put  the  Board  in  possession  of  such  information  as  it  can 
use  for  their  best  development  and  for  their  right  relation  to  insti- 
tutions of  a  higher  grade. 

The  report  also  recognizes  a  body  of  institutions  which  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  one  of  the  three  classes  heretofore  adopted  in 
our  classification.  These,  it  says,  are  "institutions  chartered  as  col- 
leges which,  while  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  here  pro- 
posed for  colleges,  are  manifestly  above  the  grade  of  academies 
(secondary  schools)."  It  suggests  that  this  group  be  designated 
"unclassified."  Many  of  these  are  high-grade  boarding  schools, 
and  are  doing  work  equal  to  that  of  many  so-called  colleges  which 
confer  degrees.  Some  are  endeavoring  to  bring  their  work  up  to 
the  college  standard,  while  others  will  doubtless  take  junior  col- 
lege rank  and  correlate  with  institutions  of  college  grade. 

Leaving  the  detail  report  on  the  rural  and  mountain  districts 
in  the  older  Conferences  to  the  special  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  supplemen- 
tary report  showing  the  status  and  prospects  of  our  institutions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  school  of  the  Columbia  and  East  Columbia  Conferences,  at 
Milton.  Oregon,  has  changed  its  designation  from  that  of  a  col- 
lege to  that  of  a  junior  college,  and  will  correlate  its  work  with 
that  of  Whitman  College,  the  strongest  institution  in  the  North- 
west. Whitman  is  thoroughly  Christian,  though  non-sectarian.  It 
is  now  engaged  in  enlarging  its  plant  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000. 
It  is  located  in  Walla  Walla,  a  large  and  growing  city,  of  which 
Milton  is  practically  a  suburb,  being  connected  by  an  electric  line 
and  by  railway.  The  location  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley,  the  richest  horticultural,  agricultural,  and  fruit  section  of 
the  Northwest.  President  Penrose,  of  Whitman  College,  says 
that  ''within  a  radius  of  250  miles  are  the  present  cities  of  Spokane, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Boise,  and  many  smaller  towns,  with 
a  total  population  in  the  circle  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half. 
And  this  region,  blessed  with  extraordinary  natural  resources,  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  fifty  millions."  President 
Penrose  strongly  favors  our  plan  of  correlation,  and  pledges  him- 
self and  the  college  to  the  most  cordial  cooperation.  The  Rev.  H. 
S.  Shangle,  who  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  school,  writes,  under 
the  dates  April  11  and  27,  1908:  "We  have  contracted  for  a  beau- 
tiful new  site  of  twenty-one  acres,  almost  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  one  block  from  the  car  line — a  most  commanding  view  and 
finely  located  in  every  particular.  The  lots  now  owned  by  us  will 
much  more  than  pay  for  the  whole  twenty-one  acres."  He  further 
says:  "I  have  one  pledge  for  $500,  another  for  $600,  three  for 
$1,000  each,  and  one  for  $1,500.  I  hope  to  secure  $10,000  at 
least  in  Milton  before  I  go  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Personally  I  feel 
much  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  canvass."  This  forward  move- 
ment is  due  to  a  conference  had  with  the  trustees  and  others  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  this  field  last  February.  It  was  then  decided  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  an  administration  building  and  make 
other  improvements.  It  seems  likely  that  the  $50,000  necessary- 
will  be  raised  within  the  bounds  of  the  patronizing  Conferences. 
The  patronage  and  popularity  of  the  school  are  growing.  It  is 
essential  that  for  a  while  longer  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for 
the  running  expenses  of  the  school  be  continued. 

A  movement  similar  to  the  above  was  undertaken  during  my 
visit  in  the  interest  of  the  Montana  Conference  Training  School, 
located  at  Stevensville,  Mont.  Stevensville  is  an  hour's  run  by 
rail  from  Missoula,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Montana.     From 
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1"  the  University.  I  learned  of  the  growing  mate- 
rial interests  and  the  educational  and  moral  outlook  of  that  sec- 
tion.   The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  which  both  the  University  and 

the  Training  School  are  located,  is  on  the  western  border  of  the 
State,  and  runs  southward  for  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  about 
equal  in  area  to  the  Gallatin  Valley,  one  >>i  the  great  grain  regions 

of  the  West :  hut  being  1,000  feet  lower  and  of  equal  fertility,  it  is 
adapted  to   fruit-growing  anil  horticulture,  as  the  other  is  not. 

^sequence,  the  land  i<  being  rapidly  cut  up  into  small  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms  which,  by  reason  of  the  splendid  facilities 
for  irrigation  throughout  the  valley,  are  most  profitable.  Stevens- 
ville  is  in  the  center  of  this  development.  President  Craig  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  correlation  and  of  our  develop- 
ment into  a  junior  college,  lie  believes  there  i^  a  great  future 
for  such  an  institution  of  the  Church.  The  school  has  been  se- 
riously hindered  by  lack  of  dormitory  facilities.  It  has  a  beautiful 
ten-acre  campus  and  a  $14,000  brick  administration  building,  but 
no  boarding  facilities.  People  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
are  anxious  to  send  their  children  there,  and  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
the  Church  provides  a  suitable  home  for  them.  Owing  to  the 
school's  inability  to  maintain  itself  by  means  of  local  patronage, 
operations  were  temporarily  suspended  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  appropriation  of  our  Board  for  its  maintenance  was  not  used. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Gibbs  has.  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trust 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  in  charge,  agreed  to  undertake 
the  raising  of  $15,000  for  a  dormitory;  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  opening  of  the  school  next  September  with  the 
brightest  prospects  it  has  yet  had.  Brother  Gibbs's  work  for  the 
school  at  Milton  resulted  in  an  endowment  of  $10,000  and  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  has 
resulted  in  its  present  prosperity.  Owing  to  the  severe  strain 
of  this  work,  he  had  hoped  to  retire  from  the  educational  field 
and  devote  himself  to  the  pastorate.  But  on  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Trustees  at  Stevensville  he  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  agen- 
cy in  behalf  of  the  Stevensville  Training  School.  He  is  ready  to 
undertake  the  work  on  condition  that  the  General  Board  guarantee 
the  sum  of  $1,500  for  his  salary  and  traveling  expenses.  In  view 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  asked,  of  the  practical  assur- 
ance that  his  agency  will  result  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and 
of  the  prospect  that  the  agency  will  not  be  necessary  for  more 
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than  one  or  two  years,  I  heartily  recommend  the  appropriation. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  some  additional  amount  for  the  expenses  of  the 
school  during  the  coming  year  if  in  its  judgment  such  action 
should  be  needed. 

Our  operations  in  behalf  of  the  California  Junior  College  have 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  recent  panic  which  interfered  with 
the  company  having  in  hand  the  development  of  the  Leland  Set- 
tlement, in  which  the  school  was  to  be  located.  This  interruption, 
however,  is  only  temporary,  and  will,  we  trust,  under  Providence 
prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance.  Un- 
less the  prospects  of  the  Leland  Company  should  justify  us  w 
waiting  on  them,  as  they  believe  they  will,  we  shall  secure  another 
site  for  the  school  which  we  think  can  be  gotten  on  equally  advan- 
tageous terms.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  has  made  no  outlay  of 
money  in  connection  with  the  Leland  scheme,  our  loss  has  been 
simply  that  of  time.  The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Board 
and  by  the  Conference  Committee  in  California  has  not,  been  de- 
pendent on  any  particular  location  of  the  school,  and  will  be  equal- 
ly fruitful  of  results  in  whatever  location  the  Conferences  may 
ultimately  agree  upon.  The  appropriation  of  the  Board  for  this 
work  will  not  be  effective  until  the  school  is  located  and  the  build- 
ings are  ready  for  use.  It  may  therefore  well  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  the  present.  The  money  applied  during  the  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Prof.  J.  M.  Fletcher  has  been  productive  of  the  best 
results.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  work,  and  has  by  his  diligent 
and  able  advocacy  of  the  school  created  a  widespread  interest  in 
its  behalf  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  He  has  also  co- 
operated with  the  Committee  in  the  raising  of  a  building  fund,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  us.  There  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
institution  to  withdraw  their  contributions;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  more  than  ever  determined  to  work  for  its  upbuilding.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Bishop  in  charge,  who  considers  this  by 
far  the  most  important  single  work  of  our  Church  in  California, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The 
ever-ready  sympathy  and  generous  aid  of  this  Board  have  been 
the  means  of  inspiring  our  struggling  coast  Conferences  with  new 
hope  and  of  making  their  educational  aspirations  possible  of  reali- 
zation. 
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The  most  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  Board's  responsi- 
bilities, in  some  respects,  is  its  work  for  the  negroes.  The  C. 
M.  E.  Church,  a  strong  and  growing  organization,  is  becoming 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  education.  Its  bishops  are 
the  head  and  moving  force  of  the  body.  They  are  men  of  excep- 
tional ability.  Their  ideals  are  high  and  they  are  earnestly  >t riv- 
ing to  bring  their  Church  into  line  with  the  great  moral  move- 
ments of  the  times.  They  realize  the  necessity  for  an  educated 
ministry  and  leadership,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  what  our 
Church,  through  its  !*.<  -anl  of  Education,  is  attempting  to  do  for 
them  in  this  particular.  They  have  shown  a  disposition  to  in  ev- 
ery way  cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  help  their  schools. 
I  have  had  more  invitations  to  attend  mass  meetings  and  confer- 
ences and  to  confer  with  boards  and  committees  than  I  could  ac- 
cept. They  have  availed  themselves  of  such  time  as  I  could  give 
them  for  raising  funds  and  for  advising  with  them  in  regard  to 
their  work.  After  having  done  all  it  seemed  possible  for  me  to  do, 
I  still  feel  that  not  a  tithe  of  what  was  needed  has  been  done.  The 
possibilities  ahead  of  us  as  a  Church  in  this  field  are  far  greater 
than  we  have  begun  to  realize.  In  addition  to  the  small  amount 
we  have  raised  for  this  work  by  assessment,  it  is  important  that 
we  assist  them  in  raising  special  collections.  Xothing  can  be  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  the  institutions  they  have  brought  to  exist- 
ence, by  sacrifices  to  which  we  are  strangers,  struggling  with  debt 
and  barely  making  shift,  from  crisi>  to  crisis,  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  sheriff's  hammer.  They  need  a  mediator  who  can  help 
them  in  making  their  needs  rightly  understood  by  our  strong 
Churches  and  by  such  of  our  members  as  have  the  means  and 
disposition  to  help  them.  When  our  people  come  to  see  the  true 
character  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church,  the  beneficent  results  that 
are  bound  to  follow  its  teachings  on  the  relations  of  the  races  in 
the  South,  and  the  evident  spirit  of  New  Testament  Christianity 
that  is  amongst  them,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  aid  them  in  building 
institutions  for  the  training  of  leaders  who  shall  be  an  increasing 
influence  for  good  to  both  races.  What  they  have  done  as  well 
as  what  they  have  promised  has  made  them  worthy  of  our  high- 
est confidence  and  most  generous  aid.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Tus- 
caloosa. Ala.,  some  months  ago,  after  a  strenuous  canvass  through- 
out the  Church  in  the  State,  led  by  Bishop  Williams,  I  was  amazed 
to  hear  that  presiding  elders  and  pastors  had  collected  and  paid 
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in  cash  for  their  school  near  Birmingham  the  sum  of  $11,400. 
Every  dollar  of  this  had  been  paid  by  their  own  Church  members 
out  of  their  meager  earnings  as  day  laborers  and  servants.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  character  in  Texas,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bishop  Phillips,  a  somewhat  larger  amount  was 
raised  for  their  school  in  Tyler.  Bishop  Cottrell  by  his  indefati- 
gable labors  has  raised  in  Mississippi  some  $40,000  for  the  school 
at  Holly  Springs.  Bishop  Lane  has  tided  the  college  at  Jackson, 
Term.,  through  the  terrible  experiences  resulting  from  the  loss  by 
fire  of  its  main  dormitory,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  replacing 
by  a  better  one ;  while  Bishop  Holsey  has  been  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  secondary  school  in  South  Georgia  as  a  feeder  to  Paine 
College.  Paine  College,  under  our  own  direct  management,  occu- 
pies the  place  of  leadership  in  this  system.  Under  the  able  man- 
agment  of  Dr.  Walker  and  his  exceptionally  strong  faculty  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  work. 
Under  the  new  assessment  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  the  distribution  ordered  by  the  Board,  $2,- 
054.80  more  this  year  than  last.  Increased  amounts  were  also 
paid  to  the  other  institutions  to  which  the  Board,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, agreed  to  render  assistance.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  the  Board's 
special  agent  for  this  work,  accompanied  me  to  thirteen  of  our 
Annual  Conferences  during  my  last  round  of  visitation.  At  each 
of  these  he  spoke  on  the  leading  features  of  their  work  and  ours 
as  they  stood  related.  He  also  made  special  appeals  in  the  interest 
of  a  dormitory  for  girls  soon  to  be  built  by  our  Woman's  Home 
Mission  Board  at  Paine  College.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  cash  and  subscriptions  was  raised  for  the  dormi- 
tory. As  this  was  turned  over  to  the  Woman's  Board,  it  will  be 
accounted  for  in  their  report.  Professor  Gilbert  also  secured  a 
promise  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York  to  give 
$5,000  to  the  dormitory  on  condition  that  a  certain  amount  be 
raised  by  the  Woman's  Board.  His  expenses  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  were  met  by  the  Woman's  Board.  The  General 
Board  is  fortunate  in  having  so  efficient  an  agent  as  Professor 
Gilbert.  He  has  been  not  only  abundant  in  labors,  but  also  wise 
and  forceful  in  speech.  In  every  Conference  addressed  by  him 
our  work  was  materially  advanced,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  healthy  and  growing  sentiment  of  our 
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people  in  regard  to  our  work  for  the  negroes.  His  influence  has 
been  no  less  helpful  among  his  own  people. 

The  work  of  the  Correspondence  School  has  not  only  been  kept 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  efficiency,  but  it  has  steadily  grown  also 
in  favor  with  the  Conferences  and  in  the  number  of  its  students. 

The  bulk  of  correspondence  in  behalf  of  our  Teachers'  Bureau 
has  grown  so  great  as  to  require  nearly  the  whole  time  of  a  com- 
petent manager.  This  year  has  witnessed  the  largest  registration 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  income  of  any  other  in  the  history 
of  the  Bureau.  There  has  also  been  an  unusually  large  increase 
in  our  receipts  from  Children's  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  Treasurer's  Report  I  present  the  following 
exhibit : 

J.  D.  Hammond,  Secretary,  in  Account  with  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Reci 

Balance  on  hand  April  20.  i<k>7 $10,545  75 

Educational  Extension  Collection 34*828  13 

Correspondence   School 5»9M  16 

Children's  Day,  Teachers'  Bureau,  etc 2.745  M 

Remittance  from  South  Georgia  for  Paine  Annex..        250  00 — $54,283  18 

Expended. 

General  Board  of  Education $1 1,061  18 

Correspondence    School 1 1.431  07 

Colored    work 13,931  25 

Western    work '. 2.500  co 

Paine  Annex 250  00 

Total    $39,173  50 

Balance  on  hand  April  27,  1908 15,109  68 — $54,283  18 

According  to  the  plan  of  distribution  the  collection  for  Educational 
Extension  was  apportioned  as  follows : 

Thirty  per  cent  to  General  Board $10,448  44 

Thirty  per  cent  to  school  work 10,448  44 

Forty  per  cent  to  colored  work 13,931  25 

Total  amount  distributed $34,828  13 

The  amount  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board  has  been  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 
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Two-thirds  to  Board's  running  expenses $  6,965  63 

One-third  to  Correspondence  School 3482  81 

Total  distribution  of  Board's  fund $10,448  44 

The  status  of  the  fund  for  the  Board's  running  expenses  is  as  follows : 
Board's  two-thirds  of  its  thirty  per  cent  of  total  col- 
lection     $  6,965  63 

Board's  two-thirds  of  last  year's  balance 5,907  00 

Board's  Children's  Day,  Teachers'  Bureau,  etc 2,745  14 

Check    from    South    Georgia    Conference   for    Paine 

Annex    250  00— $15,867  77 

Board's  regular  expenses $10,042  02 

Lane  College  on  previous  year's  appropriation 900  00 

Professor   Gilbert's   traveling  expenses 119  16 

Woman's  Board  for  Paine  Annex 250  00 

Total  expenditure  of   Board $11,311  18 

Balance  expenditure  of  Board 4.566  59 —  15,867  77 

The  status  of  the  funds  of  the  Correspondence  School  is  as  follows : 

Correspondence  School's  one-third  of  thirty  per  cent 

of  collection $  3.482  81 

Correspondence    School's    one-third    of    last    year's 

balance    ' 4,638  75 

Fees  of  School  for  year  ending  April  17.  1908 5,914  16 — $14,035  72 

Total   expense  of   Correspondence    School    for   year 

ending  April  17,  1908 $n,43T  07 

Total    balance   of    Correspondence    School    for   year 

ending  April  17.  1908 2.604  65 —  14,035  72 

The  status  of  the  Educational  Fund  proper  is  as  follows: 

Thirty  per  cent  of  total  educational  extension  col- 
lection     $10,448  44 — $10,448  44 

Amount  appropriated  by  Board  to  school  in  Milton, 
Oregon    $  1,000  00 

Salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  Prof.  J.  M. 
Fletcher  in   California 1,500  00 

Total  expenditures  for  educational  extension $  2,500  00 

Balance  due  fund  for  educational  extension 7,948  44 —  10,448  44 

The  status  of  the  fund  for  colored  work  is  as  follows : 

Forty  per  cent  of  total  collection  for  educational  ex- 
tension     $13,931  25— $13,931  25 
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Paine  College,  eighty  per  cent  of  S12.000 $  9.600  00 

Lane  College,  twenty  per  cent  of  $12,000 2.400  00 

Paine  College,  one-fifth  of  (1,931.25   1  surplus  I 386  25 

Lane  College,  one-fifth  of  $1,931.25   (surplus) 

Mile-    Memorial,    Alabama,    one-fifth    of    $1,031.25 

(surplus)    38625 

Texas  College,  Tyler,  one-fifth  of  $1,931.25  1  surplus  I.       386  25 
-ippi.    Holly    Springs,    one-fifth    of    $1,931.25 

(surplus)    386  25—  13.931  -'5 

Total  funds  in  hand  by  Board  April  17.  1908.  as  foil 

Balance  for  uses  of  Board $  4556  59 

Balance  for  uses  of  Correspondence  School 2,604  65 

Balance  for  educational  extension 7.948  44 

Total    balance $15.10968 

The  status  of  the  Alice  and  Rebecca  Relief  Fund  is  as  follows : 

Principal  of  Fund. 

Amount  of  loan  to  Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss $  4,000  00 

Amount  of  loan  to  Mrs.  Mary  Beehan 1.300  00 

Amount    loan    United    States    bank     (returned    by 

Bishop    Hoss ) 1 ,000  00 

Principal  of  fund $  6.300  00 

I  tile  rest  on  Above  Principal. 

Balance  on  hand   April  17.  1907 $  762  07 

Interest  en  Bishop  Hoss's  note  to  August,  1908 300  00 

Interest  on  Beehan  note  to  February,  1908 78  00 

Interest  on  deposit 50  03 — $  1.190  10 

W.  H.  Winton  ( loan  ) 200  00 

Paul  Talley  (loan) 100  00 

Balance  in  bank 890  10 —     1,190  10 

The  year  has  been  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Board. 
In  order  to  impress  the  Church  with  the  importance  of  the  new 
lines  of  work  on  which  we  have  entered,  a  special  effort  was  made 
to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Conferences.  I  visited  nineteen 
and  secured  Dr.  R.  G.  Waterhouse  to  visit  seven  more.  The  work, 
as  we  have  estimated  it,  was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condition. 
The  forward  movement  has  put  new  life  into  our  Annual  Confer- 
ence Boards,  and  has  created  an  active  sympathy  in  many  places 
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where  it  did  not  exist.  The  new  assessment  has  been  received 
not  only  without  protest,  but  in  every  place,  so  far  as  we  know, 
with  the  wannest  welcome. 

On  my  return  to  the  office,  after  an  absence  of  several  days, 
early  in  March.  I  found  my  assistant,  Prof.  L.  H.  Harris,  suffer- 
ing from  a  serious  nervous  collapse  and  under  the  care  of  physi- 
cians in  St.  Thomas  Hospital.  This  was  followed  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  he  is  now  in  a  sanitarium  near  Nashville,  slowly  re- 
covering. It  became  necessary,  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
for  him  to  be  given  at  least  a  three  months'  vacation.  At  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  decided  to 
grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  months  on  full  pay.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  continue  this  arrangement  for  some  time 
after  the  first  of  June — the  expiration  of  the  three  months — until 
he  shall  have  fully  recovered  his  strength.  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  temporary  assistance  for  the  time  of  his  absence  at 
but  a  small  increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  office.  For  loyalty  to 
the  Hoard  and  the  untiring  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  Professor 
Harris. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  Board  are  increasing.  The  office 
force  is  frequently  overtaxed,  and  the  field  work  has  so  enlarged 
as  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  an  additional  man  who  shall 
be  competent  to  in  every  way  share  the  responsibilities  and  labors 
of  the  Secretary.  The  income  for  running  expenses  to  which  the 
Board  is  limited  is  not  sufficient  for  this;  the  addition  of  salary 
and  traveling  expenses  for  another  man  would  carry  our  expenses 
beyond  our  income.  Therefore  if  the  Board  should  see  fit  to  au- 
thorize the  needed  increase  in  its  executive  force,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  provide  some  means  for  meeting  the  expense.  If, 
however,  the  annual  increase  in  collections  on  the  general  assess- 
ment should  in  the  future  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  past — as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  will — the  income  necessary  to 
meet  the  proposed  increase  of  force  will  be  had  in  another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  D.  Hammond,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Prom    April    17.    [907,    to    April    27,    1908. 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  April  17,   1907 •"?  16.545  75 

Educational   extension 34*828  13 

Children's   1  >ay 2,14s  34 

Correspondence   Scho<  »1 5-9U  16 

Teachers'   Bureau 440  60 

I  from  North  Mississippi  Conference  For  1906..  30  00 

Special  to   Pain*    Annex 25000 

Cash  on  hand  from  St.  Louis  Board  meeting 5  10 

[nte rest  on  loan  to  Smith  &   Lamar 124  00 

Balance  from  hank  book  (  1006-07  ) 10 — $54,283   li 

Disbursements. 

Salaries    $  7,220  00 

Colored  work  (appropriations  by   Board) I3.93I  25 

Paine  College  (appropriations  for   1906-07 ) 900  00 

Western  work  (Milton,  Oregon,  Training  School)..  1,000  00 

Correspondence   School 1 1,431  07 

Board    meeting    and    Educational     Conference,     St. 

Loui.-=,    1907 1,120  48 

Meeting  of  Educational   CommisMon 5 13  82 

Traveling  expenses  of  J.  D.  Hammond.  Secretary...  983  02 

Printing  and  stationery 788  07 

Stamps    444  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  J.  W.   Gilbert 119  16 

Traveling  expenses  of  R.  G.  Waterhouse  and  L.  H. 

Harris    for    Board 285  50 

Committee    meetings 64  90 

Office    supplies 56  09 

Incidentals    36  90 

American  National  Bank  for  collecting  checks 29  24 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkland,  Trea-s.,  for  Paine  Annex 250  00 

Balance  on  hand  April  27,  1908 15,109  68 —  54,283  18 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

For  the  Year  April  15,  1907.  to  April   15,   1908. 

I  shall  detain  you  but  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  the  report  for 
1907-08  can  be  given  in  a  very  few  words. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  new  instruc- 
tion sheets  for  the  entire  Conference  course  of  study,  which  has 
very  materially  added  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Something  has 
been  done  along  the  line  of  Extension  Lectures,  but,  owing  to 
pressure  of  other  work,  not  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as 
could  be  desired.  The  Extension  Library  has  been  in  operation 
during  the  year,  and  is  growing  more  and  more  in  demand 
throughout  the  Church.  The  Biblical  Institute  at  Wesley  Hall  last 
summer  was  perhaps  the  best  session  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
membership  of  the  Quiet  Hour  League  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing, as  have  also  the  subscribers  to  the  Quiet  Hour  quarterly. 
The  work  of  editing  the  quarterly  has  fallen  to  the  Correspond- 
ence School,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  Bishop  E.  R.  Hehdrix,  Dr.  G.  B.  Winton,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Young,  and  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily 
studies. 

The  progress  of  the  school  during  the  year  may  be  shown  statis- 
tically as  follows:  Correspondence  students  enrolled  during  the 
year,  932;  members  of  the  Extension  Library,  157;  attendants  at 
the  Biblical  Institute,  about  100;  and  members  of  the  Quiet  Hour 
League,  nearly  3.000.  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  statement 
regarding  the  Correspondence  students : 

1  st         2d         3d        4th 
Admiss.  Year.  Year.  Year.  Year.    Grad.     Pop.  Total. 

No.  enrolled  April  15.  1907 169  149  142  123  68  6  657 

No.  enrolled  since  April  15,  '07..   17  269  213  185  166  78  4  932 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year...   17  438  362  327  289  146  10  1,589 

No.  completing  course in  95  86  83  10  o  385 

No.   completing   part 65  57  47  49  21  1  240 

No.  doing  no  work 15  15  7  7  7  2  53 

Total  No.  taken  from  roll 191  167  140  139  38  3  678 

No.  enrolled  April  15.  1908 17  247  195  187  150  108  7  911 
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Number  of  individual  student?  for  the  year,  counting  out  all  duplicate?. 
1.217. 

The  932  student-  enrolled  during  the  year  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  I  inferences  as  folio. • 


Alabama    8 

Arkansas    31 

Baltimore  35 

Brazil     

Columbia    3 

Cuba    1 

Denver    3 

East  Columbia 1 

Florida    31 

Holston    40 

Illinois    1 

Japan     

Kentucky    10 

Little    Rock 14 

Los    Angele? 4 

Louisiana    25 

Louisville    

Memphis    37 

Mississippi     43 

uri    2~ 

Montana    1 

New    Mexico 10 


North    Alabama 29 

North    Carolina 46 

North  Georgia [8 

North    Mississippi 27 

North   Texas." yj 

Northwest    Texas 45 

( Oklahoma    60 

Pacitic    1 

South    Carolina 40 

South    Georgia 57 

Southwest   Missouri _m 

St.   Louis 30 

Tennessee   ^ 

23 

Virginia    18 

West    Texas 13 

Western   North   Carolina 39 

Western  Virginia 5 

White    River i_> 

lonference 133 

Total    932 


The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  situation  for  the 
year : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  April    15.    1907 $4,638  75 

From  Conference  collections 3,482  81 

From  tuition   fees 5,914  16 — $14,035  72 

Disbursements. 

Salary  of  Director $1,800  00 

Office    assistance 1,81496 

Instructors 3,617  80 

Printing,  stationery.,  books 1.763  81 

Stamps  and  incidentals 1,735  10 

Office    supplies 1 17  43 

Institutes  and  traveling  expenses 581  97 

Balance  on  hand  April  15,  1908 2,604  65 —  14.035  72 
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The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  not  so  large  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  But  considering  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from 
the  Conference  collections  were  smaller,  that  the  expense  for  in- 
structors, owing  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  new  instruction 
sheets,  was  larger,  and  that  the  disbursements  for  the  present 
year  covered  twelve  months  over  against  eleven  last  year,  the 
financial  report,  we  feel,  is  very  satisfactory. 

Since  my  last  report  Rev.  Paul  B.  Kern,  who  for  two  years 
had  been  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  Correspond- 
ence School,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  the  regular  pas- 
torate. But  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  for 
the  position  the  services  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Duncan,  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Conference,  and  formerly  the  pastor  at  Richmond,  Mo. 
In  addition  to  the  Director  and  Assistant,  the  successful  handling 
of  the  thousands  of  papers  received  during  the  year  has  required 
the  services  of  a  Secretary  for  the  entire  time,  and  also  two  office 
helpers  and  seven  instructors  who  have  given  from  one  to  three 
hours  each  per  day.  Those  who  have  thus  been  employed  for  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  time  are  as  follows :  Miss  Pattie  Perrier 
Miss  Florence  Conwell,  Prof.  H.  B.  Carre,  Messrs.  H.  L.  Grav, 
A.  M.  Trawick.  J.  M.  Culbreth,  C.  E.  Ruyle,  H.  P.  Jones,  G.  B. 
Jackson,  and  C.  J.  Harrell.  To  the  efficient  service  which  these 
have  rendered  the  year's  success  is  largely  due. 

Having  reviewed  thus  briefly  the  work  of  the  year,  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  I  consider  of  great  im- 
portance. Much  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  entering  the  ministry.  Some  idea  of 
the  situation,  as  it  affects  our  own  Church,  can  be  had  by  recall- 
ing that  there  are  724  charges  this  year  filled  by  supplies  or  va- 
cant, that  there  is  much  home  mission  territory  undeveloped  in 
part  for  the  lack  of  men,  and  that  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  is 
being  made  for  the  foreign  mission  field.  I  believe,  of  course, 
that  men  are  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  the 
Spirit  works  largely  through  his  Church,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  present  lack  of  workers  is  due  not  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  Spirit,  but  to  the  indifference  of  the  Church. 

Another  observation  is  here  in  point — viz.,  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  those  entering  the  ministry  are  comparatively  untrained  men, 
while  but  few  strong  men  from  the  colleges  are  volunteering  for 
this  greatest  of  all  callings.    And  this  fact  again,  I  cannot  believe, 
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is  due  altogether  to  the  inscrutable  working's  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
but  in  part  at  least  to  causes  properly  under  the  control  of  the 
Church.  The  modem  student  movement  in  behalf  of  foreign  mis- 
sions is  evidence  enough  that  our  college  men  are  ready  to  give 
themselves  to  Christian  work  when  the  needs  are  fully  made 
known.    And  this  is  the  business  of  the  Church. 

In  view  of  these  considerations.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  giving  not  too  much  attention  to  the  training  of 
men  for  the  ministry,  but  entirely  too  little  to  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  suitable  men  to  be  trained.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Board  of  Education  project  some  plan  for  the  solv- 
ing of  this  problem.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  making  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  present  conditions  and  laying  the  facts  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Church,  by  arousing  the  pastors  to  their 
responsibility  in  developing  a  ministry  as  well  as  a  membership 
for  the  Church  of  to-morrow,  by  acquainting  the  strong  young 
men  of  the  colleges  with  the  opportunities  of  the  ministry,  and 
by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  those  who  have  already  decided 
upon  this  calling  as  their  future  work,  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
•can  soon  be  filled  with  strong,  consecrated  men.  I  will  also  add 
that  if  the  Board  does  not  deem  it  desirable  to  create  a  separate 
■department  for  this  work  the  Correspondence  School,  if  so  au- 
thorized, will  in  connection  with  its  present  duties  be  glad  to  un- 
dertake this  further  labor. 

And  now.  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  sufficient  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  work  of  an- 
other year.  "What  amount  will  be  needed,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  accuracy;  but  judging  from  the  present  growth,  I 
should  think  the  expenses  for  next  year  would  be  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  L.  Cuxixggim. 


REPORTS  FROM  OUR  COLORED  WORK. 


I.  Lane  College. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Lane,  President  of  Lane  College,  Jackson.  Tenn.r 
submits  the  following: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  report  of  the  work  done  at 
Lane  College  for  the  year  just  closing. 

The  college  opened  on  the  25th  of  September  with  a  good  attendance 
and  an  unusually  large  number  in  the  boarding  halls.  Our  enrollment 
continued  to  increase  until  by  the  close  of  the  third  month  both  of  our 
halls  were  overcrowded.  We  had  extra  rooms  prepared  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  young  people,  and  by  placing  some  few  in  private  homes 
in  the  city  we  were  able  to  provide  for  all  who  matriculated. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  310,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  these 
students  we  find  an  admirable  spirit  and  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
the  work.  In  the  advanced  classes  the  enrollment  is  larger  than  ever, 
which  is  only  indicative  of  the  negro's  earnest  desire  for  education — one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  his  final  redemption  from  the  curse  of  ig- 
norance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  session,  when  new  students  for  the  winter  term 
were  coming  in,  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  for 
a  while  was  very  threatening.  The  city  public  schools  were  closed,  and 
the  safety  of  our  students  was  considered  by  many  as  being  greatly  en- 
dangered. This  condition  of  excitement  prevailed  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  Many  new  students  on  reaching  the  city  and  learning  of  the 
epidemic  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  next  outgoing  train  without  even 
matriculating,  while  many  prospective  students  on  hearing  of  it  gave  up 
the  idea  of  attending  this  session  altogether.  Those  in  the  halls  were 
easily  controlled  by  our  assurances  of  safety,  and  the  school  was  kept 
fairly  well  together.  Fortunately,  not  a  student  or  teacher  had  the  dis- 
ea-c.  Never  before  has  the  great  need  of  more  ample  boarding  hall  facili- 
ties been  made  so  apparent  as  during  this  year;  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  this  ever-increasing  desire  for  something  bet- 
ter, I  shall  mention  briefly  the  work  of  rebuilding.  During  the  last  year, 
February,  1907,  to  March,  1008,  the  West  Tennessee  Annual  Conference 
of  our  Church  raised  more  than  $5,000,  and  from  other  sources  Bishop 
Lane  solicited  more  than  $1,000,  making  a  total  of  $6,606.50  on  the  re- 
building fund,  of  which  amount  your  Church  gave  $460.41.  But  for  the 
financial  panic  the  total  amount  would  doubtless  have  run  to  $8,000.  How- 
ever, the  remaining  debt  on  the  new  main  hall  was  paid  off,  and  the  work 
on  the  new  hall  for  the  girls   is   now   well   under   way.     As   our   people 
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become  more  intelligent,  they  naturally  desire  better  accommodation  for 
their  children.  In  providing  facilities  we  are  brought  into  competition 
with  Northern  philanthropy.  We  are  working  to  the  end  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session  will  find  the  new  hall  ready  for  the  young  women. 
In  order  to  realize  this,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  sympathy  and  financial 
help. 

The  Work. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  has  never  been  better.  As  a  rule,  the  students 
render  cheerful  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  and  the  discipline  has 
been  maintained  without  any  friction. 

In  our  theological  classes  we  had  twenty-four  young  men  to  enter  this 
year.  These  are  earnest  young  men  who  seem  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  right  spirit,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service  in  the  future 
to  our  people. 

The  industrial,  literary,  and  religious  lines  of  our  work  have  been  car- 
ried on  as  in  previous  years,  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  need  to  be 
described  here  in  detail.  The  teachers  in  the  various  departments  report 
that  the  substantial  growth  of  their  students  in  mental  strength  and  moral 
power  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  great  satisfaction  to  them. 

In  the  Literary  Department  the  weakest  point  of  training  is  found  in 
higher  English.  The  English  language  is  by  far  the  most  practical  and  the 
most  important ;  yet,  strange  enough  to  say,  we  have  no  one  to  take  charge 
of  this  very  important  and  necessary  work.  With  this  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum strengthened,  we  think  our  school  will  easily  take  the  rank  of  a  full- 
fledged  college.  Brethren,  it  is  our  highest  ambition  to  see  this  institu- 
tion fully  represent  the  interest  you  have  in  the  educational  work  among 
our  people,  and  at  the  same  time  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  great  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  the  C.  M.  E. 
Church.  The  necessity  of  a  teacher  of  higher  English  is  so  apparent,  so 
real,  so  urgent,  and  our  inability  to  provide  for  his  salary  so  manifest 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  you  to  increase  by  $600  the 
appropriation  you  have  been  giving  Lane  College,  and  thus  provide  for 
this  much-needed  teacher.  We  have  a  number  of  students  finishing  from 
the  several  departments.  One  young  man  this  year  is  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  Ten  are  ready  to  receive  certificates  from  the  College 
Preparatory  Department,  four  young  women  will  finish  the  Teachers' 
Training  Course,  five  are  applying  for  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the 
elementary  course  in  music,  and  a  large  class  finishing  English  will  be 
given  certificates  of  admission  into  the  college  preparatory  and  normal 
classes. 

We  thank  you  for  past  favors,  and  assure  you  of  our  high  appreciation 
of  what  you  are  doing  for  us  and  the  great  interest  which  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Hammond,  Professor  Webb,  and  others  have  taken  in  the  work. 
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II.  Miles  Memorial  College. 

President  J.  A.  Bray,  of  Miles  Memorial  College,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  reports  as  follows : 

Miles  Memorial   College,    located    at    Birmingham,    Ala.,    has    property 
valued  as  follows : 

Thirty  acres  of  land,  easily  worth $30,000 

One  hrick  building 28,000 

Equipment  3,000 


$6t,ooo 


Her  indebtedness  is  $8,000.  The  land  on  which  the  school  building  is  lo- 
cated lies  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Greater  Birmingham.  This  year 
our  school,  owing  to  its  being  moved  from  Booker  City,  could  not  open 
until  January  3.  This  handicapped  us,  as  many  of  our  old  students  had 
entered  other  schools.  Our  attendance  reached  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five:  We  must  have  another  building  for  our  boys.  We  have  no  boys' 
dormitory.  We  must  have  a  dormitory  for  them  and  more  room  for 
teaching  purposes.  This  building  will  cost  $18,000.  Before  the  opening 
of  next  school  term  we  shall  have  paid  all  our  obligations  on  our  present 
property,  and  will  have  on  hand  for  the  new  dormitory  about  $4,000.  We 
shall  be  at  least  $14,000  in  debt  for  our  necessary  new  dormitory.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  will  have  a  great  burden  to  pay  what  will  be  neces- 
sary on  this  new  debt. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  college  efficient  and  useful  in  the  broad- 
est sense  to  our  people's  education.  To  do  this  we  are  in  need  of  money 
to  pay  salaries  for  these  departments. 

1.  There  is  great  need  of  a  Bible  Department  well  equipped  for  our 
young  ministers.  For  this  we  need  $600,  and  ask  your  Board  for  such 
amount. 

2.  A  Teachers'  Training  Department  is  an  urgent  need.  The  negro 
needs  nothing  more  than  an  increased  number  of  well-prepared  teachers. 
Well-trained  leaders,  sound  in  education  and  in  sentiment,  are  the  need 
of  the  hour.  We  need  $800  to  secure  a  well-prepared  man  for  this  de- 
partment. 

3.  We  are  urgently  in  need  of  a  department  for  industrial  training  for 
girls.  We  need  $600  to  support  this  department  as  an  annual  salary  ap- 
propriation. 

These  urgent  needs  amount  to  $2,000.  We  thus  ask  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  at  least  $2,000  to  be  applied  to  running  expense  of  the  school. 
Unless  we  can  get  this  amount  of  assistance,  our  work  cannot  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  it. 
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III.  Repori  of  Educational  Agent  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church. 

Rev.  John  W.  Gilbert,  Educational  Agent  of  the  C.  M.  E. 
Church,  submits  the  following: 

Decn  Brethren:  I  submit  to  your  consideration  my  report  for  the  year 
ending  May  19,  1908.  During  the  year  I  visited  sixteen  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  In  response  to  my  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  for  money  with  which  to  build 
a  girl>'  dormitory  at  Paine  College  Annex,  the  following  amounts  repre- 
senting the  total  of  cash  and  pledges  were  contributed: 

Kentucky  Conference $1,014  75 

Southwest  Missouri  Conference 175  09 

Louisville    Conference 136  56 

St.  Louis  Conference 305  00 

Holston    Conference 76  10 

West  Texas  Conference 463  25 

Northwest  Texas  Conference 180  50 

Arkansas   Conference 7-50 

Western  North  Carolina  Conference 243  32 

Virginia    Conference 188  21 

South  Georgia  Conference 250  00 

North  Georgia  Conference i_|0  70 

South   Carolina   Conference 358  65 

North   Carolina  Conference 409  85 

Florida  Conference 52  00 

Baltimore   Conference 18  00 — $4,084  38 

Augusta  District,  North  Georgia  Conference $     24  00 

Cash   contribution 25  00 

Conditional    pledge 5 .000  00 —  5.049  00 

Total    $9,133  38 

Deducting  expenses,  there  remain-  a  net  of  more  than  $8,500.  Inas- 
much as  the  outstanding  pledges  are  in  process  of  collection,  the  cash  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  for  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory cannot  be  exactly  determined.  These  pledge-s  are  being  constantly 
redeemed. 

Other  Moneys  for  Negro  Education'. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  assessment  of  $20,000  upon  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  a  report  of  which  will  be  given  you  by  Dr.  Hammond,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  what  was  collected  for  the  Paine  Annex  dormitory  above  reported, 
the  following  amounts  were  contributed  by  Southern  white  Methodists  : 
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For  rebuilding  Lane  College,  per  Bishop  Lane  and  others $  470  66 

For  the   M.   T.  and   I.   College,    Holly    Springs,    Miss.,    per    Dr. 

LaPrade  100  00 

For  Miles  Memorial  College  (cash  and  pledges),  per  Dr.  Bray.  ..  258  00 

Total   $   828  66 

Brought  forward  from  above 9.133  38 

Grand  total  for  negro  education  exclusive  of  the  general  assess- 
ment     $9,962  04 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  bishops  and  brethren  of  the  Conferences 
which  I  visited  gave  me  hearty  receptions  and  enthusiastic  hearings.  I 
am  sure  a  deeper  interest  in  behalf  of  my  people  has  been  awakened.  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  gratitude  of  my  Church  for  the  generosity  of  our 
mother  Church  and  its  sympathy  with  our  spiritual  and  educational  work 
is  immeasurable.  This  cooperation  with  us  can  but  mean  greater  things 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Master's  kingdom  in  the  South  among  white 
and  black.  I  used  to  feel  strange  among  my  white  brethren,  but  now  I 
feel  perfectly  at  home  whenever  and  wherever  I  meet  them.  A  number  of 
them  have  personally  cooperated  with  me  in  trying,  both  by  pen  and  the 
spoken  word,  to  bring  about  a  juster  feeling  and  a  restoration  of  mutual 
love  and  sympathy  between  the  races  in  the  South.  We  understand  each 
other  more  fully  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 

I  am  glad  also  to  report  that  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  three 
C.  M.  E.  Conferences  in  Georgia  and  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  the 
work  at  Paine  College  has  been  agreed  upon.  These  Conferences  are  at 
the  same  time  supporting  three  secondary  schools  in  the  State  as  feeders 
to  Paine  College. 

In  the  matter  of  self-help  my  Church  raised  during  last  year  for  educa- 
tion alone  $54,600.  The  two  largest  amounts  raised  for  education  by 
negroes  in  the  history  of  this  country  were  collected  last  summer  by 
Bishops  Williams  and  Phillips,  the  former  raising  about  $11,350  and  the 
latter  something  more  than  $11,500.  These  amounts  were  collected  on 
two  separate  occasions — one  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  the  other  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  other  bishops  also  held  "educational  rallies,"  and  in  no  case 
was  the  collection  less  than  $5,000. 

During  my  official  visits  to  our  several  schools  I  found  them  filled  to 
overflowing,  excepting  Miles  Memorial  College,  which  could  not  begin 
its  annual  session  till  after  Christmas  on  account  of  the  noncompletion 
of  their  new  building.  The  enrollment  there,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
opening,  was  upward  of  one  hundred  students.  I  find  in  all  our  schools 
that  the  work  done  is  both  efficient  and  proficient.  The  Bible  is  the  chief 
text-book.  The  aggregate  enrollment  is  1,531.  Forty-four  young  men  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  Three  of  these  are  native  Africans  and  are 
preparing  for  mission  work  in  Africa. 


PART  II. 
CLASSIFICATION-  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


CLASSIFK  ATION  OF  EDUCATE  >NAL  IMSTITUTM  >NS. 


The  Discipline  ir  435)  says: 

There  shall  be  a  commission  of  ten  practical  educators,  appointed  quad- 
rennially by  the  College  of  Bishops,  who  shall  prescribe  the  minimum 
requirements  to  be  demanded  of  institutions  seeking  recognition  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  secondary  schools  (academies),  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. This  commission  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  four  years,  report 
to  the  Board  of  Education  its  work;  and  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  classify  all  the  educational  institutions  of  our  Church  and  to 
designate  each  as  university,  college,  or  academy  (or  secondary  school), 
according  to  the  relation  of  the  work  done  by  it  to  the  standards  thus 
established  by  the  commission,  and  to  use  this  classification  in  the  official 
lists  of  the  educational  institutions  of  our  Church. 

In  1898)  under  this  provision  of  our  law.  a  Commission  on 
Education  was  created  to  provide  a  standard  of  classification,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Nashville,  August  23,  1899.  the 
first  official  classification  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church  was 
made.  The  standard  herewith  printed  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission at  a  meeting  held  at  Old  Point,  \"a..  August  27-29,  1907, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  the  institutions  that  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  report  have  been  classified.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  is 
as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Your  Commission  appointed  to  fix  the  standard  of  Minimum  Require- 
ments for  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Universities  met  at  Old  Point,  V?., 
August  27-29,  1907,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
our  educational  work  at  large.  We  beg  leave  to  present  the  results  of 
our  deliberations  in  the  following  report : 

We  observe  with  pleasure  the  general  improvement  that  has  marked  the 
work  of  our  institutions  of  learning  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission.   This  improvement  is  noted  in  three  important  particulars  : 

1.  The  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  educators  in  striving  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  previous  Commission. 

2.  A  readiness  to  advance  the  requirements  beyond  those  of  the  past 
quadrennium. 

3.  New  high  schools,  or  academies,  have  been  established  in  the  country 
districts,  and  strengthened  in  the  towns  and  cities.     The  improvement  in 
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these  secondary  institutions  is  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  our  educators, 
pastors,  and  presiding  elders  in  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1902 — viz. : 

Whereas  a  general  movement  is  being  organized  looking  specially  to 
the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South, 
and  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers; 

Resolved,  That  our  educators,  presiding  elders,  preachers,  and  members 
generally  are  urged  to  give  this  much-needed  movement  hearty  indorse- 
ment and  active  cooperation. 

(Journal,  p.  228;  Report  No.  2,  §  4.) 

The  period  under  consideration  is  notable  for  the  increase  in  the  en- 
dowments of  most  of  our  leading  institutions.  No  feature  of  this  period 
is  more  encouraging  than  this  last-named  one,  for,  adequately  endowed, 
our  institutions  are  secure  for  the  future,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
added  as  an  additional  requirement  for  colleges  of  the  first  class  that  they 
have  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  conditions  being  thus  favorable,  the  Commission  was  encouraged  to 
take  a  forward  step. 

From  1908  to  1910  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  colleges  of  the 
first  grade  are  based  on  three  years  of  work  in  an  academy,  and  after  the 
session  1909-10  on  four  years  of  such  work.  With  the  attaining  of  these 
last-named  requirements  our  colleges  will  have  reached  the  national  stand- 
ard for  a  first-class  college. 

The  Commission  has  sought  through  the  requirements  submitted  to 
make  clearer  than  heretofore  the  difference  between  the  college  and  the 
academy  (preparatory,  fitting,  training,  or  high  school),  and  has,  accord- 
ingly, -seen  fit  to  recognize  only  two  classes  of  colleges,  denominated  "A" 
and  "B"  respectively.  To  make  a  third  class  would  tend  to  obliterate  the 
line  we  wish  to  draw  between  the  college  and  academy.  The  weakest 
part  of  our  educational  system  has  been  the  secondary  school.  Hence  the 
Commission  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  institutions  unable  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  college,  as  here  represented,  may,  by  preparing 
students  for  college  or  for  advanced  standing,  do  a  service  for  the  Church 
and  for  education  in  general  no  less  important  than  that  done  by  the  col- 
leges themselves. 

One  way  in  which  the  colleges  have  interfered  with  the  legitimate  work 
and  growth  of  the  academies  has  been  the  admitting  into  college  as  special 
students  of  those  who  were  unprepared  for  college  work.  This  practice 
we  seek  to  limit  by  imposing  certain  conditions  for  the  entrance  of  such 
students. 

SECTION  I. 

ENTRANCE    SUBJECTS    AND    THEIR    VALUE    IN    UNITS. 

Students  are  to  be  admitted  to  colleges  on  the  system  of  entrance  units, 
a  unit  meaning  a  subject  of  study  pursued  in  an  academy,  or  high  school, 
through  a  session  of  nine  months  with  recitations  five  times  a  week  the 
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first  two  years  and  not  less  than   three  times  a   week  the   last   two   years, 
an  average  of  forty-five  minutes  being  devoted  to  each  recitation. 

The  required  entrance  units  are  to  be   selected   from   the   following  list 
of  subject-,  to  which  is  attached  their  value  as  entrance  units: 


I.  English.     3  Units. 

1.  Higher  English  Grammar.     \ £  unit. 

2.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  weekly  written  compositions.     1  unit. 

3.  English  Literature.     1 T  i  units. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  includes  the  special  study  of  some 
works  and  the  reading  of  others,  as  laid  down  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Southern  and  other  associations  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The 
candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  ex- 
amination paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  this  test  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  prop- 
erly certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books.  It  is  especially 
recommended  that  candidates  whose  reading  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
books  set  below  should  avail  themselves  of  this  alternative. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  in  1907  and  1908  will  be : 
Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers"  in  The  Spectator,  Irving's  "Life  of  Goldsmith,"  Cole- 
ridge's "Ancient  Mariner,"  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and  "Passing  of 
Arthur,"  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner." 

In  1909,  1910,  1911 : 

Group  1  (two  to  be  selected).  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Henry 
Fifth,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Twelfth  Night." 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected).  Bacon's  "Essays;"  Bunyan's  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  Part  1 ;  "The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers"  in  The 
Spectator;  Franklin's  "Autobiography." 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected).  Chaucer's  "Prologue;"  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queene"  (selections)  ;  Pope's  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock;"  Goldsmith's  "The 
Deserted  Village;"  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury"  (First  Series),  Books 
2  and  3,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected).     Goldsmith's  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;" 
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Scott's  "Ivanhoe;"  Scott's  "Quentin  Durv.ard;""  Hawthorne's  "The  House 
of  Seven  Gables;"  Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond;"'  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cran- 
f<>rd;"  Dickens's  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;"  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner;" 
Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone." 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected).  Irving's  "Sketch  Book;"  Lamb's  "Essays 
of  Elia ;"'  DeQuincey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  "The  English  Mail  Coach ;" 
Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero  'Worship;-'  Emerson's  "Essays"'  C selected )  ; 
Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies." 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected).  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner;" 
Scott's  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake;"  Byron's  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;"  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury"  (First  Series),  Book  4.  with 
cial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  "Lays 
■  f  Ancient  Rome;"  Poe's  "Poems;"  Lowell's  'The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;"  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum ;"  Longfellow's  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  ;"  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur;"  Browning's  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The  Lost 
Leader."  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Eve- 
lyn Hope,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp."  "The  Boy  and  the  Angel,"  "One 
Word  More."  "Herve  Riel."  "Pheidippides." 

In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rhetoric. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes 
the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  examination  in  1907  and  1908  will  be : 

Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar,"  Milton's  "Lycidas,"  "Comus,"  "L' Allegro," 
and  "II  Penseroso;"  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America," 
Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Milton"'  and  "Life  of  Johnson." 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 :  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth;"  Miltons  "Lycidas," 
"Comus,"  "L'Allegro,"  and  "II  Penseroso;"  Burke's  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  or  Washington's  "Farewell  Address"  and  Web- 
ster's "First 'Bunker  Hill  Oration;"  Macaulay's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  or 
Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns." 

In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions  in- 
volving the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading 
facts  in  those  period-  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
works  belong. 

II.  Mathematics.    31--  Units. 

1.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  To  Quadratics.     1   unit. 

(b)  Quadratics  through  Progressions.     Y/z  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry.     1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry.     y2  unit. 

4.  Trigonometry.     ]A   unit. 
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III    Latin.    4  Units. 

1.  Grammar  and  composition.     1   unit. 

2.  Caesar — any  four  hook?  on  the  Gallic  War.     1   unit. 
I  3ccro — six  orations.     1  unit. 

4.  Virgil — six  books  of  .Eneid.     1   unit. 

IV.  Greek.    3  Units. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition.     1  unit. 

_\  Xenophon — first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis.      1   unit. 

3.  Homer's  Iliad— the  first  three  books,  with   Prosody;  and  transla- 

tion at  sight.    1  unit. 

V.  Fben<  h.    2  Units. 

I.  One-half  of  Elementary   Grammar,  and  at  least   100  to   175   pages 
of  approved  reading.     1  unit 

mrnar  complete,  and  200  to  400  pages  of  approved  reading. 
I  unit. 

VI.  Spanish.    2  Units. 

The  same  requirements  as  in   French. 
VII.  German.    2  UNITS. 

1.  On«-half  of  Elementary  Grammar,  and  at    least  75   to   100  pages 

of  approved  reading.     1  unit. 

2.  Elementary  Grammar  completed,  and  at   least    150  to  200  pages 

of  approved  reading.     1   unit. 

VIII.  History.    2  I" nits. 

1.  American  History  (Civics  may  be  a  part  of  this  course).     1   unit. 

2.  General  History,  or  Greek  and  Roman  History.     1  unit. 

Credit  in  History  must  be  based  on  the  time  devoted  to  each 
course,  not  upon  the  ground  covered.  In  estimating  the  value 
of  a  particular  course,  the  definition  of  a  unit  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

JX.  Science.    sjA  Units. 

1.  Botany.     1  unit. 

The  preparation  in  Botany  should  include  the  study  of  at 
lea-st  one  modern  text-book,  such  as  Bergen's  "Elements  of 
Botany,"  together  with  an  approved  Laboratory  Notebook. 

2.  Zoology.    1  unit. 

A  course  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  outlined  for  Botany. 

3.  Physics.    1  unit. 

The  study  of  a  modern  text-book,  such  as  Carhart  &  Chute's 
"Physics,"  with  a  Laboratory  Notebook,  covering  at  least  forty- 
exercises  from  a  list  of  sixtv  or  more. 
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4.  Chemistry.     I  unit. 

The  preparation   in   Chemistry  shall  be  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  that  prescribed  for  Physics. 

5.  Physiography.    1  unit. 

The  course  is  the  same  as  in  Botany. 

6.  Physiology.     V2  unit. 

Text,  with  notebook   and   drawing. 

SECTION  II. 

CLASSES   OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  shall  be  three  grades  of  institutions: 

1.  Universities. 

An  institution  to  be  classified  as  a  university  shall  have  a  productive 
endowment  of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars,  and  shall  be  organized 
on  a  basis  of  professional  schools  and  of  elective  studies,  with  departments 
of  original  research. 

2.  Colleges. 

In  order  to  be  classed  as  a  college  an  institution  must  employ  not  less 
than  seven  professors,  or  adjunct  professors,  giving  their  entire  time  (at 
least  fifteen  hours  a  week)  to  college  instruction.  It  shall  have,  exclusive 
of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees,  a  permanent  annual  income  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  may  arise  from  interest  on  endowment  fund,  Confer- 
ence assessments,  private  gifts,  or  net  earnings  from  board  or  dormitories. 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  colleges,  Class  "A"  and  Class  "B."  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to.  Class  "A"  of  colleges  an  institution  must  have 
an  endowment  fund  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For 
the  present,  however,  this  requirement  will  not  be  made  of  colleges  for 
women. 

From  1908  to  1910  colleges  of  Class  "A"  shall  require  twelve  units  for 
entrance,  on  four  of  which  a  student  may  be  conditioned,  provided  he 
offers  three  units  in  English  and  one  and  a  half  in  mathematics. 

Colleges  of  Class  "B"  shall  require  nine  and  a  half  units  for  entrance, 
on  three  and  a  half  of  which  a  student  may  be  conditioned,  provided  he 
offers  three  units  in  English  and  one  and  a  half  in  mathematics. 

After  the  session  of  1909-10,  the  colleges  of  Class  ''A"  shall  require  four- 
teen units  for  entrance,  on  four  of  which  a  student  may  be  conditioned, 
provided  he  offers  three  units  in  English  and  two  and  a  half  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Colleges  of  Class  "B"  shall  require  twelve  units  for  entrance,  on  four 
of  which  a  student  may  be  conditioned,  provided  he  offers  three  units  in 
English  and  two  and  a  half  in  mathematics. 

(Note:  Institutions  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Class  "B"  of  colleges  shall  not  be  classed  as  colleges.) 
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Academies  are  secondary  institutions  that  have  a  four  years'  course  be- 
yond the  eight  yean  of  elementary  preparation,  and  that  require  as  the 
minimum  amount  of  work  for  an  academy  year  at  least  four  academic 
subjects,  studied  thirty-eight  weeks  a  year,  eighteen  periods  a  week,  avera- 
ging forty-five  minutes  a  period. 

Of  these  academies  there  shall  be  two  classes,  Class  "A"  and  Class 
"B."  Academies  of  Class  "A"  •shall  furnish  a  four  years'  course  meeting 
the  requirements  for  entrance  into  colleges  demanding  fourteen  units  for 
entrance. 

Academies  of  Class  "B"  shall  furnish  courses  meeting  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  colleges  demanding  twelve  units  for  entrance. 

SECTION  III. 

a n mission  to  coi.i  an 

Student*  are  admitted  to  college  as: 

1.  Full  Freshmen. 

2.  Conditioned  Freshmen 

3.  Special  Students, 

1.  Full  Freshmen. — For  admission  as  Full  Freshman  to  colleges  of  Class 
"A,"  the  student  must  present  twelve  entrance  units  in  1908  and  1909,  and 
fourteen  in  1910.  For  admission  to  colleges  of  Class  "B,"  he  must  present 
nine  and  a  half  units  in  1908  and  1909,  and  twelve  in  1910.  The  following 
are  prescribed  for  all  degrees : 

English.    3  units. 

History.     1  unit. 

Algebra.     I1  •  units. 

Plane  Geometry.     1  unit. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  candidate  for  A.B.  must  present: 

Latin.    3  or  4  units. 

Greek  or  Modern  Languages.     2  or  3  units. 

Note:  If  the  college  does  not  require  Latin,  at  least  four  units  of  for- 
eign languages  must  be  presented. 

B.S.  students  must  present  either  three  units  in  Latin  and  two  in 
Modern  Languages,  or  four  in  Modern  Languages  and  one  in  Science. 

From  the  list  of  entrance  subjects  (see  Section  I.),  the  candidate  must 
present  such  further  subjects  as,  added  to  those  prescribed,  will  bring  the 
total  of  entrance  units  up  to  the  requirements  for  admission  as  Full  Fresh- 
men. 

2.  Conditioned  Freshmen. — Students  who  cannot  enter  as  Full  Freshmen 
may  enter  as  Conditioned  Freshmen,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
provided  for  them.  (See  Section  II.,  2,  under  Classes  of  Institutions.) 
But,  when  so  admitted,  they  must  arrange  to  satisfy  the  remaining  units 
in  the  first  two  years. 

If,  in  violation  of  this  rule,  colleges  having  academies  attached  admit 
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students  to  college  classes,  such  students  must  be  classified  with  the 
academy  students,  and  so  published  in  the  catalogue  and  so  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  If  colleges  not  having  academies  attached  admit 
students  as  above  described,  these  students  must  be  classified  as  Sub- 
Freshmen,  and  must  be  so  published  in  the  catalogue  and  so  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 
3.  Special  Students.— Under  certain  conditions  students  who  have  not 
I  the  minimum  of  entrance  units  required  of  candidates  for  de- 
grees may  be  admitted  as  "Special  Students,"  provided  they  have  satisfied 
the  requirements  in  English.  History,  and  one  other  subject,  or  be  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  But  all  such  must  be  published  in  a  separate  list  in 
the  catalogue,  and  so  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


SECTION  IV. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR    GRADUATION". 

Degrees  shall  be  conferred  for  the  following  amount  of  college  work,. 
which  shall  be  based  on  the  requirements  for  admission  as  Full  Freshmen. 
(See  Section  III.,  1.) 

The  requirements  for  academic  degrees  call  for  a  four  years'  course,, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  the  work  may  be  done  in  three  years. 

A  minimum  year  is  fifteen  recitation  periods  a  week  for  forty  weeks, 
or  the  equivalent.  This  would  make  for  the  four  years  sixty  "hours"  or 
"session  hours,"  one  recitation  or  other  class  exercise  a  week  in  a  study 
continued  throughout  the  session  counting  as  an  "hour"  or  "session  hour." 
Sixty  "hours"  would  be  equivalent  to  2400  periods  of  recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work  (two  hours  of  laboratory  work  counting  as  one  of 
recitation).  Each  recitation  period  is  expected  to  require  on  an  averager 
of  two  hours  of  the  student's  time  in  preparation  for  the  recitation,  eight 
hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  being  the  amount  of  time  that  a 
student  is  expected  to  give  to  his  studies.  Institutions  may,  if  they  so 
desire,  require  less  than  two  hours  for  the  preparation  of  each  recitation, 
provided  they  require  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of  recitations  per 
week.  No  time  has  been  taken  out  for  holidays  and  examinations,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  this  will  be  equal  for  all  colleges. 

A.B.  Degree. — The  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  sixty  "hours'^ 
in  a  four-year  curriculum.  Of  these  sixty  "hours,"  not  more  than  thirty 
(  1.200  recitation  periods)  shall  be  elective.  The  work  of  the  four  years- 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  following  four  groups  of  studies:  (1)  Lan- 
guages and  Literature;  (2)  Pure  Mathematics;  (3)  Sciences;  (4)  History,. 
Social  Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  English  Bible.  The  following  dis- 
tribution of  the  sixty  "hours"  is  suggested  a?  a  well-proportioned  cur- 
riculum : 

<\)  Languages  and  Literature,  twenty-one  "hours."  including  six  "hours"" 
of  English. 

(2)   Pure  Mathematics,  six  "hours." 
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Sciences,  six  "hours,"  with  regular  laboratory  work,  done  in  well- 
equipped  laboratories 

(4)  History,  Social  Science.  Philosophy,  and  English  Bible,  nine 
"hours;"  the  remaining  eighteen  "hours"  to  be  elected  from  either  or 
all  of  the  courses,  or  groups,  above. 

B.S.  Degree. — The  amount  of  work  demanded  for  the  B.S.  degree,  and 
the  proportion  of  required  and  elective  work,  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
the  A.B.  degree.  In  the  distribution  of  the  work  it  is  suggested  that  the 
amount  required  in  languages  and  literature  be  less,  and  that  that  in 
science  be  more,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  enumeration  : 

1  1  )    Languages  and  Literature,   fifteen   "hours,"   to   include   six   "hours" 
of  English  and  other  modern  languages  and  their  literatures. 
(_•)   Mathematics,  at  least   six   "hours." 
|  3  1    Sciences,  twelve   "hours." 

(41  History,  Social  Science.  Philosophy,  and  English  Bible,  nine 
"hours;"  the  remaining  eighteen  "hours"  to  he  elected  from  either  or 
all  of  the  groups. 

It  will  he  insisted  that  colleges  conferring  these  or  any  other 
academic  degrees  must  require  the  equivalent  of  the  above  in  quality  and 
amount,  both  as  to  entrance  and  graduation!  As  much  as  six  "hours" 
(240  recitations)  of  elective  work  may  he  taken  in  music,  or  art.  or  both 
(three  periods  of  such  work  to  count  for  one  of  recitation).  These 
credits,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  beginners*  courses  of  the  first  three 
years  R.  E.  Blackwku.,  Chairman; 

H.  B.  Carre,  Secretary; 
John  A.  Keen, 
J.  E.  Dickey, 
Stonewall  Anderson, 
John  O.  Vui.i.son, 
W.  P.  Few, 
R.  S.  Hver, 
J.  C.  Morris, 
Edward  Mayes. 
The  Editing  Committee  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that,  in  classifying  our  various  institutions,,  they  do  not  force  every 
institution  into  one  of  the  three   classes  enumerated  above,  but  that  they 
put  in  a  class  to  themselves  those  institutions  which  fall  clearly  outside  the 
bounds   indicated;   for  example,   institutions  chartered  as  colleges  which, 
while  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  here  proposed  for  colleges,  are 
manifestly  above  the  grade  of  academies   {secondary  institutions) .     This 
group  of  institutions  may  well  be  designated  "Unclassified.1' 

R.  E.  Blackwell, 
Henry  Beach   Carre, 
Editing  Committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS-SECTION  I. 


Present  Chief  Officer. 


I.  —  UNIVERSITY. 

Vanderbilc  University 

II.— COLLEGKS.  * 


Nashville,  Tenn.... 


J.  H.  Kirkland,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


Central  College , 

Emory  College 

Hendrix  College : 

Millsaps  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Southwestern  University 

Trinity  College 

Weslcvan  Female  College 

Wofl'ord  College 


Favette.  Mo 

Oxford.  Ga 

Conway,  Ark- 

Jackson,  Miss 

Ashland,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va.... 
Georgetown,  Tex. 

Durham,  X.  C 

Macon,  Ga 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 


Emory  and  Henry  College 

Galloway  »  oiiege 

Kentucky  Wcsleyan  College.. 

Polytechnic  College 

Southern  University 


III.-UNCLA881FIED  iNSTITUTIONS.f 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College. 

Andrew  Female  College 

Athens  College 

Birmingham  College 

Bowling  Green  Female  Seminary 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

CentenarV  Female  College 

Central  College  for  Wom.tn 

Uhappell  Hill  Female  College 

Clarendon  College 

Columbia  (  ollege 

( lolnmbia  College 

Coronal  Institute 

Davenport  College 

Kpworth  University 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Grenada  College 

Henderson  College 

Hiwassee  College 

Howard-Payne  College 

Lagrange  College 

Lander  College 

Logan  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Louisburg  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College 

.Martin  College 

Memphis  Conf.  Female  Institute 

Millersburg  F'emale  College 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Morrisville  College 

North  Texas  Female  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

San  Angelo  Collegiate  Institute 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

South  Georgia  College 

Southern  College 

Southern  Seminary 

Spaulding  Female  College 

Snl  1  ins  College 


Emory,  Va 

Searcy,  Ark 

Winchester,  Ky.... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex... 
Greensboro,  Ala... 


Tuskegee,  Ala 

Cuthbert.  Ga 

Athens.  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala.. 
BowlingGreen.Va. 

Shreveport.  La 

Cleveland,  Tenn... 

Lexington.  Mo 

Chappell  Hill,Tex. 
Clarendon,  Tex.... 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Milton,  Oregon 

an  Marcos,  Tex... 

Lenoir,  N.  C 

OklahomaCity,Ok. 
Greensboro,  N.  C... 

Grenada,  Miss 

Arkadelphia,  Ark.. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn 

Fayette,  Mo 

Lagrange,  Ga 

Greenwood,  S.  C... 
Kussellville.  Ky.... 
Louisburg,  N.  C... 

Mansfield,  La 

Abingdon,  Va 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Millersburg,  Kv... 
Barbours'lle.W.Va 
Morrisville,  Mo.... 

Sherman.  Tex 

Albany,  Mo 

Santa  *Rosa,  Cal  ... 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.. 

San  Angelo,  Tex... 

n  Antonio,  Tex.. 

McRae,  Ga 

Sutherland,  Fla.... 
Buena  Vista.  Va... 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Bristol.  Va 


Wm.  A.  Webb,  A.B 

Rev.  James  E.  Dickev,  D.D. 
Rev.  S.  Anderson.  A.B.,  D.D. 
Rev.W.B.  Murrah,D.D..LL.I> 
R.  E.  Blackwell,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

W.  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D 

R.  S.  Hver,  A.M..  LL.D 

Rev.  J.C.  Kiljro,  A.M.,  D.D.. 

Hon.  DuPont  Guerry 

II.  N.  Snyder,  Litt.D.,  LL.D 


Rev.  R.  G.  Waternouse.D.D.., 

J.  M.  Williams,  A.B 

H.  K.  Taylor.  A.M 

H.  A.  Boaz,  B.S.,  M.A.,D.D. 
Rev.S.  M.Hosmer,Ph.B.,D.D, 


John  Massev,  A.M.,  LL.D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Malone,  A.M., D.D. 

Miss  Mary  Norman  Moore 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCoy,  A.M..D.D. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rowe 

W.  L.  Weber,  A.M.,  LL.D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Repass,  A.M.. D.D. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Gibson,  D.D 

J.  E.  Willis,  A.M 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Slover 

Rev.  W.  W.  Daniel.  A.M.,  D.D. 

W.  C.  Howard,  A.B 

Rev.  Sterling  Fisher 

Chas.  C.  Weaver,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

G.  H.  Bradford,  D.D 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson 

W.  L.  Clifton,  Ph.B.,  A.B 

John  H.  Hinemon,  A.M 

Rev.  Eugene  Blake 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Stout,  Ph.B.... 

Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.M 

Rev.  John  O.  Willson.D.D... 

B.  E.  Atkins,  A.M 

Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Allen 

O.  S.  Dean,  A.B 

Rev.  S.  D.  Long.  D.D 

W.  T.  Wvnn,  A.B 

A.  B.  Jones.  M. A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Fisher,  A.M 

D.  W.Shaw,  A.M 

Rev.A.H.Godbev,  A.M., Ph.D. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Kidd-Key 

Rev.  James  R.  Clay,  A.M 


1*54 

ion:, 
is;:  i 
1*57 
\W.i 


is  4  9 
1*59 
1*46 
1*73 

1*57 


1*54 
0 

1S43 


1872 
1877 
1891 


Rev.  H.  G.  Hawkins,  A.B... 

W.  M.  Crutchfield,  B.S 

Rev.  J.  E.  Harrison,  A.B 

R.  J.  Strozier,  A.M 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hilburn,  D.D 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rowe 

Rev.  O.  B.  Staples,  A.M 

E.  Martin.  A.M..  Ph.D.. 


1*54 
1H07 


1892 
1902 
1900 


*  For  b&sli  of  classification,  see  Report  of  Commission  on  Education,  Section 
recommendattoi  of  Editing  Committee  at  end  of  Report  of  Commission  on  Edncati 
port  of  Commission  on  Education,  Section  II.,  3.  §  This  item  was  taken  from  last  ; 
•■ecure  statistics  from  this  school.      Those  given  are  estimates  based  on  OoLference  i 


II.,  2.  t  For  basis  cf  classification,  aee 
in.  {For  basis  of  classification,  see  Re- 
ear's  report.  T  We  have  baen  unable  to 
linutes,  catalogue,  or  last  year's  report. 
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$110,000 

10,000 
10300 
4300 
5,000 

6300 

20,000 

5,000 
430 

2,000 
500 
3300 
5,000 
8300 

8,000 
500 
600 
500 

40,000 

$11,000 
31,000 
13,000 
8.000 
12,000 
5,500 
I&480 
j   .I...... 

3,500 
17.  4-4 

13300 
1,500 
4,000 

8,000 

25.000 
2,000 

$1,500,000 

172369 
«3M 

230,000 

• 

130.000 
10,000 

$  75,000 

9.50.', 

11.,.., 
17. 3;.:, 

39.759 

i.-j:." 
5,174 

600 

$  95,000 

5327 
9J0S 
6.155 
5,000 
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3380 
82,000 
18488 
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4.1.«. 
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7.50U 
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$9,000 
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3300 
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1  1 
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19 
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1.000 

40 

"0 

12,000 

0  1 

100,000 

1 

2 

S0.000 

•  >o 

90,0*10 

500 

500 

5U0 

$400 

1,000 

800 

5,000 

500 

1,200 

1 
1,000 

500 
5,500 
2,000 

1,000 
4,000 

3,200 
4.700 
1,000 
1,300 

600 
1,500 
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5,6S7 
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1,700 
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1,000 
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1,300 
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4,370 
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20.000 

700 

oM 

BO 
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B0 

11382 

19391 
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18,000 

H  1 

200,000 

R?| 
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110,000 

i 

6,000 

S3 

R4 
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?5 

75.000 

13,500 
- 
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2,300 

60 

?6 
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70,000 

1,700 

r>~ 
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20,000 

4394 

6,000 
16,210 

40 
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84,000 

125 
400 
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3300 

18,920 

4  1 

l 

4,000 

4.000 
30,000 

240 
1,800 

4Q 

50.000 

4-a 

50,000 

4,000 
500 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
250 

12,000 
5.000 
4,000 
7398 

20,000 
4,000 

23,000 
5,000 

44 

45,000 

1 

40,000 

4  R 

<1R 

25,000 

5,000 

300 

774 

2,926 

47 

100,000 

4R 

50.000 

600 

1,400 

49 

15,000 

50 

37,500 

i 
l 

l 
l 

2.50O 
50,000 
5,000 
1,900 

850 
1,500 
3,000 

500 
3,500 

400 

200 
2,000 

11,527 
8,000 
8,000 

10,340 
7,898 

500 

nl 

70,000 

500 
1.000 

400 
2,000 

59 

125,000 

600 
2,100 
3,000 

26,400 
1,300 
4,500 

=sr? 

75,000 

54 

185,000 

3,000 

5  5 

56 

75,000 

5.000 
40.000 

1,000 

5,000 

57 

150.000 

250 

58 
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Present  Okief  Officer. 


59  Warthen  College 

60  Wcavcrville  College 

61  Whitworth  College 

62  Willie  Halsell  College 

63  Young  L.  G.  Harris  College 

IV.— academies,  t 


64  Alexander  Collegiate  Institute 

65  Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute 

66  Black-tone  Female  Institute 

67  Carlisle  Fitting  School 

68| Centenary  Academy 

69  Clary  Tra'ining  School 

70|Coke8Uury  Conference  School 

7 1 !  Dyersburg  District  Training  School. 

72  Griffin  District  Institute 

73  Hargrove  College 

74  Lindsay-Wilson  Training  School.... 

75  Marvin  University  School - 

76  M  arvin  Collegiate  Institute 

77  McFerrin  School 

78  McTveire  School  IT 

79  New  London  High  School 

80  North  Texas  University  School 

81  Piedmont  Institute 

82,  Kan  dolt  >li -Macon  Academy 

83  Katidi.))ih-Macon  Academv 

84  Randolph-Macon  Institute 

85  Rein  bard  1  Normal  College 

86|liussell  College 

87|Rutherford  College 

88  St.  Charles  Military  College , 


Wrightsville,  Ga...  Rev.  W.  E.  Lumlev.  Ph.D 

Weaverville,N.  C  Rev.  L.  B.  Abernethv 

Brookhaven,  Mis*.  Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  A.M.,  D.D, 


89  Sandy  Valley  Seminary. 

90  -tamford  Collegiate  Institute. 
9  1  Mevensville  Training  School... 

92  -tuttgart  Training  School 

93  ^ue  Bennett  Memorial  School. 

94  Trinity  High  School 

95  Trinity  Park  School 

96  University  Training  School .... 

97  Vanderbilt  Training  School  f. 

98  Vanderbilt  Training  School 

99  Wall  School 

100  Weatherford  College  &  Tra'g  Schools 

101  w  offord  College  Fitting  School 

102  Woodson  Institute 


Vinita,  Okla 
Young  Harris,  Ga„ 


Jacksonville,  Tex. 
Alderson,  W.  Va... 

Blackstone,  Va 

Bamberg,  S.  C 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Fordyce,  Ark 

Cokeabury,  S.  C... 

Munford,  Tenn 

Zebulon,  Ga 

Ardmore,  Okla 

Columbia,  Kv 

Clinton,  Ky 

Frederickt'wn,  Mo 

Martin,  Tenn 

McKenzie,  Tenn... 
New  London,  N.C. 

Terrell.  Tex 

Rockmart.Ga 

Bedford  Citv.  Va. 
Front  Rovaf,  Va.... 

Danville,"  Va 

Waleska,  Ga 

Lebanon,  Va 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

St.  Charles,  Mo 

Paintsville,  Ky 

Stamford,  Tex 

Stevensville,  Mont 
Stuttgart,  Ark 

London,  Kv 

Trinity,  BT.  C... 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Blooming  Grove,  Tex..... 

Elkton,  Ky 

Smith's  Grove. Ky 
Honey  Grove,  Tex 
Weatherford,  Tex 


G.  P.  Fen.,-.  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Sharp,  A. B.. 


Rev.  W.  K.  Strother,  M.A.... 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rowe.. 

.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  A.M, 

Prof.  W.  S.  Hogan.  A.B 

Rev.  James  A.  Lanius 

J.  D.  Clarv._ 

G.  Benjamin  Dukes,  A.M 

Thos.  L.  Edwards 

Alex  H.  Stephens,  Ph.B 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Richmond, 


103  Brevard  Institute 

104  Fairmount  College  IT 

lOSJGentrv-Hendrix  Academv 

106jJonesville  Institute 

107]Kentucky  Wesleyan  Academy 

108|Mena-Hendrix  Academv .'. 

109  Mississippi  Oont  Training  School.. 

110  PikevilleTraining  School 

111  Princeton  Collegiate  Institute 

1  12  Pryor  Institute 

113  Ruth  Hargrove  Seminary 

1 14  Sloan-Hendrix  Academv* 

115  University  Training  School 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 


Brevard,  N.  C 

Fairmount,  Ga 

Gentry,  Ark 

Jonesville,  Va 

Campton,  Ky 

Mena,  Ark...'. 

Montrose,  Miss 

Pikeville.Tenn.... 
Princeton,  W.  Va 

Jasper,  Tenn 

Key  West,  Fla 

Imboden,  Ark 

Granbury,  Tex 


V.— Schools  Not  Meeting  Re- 
quirements fob  Academies. 
Ann  Browder  Cunningham  School. 

Day  School  (Japanese) 

Holston  Industrial  School 

McKinley  Memorial  Institute 

Night  School  (Japanese) 

Night  School  (Cuban) 

Night  School  (Korean) 

Night  School  (Korean) 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Vashti  Industrial  School 

West  Tampa  School  (Cuban) 

Wolff  Mission  School  (Cuban) 


Dallas,  Tex 

Alameda,  Cal 

Greeneville,  Tenn 
Bull's  Gap,  Tenn.. 

Alameda,  Cal 

Ybor  City,  Fla 

San  Francisco.Cal. 
Sacramento,  CaL. 

Neosho,  Mo 

Thoma8ville,  Ga. 

Tampa,  Fla 

Ybor  City,  Fla.... 


73 
187,9 


1885 


P.  D.  Neilson  &  R.  R.  Mo>s.... 
P.  Nichols,  LL.B.,  J.  Nichols. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Grav.  A.B 

J.  C.  Roberts.  A.M 

lames  A.  Robins,  B.A 

Rev.  James  D.  Rankin 

Rev.  J.  J.  Morgan.  A.M..  B.D 
Prof.  W.  Colvin,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

E.  Sumter  Smith 

Chas.  L.  Melton.  A.M 

Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.M 

It.  C.  Sharp.  A.B 

R.  H.  Alderman.  A.B 

Rev.  W.  W.  Peele,  A.B 

Col.  Walter  R.  Kohr,  A.B 

I.  M.  Skinner.  M.A.,  Ph.D.... 
Rev.  Jerome  Duncan 


C.  Orear,  A.B.. 
J.  C.  Lewis,  M 


1-37 
1906 
1907 


Rev.  II.  M.  North.  A. 
W.  M.  Board,  B.A 


C.  N.  Weems,  A.: 


.  R.  Fisher,  W.  T.  Rowland. 
A.  Mason  DuPre,  A.B.,  A.M.. 
H.  M.  Ivy 


C.  H.  Trowbridge,  A.M. 


Rev.  C.  A.  Brown.  A. B..  A.M 
KdgarE.Whiteside,A.B.,A.M 


L904 
1898 


Rev.  C.  M.  Chapman,  B.L.. 
W.  R.  Neecc 


M.  M.  Dossett. Ph.B .. 


\V.  W.  Williamson. M.A.. 

Rev.  Atticus  Webb,  A.M.. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Stone. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Wilev 

Rev.  W.  D.  Sharp,  Ph.D., 
Miss  Pearl  Standifer 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Adams.. 


E.  E.  Bishop 

Miss  Emelina  Valdes.. 
Josephine  Baker 
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128 
129 
130 


N»U8    OF    IJOTTTPTIOS 


vi.— i n  s  t  i  t  c  t  i  0  n  s  in  forek.: 
Fields  Under  Control  of  Mis 
sion  Boards. 


Granbery  College 

Kwansei"  Gakuin 

Soochow  University. 


131  Anglo-Chinese  College.. 

132  Candler  College 

133  Carolina  Institute , 

134  Clopton-L.ambu.th 

13  5  Colegio  Wesleyano 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


Colegio  Colon. 

Colegio  Ingles 

Colegio  Ingles 

Colegio  Ingles 

Colegio  Ingles 

Colegio  Palmore 

Collegio  Americano 
Collegio  Americano . 
Collegio  Methodists . 


Collegio  Piracicabano 
Davidson  Memorial  ... 

Dav  School 

Day  School.- 

Dav  Schools  (3) 

Day  Schools  (2)._ 

Day  Schools  (3) 

Day  School 

Dav  Schools  (2) 

Day  Schools  (2) 

155  Dav  Schools  (5) 

156  Dav  Schools  (201 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 


Effi'e  Edington  Day  School 

Eliza  Bowman 

Girls"  School 

Haves-Wilkins  Bible  School .... 

Huchow  District  School 

_  _  Industrial  School 

163  Irene  Toland 

164  Isabella  Hendrix 

165  K"b.'-  Institute 

166lLambuth  Memorial  Institute. 

167i Laredo  Seminary 

168|Laura  Haygood  Memorial 

169  Laurens  Institute 


170  Lucv  Cuninggim 

171  Mac'Donell  Institute 


Present  Chief  Officer. 


JnizdeFora,Braz 

Kobe,  Japan 

Soochow,  China... 


Rev.  J.  W.  Tarboux,  D.D.. 

Y.  Yoshioka , 

Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson,  D.D. 


Shanghai.  China... 

Havana,  Cuba 

Seoul.  Korea 

Shanghai,  China.., 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex. ... 

Guadalajara,  Mex, 
Saltillo,  Mex 

S»n  Luis  Potosi ,  Mex 

Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Santiago,  Cuba 

Chihuahua.  Mex.. 
Petropolis,  Brazil 

RU  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.. 
Ribeirao  Preto,  Brazil.. 

Pirncicaba.  Brazil 
W.  Soochow. China 
Tsangien,  China... 
Saungling,  China., 
shanghai,  China... 

Kading.  China 

Sung-Kiang.Chinn 

Wonsan,  Korea 

Kauli,  China 

Songdo,  Korea 

Mexico 

\V.  Soochow, China 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Cienfuegos,  Cuba.. 
Hiroshima,  Japan. 
Sung-Kiang,  China 

Huchow.  China 

W.  Soochow.  China 
Matanzas,  Cuba... 

Bello  Horizonte,  BrazU.. 

Kobe,  Japan 

Kobe,  Japan 

Laredo,  Tex 

soochow.  China... 

Monterey.  Mex 

Wonsan.  Korea.... 
Durango.  Mexico 

Citv  of'Mexico 

Sung-Kiang,Chini 
Shanghai,  China... 


A.B. 


John  W.  Cline,  B.A.. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Clements, 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Campbell 

Miss  Helen  L.  Richardson. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Onderdonk 

Miss  Norwood  Wynn 

MissLelia  Roberts 

Miss  Frances  B.  Moling .... 
Rev.  James  P.  Lancaster.. 

E.  Y.  Davis 

Miss  Lizzie  Wilson 

MissE.  B.  Perkinson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Davis 

Miss  Ada  Parker 

Miss  L.  A.  Stradley 

Miss  Virginia  Atkinson .... 


172  Marv  Keener  Institute 

173  McL'ain  Training  School 

174  McTveire  and  McGavock 

175  Metlivin  Institute Anadarko,  Okla... 

176Mineiro Juiz  de  Fora,Braz 

177 'Night  Schools  (6; Japan     

178|Pai  Chai  College - 8eoul,  Korea 

179  Porto  Aleere Iporto  Alegre.Braz 

180  Sung-Kiang  Boarding  School ISung-Kiang,  China ... 

181  Tallulah  Hargrove Songdo,  Korea... 

182  Tennessee  Home  &  Memphis  School..  |Huchow,  China. 
1831  Virginia  School Huchow,  China 

184  Woman's  Work ;Soochow.  China... 

185  Woman's  Work Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

186  Woman's  Work Changchovr.Chin 


Miss  M.  M.  Tarrant 

Miss  Fannie  Montagu... 

Miss  H.  G.  Carson 

MiesN.  B.  Gaines 

Mrs.  Julia  Gaither , 

Rev.  W.  A.  Estes,  A.B.... 

Miss  M.  C.  White 

Miss  Rebecca  Toland , 

MissMattie  H.  Watts 

Rev.  S.  A.  Stewart 

Miss  Maud  Bonnell 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Holding. 

Miss  Martha  Pvle 

Wm.  F.  Quillian,  A.B.... 
Miss  Mamie  D.  Mvers.... 
Miss  Ellie  B.  Tvdings  .... 

Miss  Esther  Case 

Rev.  H.  T.  Reed,  B.D 

Miss  Helen  Richardson.. 

C.  F.  Mitchell.  A.B 

Miss  Ida  Shaffer 


Miss  Delia  Wright 

Miss  Alice  Waters 

Miss  Arrena  Carroll 

Miss  Lochie  Rankin 

Mi=s  Minnie  Bomar 

Miss  Ida  Anderson 

Miss  Amelia  Elerding.. 
Miss  Ella  D.  Leveritt.  . 


187 
188 


VIL— Special  Institutions. 
Hetfc.  Trainicg  Scisel  fs:  Christian  Workers . 
Scarritt  Bible  &  Training  School .. 


VLLT  —Schools  for  Negroes  Aided 

BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


189  Lane  College  r.. ~ 

190  Miles  Memorial  College  IT...... 

191  Kiss  Tleo'.cgieal  ati  Isaw'.nal  College.... 

192  Paine  College 

193  Texas  College 


Nashville.  Tenn.... 
Kansas  City.  Mo.. 


Jackson.  Tenn 

Birmingham.  Ala. 
Holly  Spr'gs.Miss. 
Augusta.  Ga.... 
Tvler,  Tex 


Jas.  E.  McCulloch.  A.B.,  B.D. 
Miss  M.  L.  Gibson 


Prof.  J.  F.  Lane,  A.M 

Rev.  J.  A.  Brav 

DeWilt  C.  Potts 

Rev.  Geo.  Wms.  Walker, D.D 
S.  W.  Broome,  A.M 


Total. 
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$11,916,667 
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$721,OOol  $277,900 

379,837 

$4,051,463 

1222,478 

$923,804 

$114,690 

$487,868 
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TABLE. 

Showing:  1.  Moneys  paid  on  causes  indicated  for  1907. 
2.  Assessments  for  1908. 


Annual  Conference. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Baltimore 

Brazil  Mission 

Central  Mexico  Mission 

China  Mission 

Columbia 

Cuba  Mission 

Denver 

East  Columbia 

Florida 

German  Mission 

Holston 

Illinois 

Japan  Mission 

Kentucky 

Korea  Mission : . 

Little  Rock 

Los  Angeles 

Louisiana 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mexican  Border  Mission 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Alabama 

North  Carolina 

North  Georgia 

North  Mississippi 

North  Texas 

Northwest  Mexican  Mission 

Northwest  Texas 

Oklahoma 

Pacific 

South  Carolina 

South  Georgia 

Southwest  Missouri 

St.  Louis 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Virginia  

West  Texas 

Western  North  Carolina. 

Western  Virginia 

White  River 


Paid  1907. 


1,276  01 

293  20 

1,264  00 


60  00 


56  60 
85  00 

272  00 

17  25 

1,504  10 

108  60 


649  96 


844  48 

97  50 

443  00 

930  00 

1,519  92 


1,045  82 

1,515  00 

54  00 

123  81 

922  22 

1,797  80 

2,061  36 

1,088  00 

1,073  25 


Total $34,828  13  *$2,089  52  $50,000  00 


1,890  73 

631  00 

330  45 

2,058  94 

1,905  00 

952  31 

932  40 

1,790  00 

1,388  22 

2,572  71 

35  45 

958  24 


279  80 


$     61  62 


37  75 
6  25 

67  11 
5  20 


27  42 


35  00 
15  55 
47  45 


297  73 


100  54 
41  70 


2  65 
51  35 

147  50 

119  00 

89  07 

76  80 


75  00 

44  08 
•  16  10 

50  26 
111  00 

49  54 


151  51 
48  10 


170  46 
23  47 


45  51 


$  1,810  00 

655  00 
1,835  00 

145  00 
60  00 
45  00 
60  00 
30  00 
65  00 
85  00 

915  00 

60  00 

1,710  00 

210  00 
25  00 

945  00 


*  The  Treasurer's  total  for  Children's  Day  (see  his  Report,  p.  25)  is  somewhat  larger 
than  this  because  he  includes  some  belated  receipts  from  1906-07— viz.,  $24.15  from  the 
Arkansas  Conference,  $18.55  from  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  813.12  from  the  West- 
ern Virginia  Conference.    This  table  represents  only  moneys  raised  in  1907-08. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ASSESSMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  FOR 
EDUCATION,  1907-08. 


Amumd. 

!■»■ 

l»(*-07. 

IS07-O8. 

Iocrrur. 

D<cn*jr. 

m»  in 

1*07-08. 

Increue. 

DeerMta. 

$    8,624  65 
1  780  a 

4  -'40  i« 

1    888  11 
1,848  00 

4,998  1" 

S    8.366  10 
1  189  91 
8,101  '1 

$  8.5T1  57 
1,628  85 

• 

$     205  47 
188  86 

fdo'oa 

69  76 
887  51 

117  70 

• 

1,654  !► 

121  86 

1,818  in 

90  1" 

300b 

m  a 

:i  a 

m  b 

3.000  00 
117  70 

(  m  a 

85  50 

• 

68  a 

:),'.«!  (• 

Iffl  81 

1,886  i« 

147  u 

81  t) 

$       7  40 

117  in 

$      13  15 

81  B4 

i  976  B7 

88  m 

Florida 

888  in 

355 

399  in 
61  50 



8,688  00 
8,080  88 

use  26 

8£ 

• 
8,018  86 

■ 
6,041  12 

320  00 

1  877  88 

L5U  76 

l 
2,614  66 

10 1  50 
8,050  on 
1  864  18 

3.015  84 

872  00 
786  99 

Utile  Book 

no  so 

1,022  16 
797  28 

1,068  91 

1,030  00 

8,797  i»i 
(.000  in 

:.•"(  00 
lui  On 
ln.74:i  78 
- 

10,588  58 

6,087  00 

6,026  mi 





ty.x;  i>) 
2>H  00 
180  <«i 

11  968  i" 

15,416  86 

• 

8,961  60 

496  00 

8,666  BO 
94  00 

um  m 

7  887  61 
6,919  18 
1,871  00 

- 

1,178  :{ii 
2m  hi 

117  M 
9,480  14 
8,077  92 

11,698  '.'l 
4,728  hi 

15,146  18 

10  87 

404  19 

80  00 

1  108  82 

1  Ml  79 

2:1  si 

1,790  :(1 

1.77)  7:; 

866  mi 

10,859  29 

North  Gteorgia 

North  Minainnippl 

8,718  <»• 

1  i..i  ,,. 

6.951    III 

7,600  00 
2,387  85 
3,108  00 

5,136  45 
6,341  m 

3.577  31 
7.291  511 
2,990  47 
1,546  19 

i 

L406  m 

14,968  00 
8,654  00 
3,556  00 

B}086  25 
9,250  00 

3,898  00 
7,988  7.; 
2.913  75 
1,759  60 

1,248  86 

10,782  18 

8.013  12 

7.164  50 
1,977  (Kj 
2,756  On 
3,831  55 
4,993  75 
5,039  74 
3,169  95 
6,249  80 
23,542  46 

1.014  05 

2,607  08 
1,189  20 

12,998  7s 

3.144  78 
4,448  60 

5,974  04 
6,433  02 
8,736  in 

7.151  2.", 
10,388  57 
2,241  66 

605  07 

405  00 

5.564  m 

7,466  00 

l£66  15 

448  00 

1,858  80 

2,909  00 

820  7o 

647  26 

i 
568  31 

5,831  28 
841   18 

388  76 
614  95 
980  29 
1,393  28 
566  15 

Virginia 

901  45 

Western  Virginia.... 

76  72 

13  153  89 

213  31 

1,227  61 

Total 

$154,109  52 

$192,878  82 

$40,396  73  $1,027  43 

$152,612  64 

$177,085  73 

$40,089  73 

$15,616 

PART  IV. 


THE  ATLANTA  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


THE  ATLANTA  EDIVATK  »\AL  COXYEXTIOX. 


The  Board  of  Education  met  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  19-21.  1908. 
In  connection  with  this  meeting  there  was  held  an  Educational 
Convention,  the  programme  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Programme. 

Tuesday,  May  19  (8  p.m.).— Rev.  Joel  T.  Daves,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
presiding.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Rev.  J.  W,  Lee,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Response,  by  Bishop  C.  B.  Galloway,  Jackson,  Miss.  Address,  by  Rev.  F. 
W.  Ilinitt,  D.D.,  President  Central  University,  Danville,  Ky..  on  "Signifi- 
cant Factors  of  Christian  Education." 

Wednesday,  May  20.  Forenoon. — Rev.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  D.D.,  President 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  presiding.  Paper,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Few, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  "Educational  Standards  in  the  Col- 
leges of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South."  Paper,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Clary,  President 
Training  School,  Fordyce,  Ark.,  on  "Place  and  Work  of  the  Academy 
in  Our  Educational  System  ;"  followed  by  address  on  same  topic  by  Prof. 
YV.  R.  Webb,  President  Webb  School,  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.  Paper,  by  Rev. 
A.  H.  Godbey,  Ph.D.,  President  Morrisville  College,  Morrisville,  Mo.,  on 
"The  Place  and  Work  of  Institutions  Termed  Unclassified."  Paper,  by 
J.  H.  Kirkland,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  Vanderbilt  University,  on 
"The  Ideal  Junior  College;"  followed  by  address  on  same  topic  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Wednesday,  May  20.  Afternoon.— Rev.  W.  B.  Murrah,  D.D.,  President 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  presiding.  Paper,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Cuning- 
gim,  Director  Correspondence  School,  on  "System  of  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South ;"  followed  by  address  on  same  topic  by 
H.  X.  Snyder,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  Paper,  by  Hon.  Du  Pont  Guerry,  President  Wesleyan  College, 
Macon,  Ga.,  on  "Education  of  Women  in  the  South ;"  followed  by  address 
on  same  topic  by  W.  S.  Witham.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Paper,  by  Bishop  James 
Atkins,  D.D.,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  on  "Our  Educational  Policy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast."  Paper,  by  Rev.  D.  B.  Price,  Miles  City,  Mont.,  on  "Our 
Educational  Policy  in  the  Northwest." 

Wednesday,  May  20.  Evening. — Bishop  C.  B.  Galloway,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Jackson,  Miss.,  presiding.  Paper,  by  D.  C.  Barrow,  LL.D.,  Chancellor 
State  University,  Athens,  Ga.,  on  "The  Religious  Factor  in  State  Educa- 
tion." Paper,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  LL.D.,  President  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. New  York,  on  "The  Relations  of  Christian  Denominations  to  Col- 
leges." Paper,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  on  "Educational  Obiective." 
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Thursday,  May  21.  Forenoon. — Bishop  W.  A.  Candler,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  presiding.  Paper,  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson,  D.D.,  President 
Soochow  University,  Soochow,  China,  on  "Contribution  to  China  through 
Education.-'  Paper,  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
''Contribution  to  Japan  through  Education."  Address,  by  Rev.  John  R. 
Nelson,  Home  Mission  Secretary  General  Board  of  Missions,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  "Education  in  Home  Mission  Fields."  Paper,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Sharp,  President  Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris,  Ga.,  on  "Educa- 
tion in  the  Rural  Districts  of  the  South;"  followed  by  address  on  same 
topic  by  Rev.  Eugene  Blake,  President  Hiwassee  College,  Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 

Thursday,  May  21.  Afternoon. — Rev.  R.  G.  Waterhouse,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.,  presiding.  Paper,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Jenkins,  North  Georgia  Conference  Secretary  of  Education,  Griffin, 
Ga.,  on  "Functions  of  the  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education;"  fol- 
lowed by  address  on  same  topic  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Ainsworth,  D.D.,  President 
South  Georgia  Conference  Board  of  Education,  Savannah,  Ga.  Paper,  by 
Rev.  George  Williams  Walker,  D.D.,  President  Paine  College,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  "The  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  the  Education  of  the  Negro ;" 
followed  by  address  on  same  topic  by  Judge  W.  R.  Hammond,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Address,  by  Rev.  Luke  G.  Johnson,  Athens,  Ga.,  on  "How  Are  Church 
Institutions  to  Be  Maintained?" 

Thursday,  May  21.  Evening. — Rev.  James  E.  Dickey,  President  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  presiding.  Address,  by  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Such  of  the  foregoing  papers  as  could  be  secured  are  herewith 
reproduced,  with  thanks  to  the  authors  for  manuscripts  and  per- 
mission to  print.  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  publica- 
tion of  these  addresses  in  this  connection  does  not  commit  the 
Board  to  the  endorsement  of  all  the  views  expressed  in  them. 
The  Convention  was  an  open  forum,  where  free  discussion  was 
invited  because  it  was  believed  that  such  a  discussion  by  sincere 
and  able  men,  even  though  they  might  differ  from  one  another 
and  from  us,  would,  in  the  long  run,  best  subserve  the  interests 
of  truth.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  opinions,  varied  and  sometimes 
conflicting,  but  all  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  for  that 
reason. 
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THE  SOUTH  OF   ["0-MORROW,  EDUCATIONAL  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL. 

l'.V   REV.   JAMES   W.  LEE,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  ami  Brethren  of  the  Conference  for  Education:  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Atlanta.  You  could  not  possibly  meet  at 
this  time  to  consider  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  South 
than  is  the  one  which  calls  you  together.  In  all  respects  which  concern 
the  well-being  of  a  population  located  in  a  group  of  States,  except  in  that 
of  education,  we  are  actually  and  potentially  the  richest  24,000,000  of 
human  beings  under  the  sun.  Our  weakness  1-  our  lack  of  education  and 
of  institutions  oi  learning  amply  enough  equipped  and  sufficiently  endowed 
to  give  the  rising  generation  such  technical,  moral,  and  intellectual  train- 
ing as  is  demanded  by  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Our  overplus  of  all  the  elements  which  unite  to  make  a  people  materially 
prosperous  is  simply  amazing.  We  have  in  the  South  about  24,000,000  of 
people,  living  upon  a  territory  equal  to  thirty  p<.  r  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country.  And  yet  the  South  in  1908  was  actually  producing  forty  per 
cent  of  the  total  export-  of  the  nation  and  handling  in  Southern  ports 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  exports  going  from  American  shores.  New  York, 
the  largest  of  our  Northern  ports,  has  an  export  commerce  equal  to  $327 
for  each  one  of  it-  inhabitant-,  while  Galveston,  the  largest  of  our  Southern 
ports,  has  an  export  commerce  equal  to  $2,795  for  each  one  of  its  in- 
habitant-. Newport  News  handles  five  times  as  much  commerce  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  New  York  City,  Savannah  and  Brunswick  each 
three  times  as  much,  Pensacola  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and  Wilming- 
ton and  New  Orleans  each  twice  as  much. 

According  to  the  United  States  geological  survey,  the  South  has  a  total 
supply  of  known  iron  and  steel  ore  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe  and  that 
from  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
get  our  supplies  put  together. 

We  have  a  coal  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  while  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  together  have  only  42,000  square  miles.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  declares  that  there  is  enough 
coal  in  one  of  our  Southern  States  (say  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia),  if 
it  could  be  capitalized  at  only  ten  cents  a  ton,  to  equal  $10,000,000,000; 
enough  to  buy  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  enough  to  pay  the 
national  debts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  nearly 
enough  to  equal  the  entire  banking  capital  of  America  and  almost  enough 
to  equal  one-third  the  entire  banking  capital  of  the  whole  earth.  We  have 
been  receiving  for  the  past  five  years  $700,000,000  annually  for  our  cotton 
crop  alone,  and  this  is  only  one-third  of  our  income  from  agricultural 
products. 

We  receive  almost  enough  money  every  year  from  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  keep  us  alive  if  we  had  nothing  else.     A  gentleman  in  North 
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Carolina  refused.  $10,000  for  fifteen  acres  of  lettuce.  There  are  single 
acres  in  Texas  yielding  $1,000  a  year  in  onions  and  single  acres  in  Florida 
yielding  $2,000  a  year  in  tobacco. 

Some  Southern  Assets. 

Our  poor  little  ground  peas  advertise  our  section  from  the  peanut  stands 
of  every  city  on  the  planet.  Our  watermelons,  wrapped  in  green  rind  suf- 
ficient to  protect  their  big  sweet  hearts,  are  piling  the  sunshine  and  glory 
of  the  Southern  climate  upon  all  the  dining  tables  of  the  American  Union. 
Our  peaches,  dainty,  sweet,  beautiful,  by  their  direct  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  those  living  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  country,  are  being  converted 
into  millions  of  coin  for  the  pockets  of  our  thrifty  farmers.  We  surprise 
in  midwinter  the  denizens  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  North  with  car  loads  of 
real  spring  packed  in  our  strawberries,  and  receive  therefor  enough  money 
to  keep  the  South  blooming  the  year  round. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Southern  people  are  now  getting  ready  to 
put  into  operation  the  magnificent  experiment  of  living  without  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  This  will  enable  them  to  add  an  additional  item  of  $414,- 
000.000  to  their  annual  income.  For  the  nation's  drink  bill  is  over  $1,242,- 
000.000,  and  our  one-third  of  that,  supposing  we  drink  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  people,  will  give  us  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
of  pocket  change  every  two  years.  When  they  cut  the  drink  bill  from 
their  expense  account,  the  Southern  people  will  lift  nearly  one-half  a 
billion  of  money  annually,  hitherto  used  to  fertilize  appetite  and  passion, 
to  create  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  into  the  service  of  legitimate  industry. 

In  1878  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Boston,  said :  "Our  nation  is  to  grow  bread  for  the  world.  We  are  to 
mine  coal  and  iron  for  the  world.  We  are  to  dig  and  refine  gold  and 
silver  for  the  world.  The  stars  in  their  courses  sing  this  prophecy  of 
coming  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  success."  When  we 
think  of  the  raw  material  of  wealth  housed  since  time  began  in  our  South- 
ern mountains  and  mines  and  fields,  we  know  that  the  vast  bulk  of  this 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  success  for  the  future  must 
come  from  the  South.  Since  1878  the  United  States  has  had  practically  a 
new  birth.  It  has  been  virtually  rebuilt.  Its  structure  of  business  has 
been  renewed,  and  it  is  to-day  almost  as  different  from  the  United  States 
of  1878  as  the  England  of  Edward  VII.  is  from  the  England  of  Edward 
VI.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  in  the  next  twenty-five  years 
advance  as  rapidly  as  we  did  during  the  thirty  years  from  1878  to  1908? 

Applying  the  same  percentages  of  increase  to  the  whole  country  that 
are  known  to  have  prevailed  between  the  years  1878  and  1908  to  the  years 
that  are  to  come  between  1008  and  1938,  we  will  find  that  twenty-five  years 
from  now  we  will  have  a  population  of  140,000,000,  wealth  equal  to  $270,- 
000,000,000,  money  in  circulation  equal  to  $9,000,000,000,  a  foreign  com- 
merce equal  to  $6,500,000,000,  bank  clearings  of  $400,000,000,000.  bank  de- 
posits of  $60,000,000,000.  farm  property  worth  $50,000,000  000.  manufactured 
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products  worth  $45,000,000,000.  a  wheat  crop  of  1,000,000.000  bushels  and 
a  cotton  crop  of  30,000,000  bales.  Take  a  third  of  this  for  the  South, 
where  we  grow  all  the  cotton  and  where  more  of  the  raw  material  of 
wealth  is  found  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put  together,  and  we 
find  that  in  1938  we  will  have  in  the  South  a  population  of  nearly  50,000,- 
000,  wealth  equal  to  $90,000,000,000,  money  in  circulation  amounting  to 
$3,000,000,000,  a  foreign  commerce  worth  $2,000,000,000,  bank  clearings 
over  $100,000,000,000,  bank  deposits  of  $20,000,000,000,  farm  property 
worth  over  $20,000,000,000,  manufactured  products  worth  $15,000,000,000, 
and  a  cotton  crop  of  30,000.000  bales,  which  at  ten  cents  a  pound  will 
bring  us  an  annual  income  of  $1,500,000,000.  But  then  we  will  not 
only  be  getting  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  our  cotton;  but  if 
we  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  South  for 
twenty-five  years  according  to  the  rate  we  have  advanced  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  we  will  have  in  1933  enough  spindles  running  to  use  up 
12,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  leaving  us  18,000,000  bales  to  sell  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  addition  to  all  this,  remember  that  by  1920  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  completed,  which  will  put  our  Southern  ports  at  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Panama  City,  Brunswick,  and  Savannah 
next  door  to  the  South  American  republics  and  next  door  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  you  can  easily  understand  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
vyears  when  the  center  of  financial  and  commercial  gravity  of  this  country 
will  be  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  States  instead  of  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  and  Boston. 


Where  the  South   l>   I 

Here  are  enough  figures  on  one  side  of  our  problem  to  make  our  heads 
dizzy.  Look  now  at  the  other  side  where  we  are  actually  so  poor  that  our 
bones  may  almost  be  seen  breaking  through  the  skin  of  our  body.  Har- 
vard University  alone  has  an  annual  income  greater  by  $19,000  than  the 
incomes  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South  put  together. 
Of  the  productive  funds  held  by  American  colleges,  Southern  institutions 
have  not  ten  per  cent  of  them.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
going  to  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Columbia  and  Chicago  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford and  Washington  and  the  University  of  California  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  while  not  $10,000,000  from  benefactions  alone  have  come  to 
Southern  colleges  in  the  same  length  of  time.  George  J.  Hagar,  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  ascer- 
tained approximately  how  much  money  or  material  representing  money 
was  given  and  bequeathed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  purposes  each  year  for  ten  years  beginning 
with  1893.  He  excluded  from  the  total  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  less  than 
$5,000  in  money  or  material.  He  excluded  all  State  and  national  and  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  and  all  ordinary  contributions  to  regular  Church 
organizations  and  missionary  societies.     What  was  left  after  excluding  all 
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these  represented  the  purely  individual  henefactions.     The   figures   given 
below  represent  the  gifts  for  ten  years  in  round  numbers: 

1893    $  29.000,000 

1894  32,000,000 

1895  32,800.000 

1896  27.000,000 

1897  45,000,000 

1898  38,000,000 

1899  62,750,000 

1900  47.500,000 

1901    147,360,000 

1902    94,000,000 

1903    95,000,000 

Making  in  all  for  ten  years  $614,410,000,  or  an  average  each  year  of 
$61,040,000.  Suppose  the  average  for  the  ten  years  held  good  for  the  last 
five  years,  we  will  have: 

1904    $61,040,000 

1905  61,040,000 

1906  61 .040,000 

1907  61.040,000 

1908  61.040,000 

Making  a  total  of  $305,200,000.  which,  added  to  $610,400,000,  makes  a 
grand  total  of  $915,610,000  given  in  fifteen  years  by  large  benefactors  to 
religious,  charitable,  and  educational  purposes.  We  may  safely  take  it 
for  granted,  I  think,  that  $500,000,000  of  this  went  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Southern  colleges  have  not  received  two  per  cent  of  this  half  a 
billion  of  munificence  It  has  been  said  that  the  proportion  of  illiterate 
voters  in  the  South  is  as  great  as  in  1850,  and  that  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  white  population  are  utterly  illiterate. 

Now  we  have  a  place  between  this  enormous  bulk  of  material  wealth  on 
the  one  side  and  this  pitiable  leanness  of  educational  equipment  on  the 
other  to  plant  our  intellectual  theodolite  in  order  to  survey  the  educa- 
tional conditions  of  the  Southern  people.  One  needs  to  be  gifted  with  no 
great  insight  to  see  the  consequences  of  this  unparalleled  disproportion 
between  our  wheel  work  for  making  money  and  our  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  ideas,  between  our  mind  and  our  matter,  between  our  thought  and 
our  things.  We  cannot  long  submit  to  conditions  that  pamper  the  body 
and  starve  the  mind  without  finding  ere  long  our  center  of  gravity  as  a 
people  dropping  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  ourselves.  With  a  vast 
mountain  of  gold  on  one  side  of  us  to  enlarge  our  material  interests  and 
a  diminutive  hill  of  mental  opportunity  on  the  other  to  feed  our  in- 
tellectual interests,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  like  an  enormous  pyramid, 
with  its  base  in  the  air  and  its  apex  in  the  dust;  we  will  find  our  feet  in 
the  clouds  and  our  spirits  sprawling  on  the  earth. 
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Like  an  eagle  built  for  the  sky.  but  of  se1  purpose  failing  to  grow  wings. 
we   will  is   would   such  a  bird  of  the  -sun,  doomed  to  the 

ground  instead  of  the  heavens,  our  native  place.  Greece  in  the  period  of 
her  glory  transmitted  her  wealth  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  her  people  and  raised  up  leaders  in  art,  philosophy,  ami  patri- 
otism to  guide  the  race  in  all  ages.  Egypt  in  the  period  of  her  glory  con- 
verted her  wealth  into  the  bodies  of  her  people  and  passed  from  history 
without  a  single  valuable  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  mankind. 

A  Heritage  of  Ideals. 

Out  fathers  left  us  a  glorious  heritage  of  ideals,  and  we.  the  modern 
:  noble  sires,  should  not  permit  them  to  be  buried  beneath  the 
foundries  and  factories  and  shops  and  mills  of  our  coming  industrial 
civilization.  Every  dollar  that  is  used  to  enhance  our  financial  well- 
being  is  to  be  welcomed  if  we  can  match  every  hundred  cents  of  it  with 
a  hundred  ideas  to  dominate  it  and  control  it  in  the  interests  of  our  higher 
life.  But  it  were  better  to  be  poor,  as  the  proverbial  turkey  of  Job.  world 
without  end,  and  stil!  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads  and  see  keenly  and 
clearly  and  afar  with  our  eyes  than  to  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  moral  probity,  and  spiritual  health. 

If  the  South  advances  in  wealth  for  the  next  fifty  years  at  the  same  rate 
that  has  marked  her  progress  for  the  past  ten  years,  we  will  have  among 
us  enough  money  in  1958  to  give  to  every  family  a  palace  in  which  t<>  live, 
an  automobile  in  which  to  ride,  a  palace  car  in  which  to  cross  the  continent, 
and  a  private  yacht  in  which  to  sail  the  seas;  but  when  a  thousand  years 
in  the  future  from  1958  our  tune  is  considered,  in  what  esteem  will  we 
be  held  if  those  who  write  our  history  then  can  find  nothing  better  to 
say  of  u<  than  that  we  were  the  richest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
stupid  people— in  proportion  to  our  advantages — that  ever  in  any  age  lived 
on  the  face  of  the  earth?  It  were  better  infinitely  to  be  Diogenes,  with 
great  visions,  living  in  his  tub  and  with  independence  of  soul  enough  to 
order  Alexander  out  of  his  light,  than  to  be  Croesus,  with  his  soul  damp 
with  the  dews  of  death,  inclosed  in  a  charnel  house  built  out  of  his  wealth. 
Our  problems  as  a  section  are  complicated  by  the  presence  among  us  of 
nearly  io,oco,ooo  of  colored  people.  The  negroes  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  irritation  and  friction  and  riot  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
illiterate  white  people  among  us.  Whatever  of  opposition  there  is  to  the 
negro  in  the  South  is  found  among  uneducated  people.  The  educated 
classes  owned  the  negro  before  the  war,  and  they  were  then  and  continue 
to  be  his  best  friends.  The  negroes  understand  them  and  they  understand 
the  negro.  Education  of  the  white  people  is  the  solution  of  the  so-called 
negro  problem.  It  goes  without  saying  that  technical  education  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  never  before  in  our  history.  From  our  schools  of  prac- 
tical training  we  are  to  get  our  captains  of  industry. 

But  most  of  all  we  need  Christian  education,  which  embraces  in  its  dis- 
cipline not  only  the  hand  specially,  but  also  the  mind  in  its  universal  as- 
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pects  and  the  spirit  in  its  relations  to  God  and  man.  Already  we  are  suf- 
fering from  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  practical  phases  of  education, 
from  those  phases  which  regard  man  simply  as  a  worker  in  time  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  which  regard  him  as  a  citizen  of  eternity  as  well. 
Already  the  wages  of  a  first-class  plumber,  brick  mason,  carpenter,  or  en- 
gineer is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average  pay  of  a  preacher  in 
the  North  Georgia  Conference.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  said  in  a  sermon  two  weeks  ago  that 
commercialism  was  impeding  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  said  the  pulpit 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  times  and  that  the  preachers  were  coming  to 
be  a  laughingstock  because  they  were  compelled  to  live  a  life  of  grinding 
poverty. 

Preachers  and  Poverty. 

Religious  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  may  warrant 
the  startling  declaration  of  Dr.  Aked;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  in  the 
South  that  preachers  are  out  of  touch  with  the  times  or  that  they  have 
become  a  laughingstock  to  their  neighbors.  It  is  true  that  even  here 
they  are  compelled  to  live  a  life  of  poverty;  but  this  fact  is  matched  by 
the  sentiment  long  cherished  by  the  Southern  people  that  the  deep  hu- 
mility necessary  to  an  ambassador  of  heaven  can  only  be  developed  amid 
the  depressing  limitations  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  poverty.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  province  of  the  Lord  to  keep  the  preacher  humble;  but 
in  order  to  assist  Providence  in  making  complete  a  difficult  task  the  peo- 
ple have  thought  it  a  part  of  their  solemn  duty  to  keep  the  preacher  poor. 
So  between  what  was  thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  Lord  on  the  one  side 
and  what  was  esteemed  to  be  the  function  of  the  people  on  the  other  the 
clergy  of  the  South  have  had  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  accumu- 
lating vast  stores  of  humility.  The  Southern  people  are  inclined  to  cherish 
pity  for  the  preachers  because  of  their  poverty;  they  have  never  become 
hard  and  mean  enough  to  make  them  a  laughingstock  because  of  it.  But 
the  times  have  changed.  Humanity's  life  and  civilization  are  larger  and 
higher  than  ever  before.  Hence  the  truth  and  mercy  and  love  of  the 
eternal  demand  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  wider  intellectual  and  Spiritual 
gateways  to  flow  through  than  ever  before.  To  discount  the  preacher's 
message  by  starving  his  heart  and  mind  is  to  close  the  windows  of  our 
souls  to  heaven's  light  and  to  shut  from  our  eyes  the  hills  of  blessed  day. 
Judicial  blindness  and  abysmal  night  are  the  portions  of  that  people  who 
put  out  the  eyes,  stop  up  the  ears,  and  drown  by  means  of  earthly  din  the 
voices  of  their  spiritual  prophecies.  When  the  heart  of  Savonarola  ceased 
to  beat,  Florence  was  ruined. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  fairest  and  richest  part  of  the  planet,  we  must 
know  that  soon  the  tide  of  immigration  coming  from  all  lands  against  our 
shores  will  start  this  way.  Already  the  great  steel  trust  is  equipping  a 
vast  plant  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Millions  of  the  restless,  hungry,  poverty- 
stricken  peoples  of  the  Old  World  are  coming  to  live  beneath  our  genial 
skies  and  to  work  out  their  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
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salvation  in  our  midst.  Shall  we  educate  and  thus  become  as  a  people  the 
yeast  cake  of  this  foreign  dough,  forcing  it  to  rise  with  our  preference 
and  to  take  form  in  accordance  with  our  ideals?  or  shall  we  neglect  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  training  of  the  rising  generation,  and  thus  per- 
mit the  foreigners  to  become  the  yeast  cake  of  our  native  Southern  human 
dough,  forcing  it  to  ri-se  with  their  preferences  and  to  take  form  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ideals?  Is  any  one  ready  to  say  that  the  Southern 
people  are  not  able  to  equip  their  colleges  and  universities  up  to  the  level 
of  those  favored  institutions  in  the  East  and  North  and  West?  If  so,  it 
may  be  answered  that  any  people  with  patience,  courage,  and  indomitable 
energy  enough  to  triumph  in  a  single  generation  over  the  ravages  of  the 
most  disastrous  war  ever  waged  in  history,  and  then  when  fully  on  their 
feet  have  moral  force  enough  soon  to  eliminate  by  acts  of  legislation  a 
drink  bill  of  nearly  a  half  billion  of  dollars  annually,  have  the  innate  man- 
hood to  amaze  all  mankind  with  what  they  can  do.  The  Southern  people 
can  do  anything  they  determine  to  do.  They  can  take  their  annual  drink 
bill  if  they  wish  of  nearly  half  a  billion  of  money,  about  to  be  cut  by  the 
force  of  legislation  out  of  their  expense  account,  and  put  every  dollar  of 
it  for  ten  years  into  equipping  and  endowing  their  institutions  of  learning. 
This  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  our  hill  of  mental  opportunity  we 
now  see  on  one  side  of  us  as  broad  and  high  as  our  vast  mountain  of  gold 
we  see  on  the  other. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS  OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH, 
SOUTH. 

BY    WILLIAM    P.    FEW,   DEAN    AND    PROFESSOR   OF   ENGLISH    IN    TRINITY    COLLEGE, 
DURHAM,   N.    C. 

Why  should  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  adopt  and  enforce  educational 
standards  at  all,  and  why  the  particular  standards  that  have  been  set  up? 

We  can  never  have  first-rate  colleges  in  the  South  unless  the  people 
desire  first-rate  colleges  and  unless  they  know  what  first-rate  colleges  are. 
How  shall  the  people  desire  such  colleges  if  they  do  not  know  them,  and 
how  shall  they  know  them  when,  as  often  happens,  all  their  lives  they  are 
accustomed  to  hear  small  schools  called  colleges  and  poorly  equipped  col- 
leges called  universities?  We  all  know  there  is  at  this  moment  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  pretense  in  the  Southern  States.  This  common  practice 
indicates  a  failure  to  grasp  facts,  a  lack  of  perspective,  an  obliquity  of 
understanding  that  would  almost  seem  to  shut  the  very  doors  of  hope, 
obscuring  as  it  does  the  true  ends  of  our  striving  and  leaving  us  in  a  be- 
wildering confusion  without  a  worthy  goal  in  view.  The  hard  problem,  of 
democracy  is  to  find  and  keep  ideals,  and  perhaps  after  all  is  said  the 
greatest  menace  to  our  Southern  civilization  has  been  and  still  is  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  our  leaders — our  schools  and 
colleges,  our  newspapers  and  public  speakers — to  hold  up  high  and  right 
standards  of  life. 
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Before  we  can  begin  to  effect  a  solution  of  our  educational  problems  we 
must  recognize  them  and  see  them  in  the  perspective  of  right  standards 
and  true  ideals.  These  standards  and  ideals  can  only  be  erected  into  a  rule 
of  conduct  by  public  opinion.  But  public  opinion  must  work  through 
laws,  customs,  traditions ;  and  before  public  opinion  can  become  ef- 
fective these  laws,  customs,  and  traditions  must  be  well  known  and  widely 
accepted.  Whatever  influence,  then,  helps  to  bring  Southern  colleges  into 
line  with  the  best  American  academic  traditions  is  a  distinct  contribution' 
to  educational  progress  and  to  Southern  civilization.  Such  an  influence, 
I  think,  is  the  movement  started  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  to  establish  and  promulgate  educational  standards. 

This  and  other  like  agencies  now  so  actively  at  work  are  exerting  a 
wholesome  influence  directly  on  the  colleges  themselves,  and  they  are 
helping  to  educate  public  opinion,  and  an  educated  public  opinion  will  in 
the  end  destroy  educational  sham  and  pretense.  So  I  believe  the  setting 
up  of  standards  will  in  the  main  make  for  efficiency  and  honesty  in  educa- 
tion, though  there  is  the  plain  danger  that  colleges  in  the  rush  to  keep 
pace  with  the  upward  trend  may  set  themselves  standards  higher  than  they 
can  live  up  to;  and  that  would  lead  straight  to  the  pretense  and  dishonesty 
from  which  we  would  free  the  country.  Southern  Methodist  colleges 
should  adopt  and  publish  just  such  standards  as  they  will  enforce;  other- 
wise they  must  not  have  official  indorsement,  and  they  will  not  long  have 
the  support  of  the  better  public  opinion  of  Southern  people.  The  college 
that  is  a  party  to  sham  must  go. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  hamper  or  discredit  small  colleges.  For  that 
matter,  speaking  absolutely,  all  Southern  colleges  are  small.  I  am  myself 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  humblest  college  that  is  striving  to  give  its 
students  the  highest  it  can  give  in  character  and  education.  But  common 
honesty  demands  that  in  every  instance  the  college  be  just  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be.  An  institution  of  learning  ought  to  be  a  shining  place  where 
high-minded  youth  may  catch  aspirations  to  true  character  and  genuine 
excellence,  and  every  one  of  our  colleges  ought  to  hold  aloft  in  our 
democratic  Southern  society  high,  national,  universal  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  scholarship,  literature,  citizenship,  and  in  all  human  concerns. 
How  can  this  be  done  by  colleges  that  are  disingenuous  if  not  dishonest? 
In  institutions  as  in  individuals  it  is  what  we  are  rather  than  what  we 
profess  to  be  that  determines  the  measure  and  quality  of  our  influence. 
In  a  college  especially  the  atmosphere  is  the  dominating  force,  and  strong 
and  healthy  manhood  cannot  be  built  up  in  miasmatic  intellectual  regions. 
In  our  colleges,  above  all  other  places,  we  must  purify  the  air  with  the 
ozone  of  truth. 

I  insist  that  I  do  not  mean  the  small  college  must  go,  for  I  believe  it 
holds  a  secure  and  most  important  place  in  America.  I  wish  to  see  some 
great  colleges  in  the  South,  but  I  am  not  concerned  to  see  big  ones. 
^Great"  and  "big'  are  by  no  means  synonymous  in  my  view.  The  vicious 
doctrine  of  numbers  has.  I  think,  never  been  more  overworked  than  in 
American  colleges.     The  best  of  them  are  not  free  from  the  glorification 
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of  bigness.  Of  a  piece  with  this  American  craze  for  numbers  is  the  faith 
in  vast  machinery  to  accomplish  results.  Even  the  Churches  are  often  no 
longer  engaged  in  effort-;  to  improve  the  individual,  but  rather  to  perfect 
the  machinery  for  human  betterment  and  to  develop  a  sort  of  impersonal, 
mechanical  philanthropy  which  is  little  other  than  an  ethical  business  or- 
ganization. There  is  great  need  to-day  to  call  men  from  their  devotion  to 
things  and  machinery  back  to  the  concerns  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  In 
this  recall  and  the  accompanying  reinforcement  of  the  worth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  the  small  college  with  its  intimate  contact  and 
direct  methods  ought  to  bear  a  large  share. 

This  educational  pretense  of  which  I  speak  and  this  inflated  nomencla- 
ture by  which  a  school  becomes  a  college  and  a  college  a  university,  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  objectionable,  is  wholly  futile.  A  school  cannot  be 
made  a  college  by  merely  calling  it  a  college,  and  a  college  cannot  be 
made  a  university  by  so  christening  it.  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  punctured 
that  fallacy:  "Thing-;  are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will 
be  what  they  will  be.  Why,  then,  should  we  wish  to  be  deceived?"  The 
consequences  can  only  be  changed  by  changing  the  forces  that  are  at  work. 
The  wise  man  is  the  man  who  understands  the  forces  at  work  and  shapes 
them  toward  wise  ends,  and  the  man  who  deceives  himself  with  mere 
word*  is  doomed  to  run  upon  sudden  and  sharp  disaster. 

But  why  the  particular  standards  that  have  been  set  up?  When  these 
requirements  go  fully  into  effect  in  1910,  they  will  demand,  omitting  unes- 
sential details,  a  four-year  high  school  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  enter- 
ing the  freshman  class;  a  four-year  college  course,  though  in  exceptional 
cases  the  course  may  be  completed  in  three  years;  and  an  endowment  of 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  second  requirement  calls  for 
no  comment,  for  this  is  already  accepted  practically  everywhere.  The  re- 
quirement that  an  applicant  for  admission  to  college  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  high  school  curriculum  would  also  seem  to  be  equally  a  matter 
■of  course.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a  college  is  to  do  the  work  that 
is  everywhere  expected  of  a  college.  Either  students  must  be  prepared 
to  do  college  work  or  the  work  of  the  college  must  be  pulled  down  to  the 
grade  of  the  high  school.  The  practice  of  admitting  unprepared  students 
not  only  lowers  the  standard  of  the  college,  but  it  is  likewise  injurious  to 
the  high  schools.  If  a  boy  is  allowed  to  enter  college,  he  is  not  apt  to 
remain  in  the  high  school ;  and  when  the  college  takes  the  boys  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  school,  the  school  will  lack  patronage.  A  good  system  of 
secondary  education  cannot  exist  until  colleges  insist  upon  the  preparation 
■  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  thereby  force  them  to  remain  in  the 
schools  until  they  are  ready  for  college.  When  the  colleges  cease  to  do 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools,  the  schools  will  have  room  to  live 
and  grow.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  good  schools  and  therefore  some 
inducement  for  competent  young  men  to  go  into  high  -school  work.  It 
is  true  that  colleges  cannot  maintain  a  high  standard  of  admission  until 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  feeding  schools,  just  as  good  schools  will  not 
grow  up  without  the  college  admission  requirements.     The  two  react  upon 
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each  other.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  lead.  It  can  set  a  definite 
standard  of  admission  as  high  as  its  supporting  schools  will  permit  and 
maintain  that  standard  with  reasonable  rigidity.  This  policy  will  improve 
the  schools,  and  in  the  process  of  time  the  college  admission  requirements 
can  be  still  further  raised.  This  is  the  history  of  high-class  colleges  and 
schools  everywhere. 

The  standards  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  provide  for  this  gradual 
raising  of  the  admission  requirements.  And  the  standards  now  in  force 
and  the  standards  when  the  full  requirement  is  put  into  effect  in  1910  are 
low  enough  for  any  college  that  is  willing  to  engage  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  an  educational  system  thoroughly  organized  from  top  to  bottom,, 
which  is  the  supreme  educational  need  of  our  age.  The  time  has  comer 
in  my  judgment,  when  every  Southern  college  should  "adopt  a  definite  ad- 
mission requirement  sufficiently  high  to  make  sure  that  all  entering  stu- 
dents shall  have  completed  a  high  school  course.  Just  what  the  entrance 
standard  may  be  depends  upon  the  stage  of  development  reached  by  the 
high  schools  in  the  section  from  which  students  come.  But  in  all  cases 
the  college  should  demand  the  high  school  diploma.  The  adoption  of  this 
policy,  we  all  well  know,  will  for  some  years  to  come  keep  down  numbers 
in  all  colleges  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the 
colleges  to  seek  first  the  common  good  rather  than  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests, and  the  college  that  pursues  a  different  policy  in  the  matter  of 
admitting  students  will  do  in  this  one  way  as  much  harm  as  it  will  be 
able  to  do  good  through  all  its  other  efforts.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
the  Church  at  least  to  stand  for  a  college  that  refuses  to  do  its  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  I  for  one  find  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  this  Church  was  the 
first  to  enter  into  this  great  movement  to  differentiate  school  from  college 
and  clearly  mark  out  the  domain  of  each,  to  strengthen  the  lower  schools 
all  along  the  line,  and  to  remove  the  chaos  that  has  so  long  made  inef- 
fective our  best  efforts  at  educational  reform. 

There  is  furthermore  a  distinct  gain  in  having  college  standards  that 
are  uniform  and  in  a  sense  national.  A  uniform  admission  requirement 
will  enable  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  college  without  having  to  keep  in  view  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  college.  The  admission  requirements  set  up  by  the  present  com- 
mission are  in  a  sense  national.  That  does  not  mean  that  by  a  mere  stroke 
of  the  pen  we  can  make  our  schools  equal  to  those  of  Massachusetts.  But 
there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  schools  in  the  Southern  States  that  can 
give  a  four-year  high  school  course.  The  number  of  such  schools  will 
increase,  and  their  efficiency  will  constantly  rise  as  the  colleges  do  their 
duty  in  enforcing  standards.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in  having  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  college  diploma  that  stand  for  an  approximately 
equal  amount  of  work,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  school 
or  college  may  be  located.  The  diploma  of  one  institution  will  not  thereby 
be  rendered  as  valuable  as  the  diploma  of  any  other  institution.  This  will 
depend  on  many  other  things  besides  the  length  and  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum.    No  one  doubts  that  the  better-organized  schools   and   colleges- 
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North  have  many  advantages  over  the  meager  and  struggling  in- 
stitutions of  the  South.  These  advantages  can  only  be  offset  by  the  greater 
maturity  and  earnestness  of  Southern  students  and  the  higher  consecra- 
tion of  Southern  teachers  and  educational  wort 

While  these  standards  are  in  a  sense  firm,  they  have,  I  think,  sufficient 
-adaptability  to  suit  all  conditions.  Any  attempt  to  level  down  character- 
istic differences  in  colleges  would  be  foolish.  A  college,  like  an  individual, 
must  work  out  its  career  in  good  part  with  reference  to  the  time  and 
place  in  which  it  finds  itself.  It  cannot  create  the  materials  with  which 
it  must  work;  it  can  only  use  them;  they  are  the  gift  of  history.  The 
wi>e  college  will  set  for  itself  worthy  standards  and  ideals,  but  will  pa- 
tiently go  its  own  way  and  fulfill  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  appointed  time. 

I  believe  in  the  requirement  of  an  endowment  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  college  of  the  A  class,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
a  private  or  Church  college  without  an  endowment  can  face  the  future 
with  any  assurance;  and  this  fact  ought  to  be  put  squarely  before  the 
people.  The  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  stand  as  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum (it  is  pitiably  small)  to  which  all  colleges  of  the  first  class  must 
come,  and  this  ought  to  act  as  a  leverage  by  which  money  may  be  raised. 

It  seems  to  me  that  private  and  Church  colleges,  especially  the  latter,  are 
now  entering  upon  a  critical  period  in  the  South.  The  next  few  years 
will,  in  my  opinion,  determine  whether  they  are  to  endure  or  whether  the 
field  is  in  a  good  many  States  to  be  practically  given  over  to  the  State- 
supported  colleges.  Following  the  lead  of  the  West,  everywhere  in  the 
South  the  States  are  applying  more  money  to  their  colleges,  and  they  are 
becoming  better  equipped.  Even  the  president  of  an  ancient,  rich,  and 
distinguished  university  like  Harvard  has  in  his  last  two  reports  felt 
called  on  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  endowed  institutions  of 
the  higher  education  must  look  forward  to  formidable  competition  with 
State-supported  colleges.  If  the  effects  of  this  struggle  can  be  felt  by  a 
rich  and  famous  university,  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  to  a  college 
with  less  than  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  endowment?  This  impend- 
ing fight  for  survival  should  be  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of  our 
people  everywhere.  There  is  an  abiding  need  of  the  endowed  college  in 
the  South,  the  college  that  will  be  independent  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  for  the  highest  ideals  and  even  fight  for  them  when  necessary;  that 
will  be  free  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  siren  voices  of  political  expediency 
and  pliant  opportunism,  which  at  crucial  moments  are  heard  in  a  democ- 
racy and  which  become  at  times  mighty  enough  to  "insurrect  the  public 
mind''  and  threaten  the  wreckage  of  the  republic.  At  such  times  we  need 
strong,  independent  colleges  that  will  stand  as  bulwarks  against  which  the 
intellectual  confusions  and  the  surging  passions  of  the  hour  shall  beat 
in  vain. 

We  need  especially  in  this  time  of  hesitancy  and  uncertainty  in  so  many 
directions  the  Church  college,  that  is  not  set  to  promote  sectarianism  (for 
I  take  it  no  Protestant  American  Church  would  stand  for  that  to-day), 
that  does  not  exist  to  promote  denominationalism   (no  college  competent 
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to  do  educational  work  could  live  for  that),  but  whose  first  business  is  to 
promote  Christian  education.  We  need  to  put  this  Hebraic  salt  into  the 
unleavened  lump  of  American  life,  lest  the  mind  of  the  nation  become 
"'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought"  and  we  lose  the  robust  char- 
acter and  the  moral  energy  upon  which  depends  all  individual  and  na- 
tional greatness.  In  our  educational  work  we  ought  to  build  not  alone 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future  as  well.  I  for  my  part  hope  that  this 
requirement  of  an  endowment  may  be  the  means  of  engaging  the  best 
thought  of  the  Church  in  an  effort  to  select  the  strategically  available  col- 
lege-, concentrate  upon  these,  and  make  them  strong  enough  to  survive 
the  struggles  of  the  present  and  the  future  and  to  stand  through  the  years 
as  beacons  of  light  to  guide  the  generations  from  age  to  age  along  the  hard 
road  of  progress. 


TH£  PLACE  AXD  WORK  OF  THE  ACADEMY  IN  OUR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM. 

BY    I'KOF.    J.    D.   CLARY,   PRESIDENT   TRAINING   SCHOOL,   FORDYCE,    ARK. 

For  a  long  while  we  have  been  building  an  educational  structure. 
Through  many  years  we  have  worked  faithfully  on  the  upper  story.  It 
has  been  completed,  handsomely  furnished  and  equipped,  and  even  much 
has  been  appropriated  for  its  permanent  maintenance.  Recently  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  lower  story  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  thought 
that  by  strengthening  it  and  providing  more  stairways  by  which  to  reach 
the  upper  story  this  part  of  the  building  will  be  rendered  more  secure  and 
the  whole  more  valuable.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  founda- 
tion must  be  -stronger  than  the  superstructure— this  turning  to  the  work 
of  the  lower  story — which  has  suggested  new  interest  in  the  academy  and 
its  work. 

The  secondary  school  comes  in  curriculum  above  the  primary  and  ele- 
mentary school  and  below  the  college.  It  is  secondary  in  name  only,  not 
in  importance.  Its  grades  are  the  steps  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
college  above.  It  supplies  both  the  college  and  the  business  world  with 
material  from  which  come  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs.  Is  there 
another  institution  whose  wares  fill  such  varied  uses  or  are  so  essential 
in  every  department  of  human  thought  and  activity?  Supplying  all  the 
college  students  and  a  vastly  larger  number  of  business  and  professional 
men  who  do  not  attend  college,  it  is  easily  the  school  in  our  educational 
system  which  holds  the  most  vital  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  A 
small  per  cent  of  our  citizens  pass  through  the  university  door.  A  boy 
may  not  choose  to  attend  college  or  will  be  denied  the  privilege  and  be 
forced  to  meet  the  issues  of  life  without  a  college  Alma  Mater.  But  few 
will  fail  at  some  time  to  have  been  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school.  This 
alone  justifies  the  statement  that  this  school  holds  the  supreme  place  of 
service  and  must  be  the  most  important  school  we  have.  The  course  of 
study  given  by  a  good  school  has  been  given  under  various  names.     Some 
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have  called  it  "collegiate  instruction;"  others  have  given  it  a  name  even 
more  pretentious — this  was  before  the  day  of  pure  food  laws  requiring 
all  articles  to  be  truthfully  and  honestly  labeled.  A  few  colleges  of  better 
grade  and  more  honesty  have  recognized  the  work  as  indispensable,  and 
have  offered  it  as  subcollegiate  work  (a  side  line),  reasoning  perhaps  that 
the  public  would  strike  at  the  college  bait  and  be  caught  on  the  secondary 
hook. 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  the  secondary  school  is  coming  more  into 
favor  with  the  public  and  with  the  colleges.  The  schools  themselves  are 
more  numerous;  colleges  which  once  frowned  on  them  recognize  their 
growth  in  popular  favor  and  are  eager  to  commend  them.  There  was  a 
time  when  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  college  was  a  brick  building  of 
ordinary  dimensions  and  a  president  of  extraordinary  pretensions  who 
appealed  for  patronage  to  the  unlettered  boy-  of  fifteen,  and  they  were 
off  at  once  to  swell  the  college  roll  and  the  boys'  heads.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  only  requirement  for  admission  to  these  colleges  was  the  purchase 
of  a  ticket  from  home  to  the  -eat  of  the  -college,  and  that  this  amount 
might  be  deducted  from  the  fees  of  the  first  quarter.  Such  things  are 
fast  pa-sing  away.  Those  that  aspire  to  be  real  colleges  have  raised  their 
standards;  others  are  slowly  dying,  and  the  school  is  being  given  its 
proper  place  of  dignity  and  honor.  As  I  write  I  recall  within  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  the  death  of  -even  colleges  and  two  universities  in 
Arkansas  and  the  establishing  of  t«ice  that  number  of  training  schools 
and  academies  with  increasing  patronage.  Not  long  ago  a  local  com- 
munity held  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  college,  while  at  once  training 
schools  sprang  up  in  two  near-by  towns.  We  have  great  cause  for  con- 
gratulation because  of  our  progress  in  secondary  education.  He  who  can 
make  a  good  school  grow  where  a  cheap  college  grew  before  is  a  bene- 
factor to  his  State.  A  widely  read  newspaper  in  our  State,  in  comment- 
ing favorably  on  the  action  of  a  school  in  dropping  the  name  "college"  to 
assume  that  of  "institute,"  said :  "A  first-class  secondary  school  is  far  and 
away  more  desirable  than  a  second-rate  college."  Not  many  years  ago 
the  sentiment,  "a  college  spire  pointing  toward  heaven  and  a  college  bell 
calling  on  every  hilltop  in  the  land,"  was  received  with  generous  applause. 
This  changed  sentiment  shows  that  we  have  come  to  earth  and  are  con- 
cerning ourselves  about  the  better  part  of  education.  A  duty  not  to  be 
neglected  by  our  academies  is  to  serve  as  antidote  against  the  shallow  pre- 
tense of  those  colleges  which  rind  the  most  congenial  soil  in  the  midst  of 
ignorance. 

"Academy"  is  used  in  our  system  to  designate  the  school  that  is  to  do 
secondary  work.  With  whom  does  the  academy  deal?  At  this  point  this 
school  is  more  vitally  connected  with  youth  than  are  schools  of  higher 
grade.  The  years  for  academy  work  begin  within  a  year  or  so  of  twelve 
and  continue  largely  through  the  teens,  so  that  we  may  call  the  teens 
usually  the  period  of  secondary  work.  These  are  the  years  when  many 
allow  a  boy  to  flounder  in  his  own  way — the  time  when  there  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  waste  in  human  life.    Our  schools  should  seek  to  prevent  this 
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waste,  to  magnify  these  years,  to  fill  them  with  earnest  striving.  Founda- 
tion and  mastery  are  the  key  words  for  this  period.  These  years  have 
been  called  by  a  great  English  schoolmaster  the  mighty  years  of  life,  and 
well  may  they  be  so  called.  It  is  a  time  for  change;  the  features  are  as- 
suming a  manlier  set;  the  frame  grows  into  a  sturdier  build;  the  voice 
changes  to  a  deeper  bass.  And  the  internal  changes  are  not  less  marked. 
For  the  first  time  a  boy  begins  to  feel  the  yearning  within  which  reaches 
and  gropes  blindly  for  light.  He  has  grown  tired  of  childish  things  and 
aspires  to  wear  the  toga  virilis.  He  fancies  himself  too  large  to  be  a 
child ;  he  is  too  weak  to  be  a  man.  Habits  are  being  formed,  aims  and 
hopes  becoming  fixed.  His  ideals  are  now  to  take  permanent  shape.  He 
is  seeking  out  a  model,  and  needs  a  wise  director  to  assist  in  choosing 
the  praiseworthy,  a  guide  who  can  lead  him  somewhat  toward  stability  and 
manliness.  The  needs  of  the  period  are  imperative  and  varied.  We  deal 
not  with  the  finished  product,  but  with  the  material  in  its  making,  and 
with  material  finer  than  that  of  the  costliest  workmanship.  Every  moment 
of  these  years  throbs  with  great  possibilities.  Here  are  opportunities 
which  come  not  back  again.  Was  it  not  Ruskin  who  said:  "Take  your 
vase  of  Venice  glass  out  of  the  furnace  and  strew  chaff  over  it  in  its  trans- 
parent heat  and  recover  that  to  its  clearness  and  rubied  glory  when  the 
north  wind  has  blown  upon  it;  but  do  not  think  to  strew  chaff  over  the 
child  fresh  from  God's  presence  and  to  bring  the  heavenly  colors  back 
to  him — at  least,  in  this  world?"  To  guide  all,  to  awaken  some,  to  re- 
strain others,  to  arouse,  to  hold  in  check,  to  urge,  to  lead  out,  to  encour- 
age, to  drill,  to  quicken,  to  train,  to  inspire — these  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
academy  through  those  mighty  years  with  which  it  is  intrusted. 

The  academy  deals  with  youth;  the  college,  with  those  of  riper  years. 
For  youth  and  its  needs  the  course  of  study  must  be  planned;  for  youth 
its  teaching  force  must  be  selected;  for  youth  its  methods  of  recitation  are 
chosen ;  for  youth  all  its  energies  combine.  And  all  these  differ  from  the 
needs  of  the  upper  schools,  which  are  for  those  who  have  learned  to 
aspire,  who  are  eager  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  The  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity teaches  his  subject.  His  specialty  is  his  field  of  work.  There  center 
all  his  interest  and  studies.  But  in  the  academy  the  boy  must  be  the 
specialty ;  the  chief  interest  must  be  in  the  pupil.  He  must  be  above  the 
subject.  He  it  is,  not  the  subject,  that  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  teacher 
must  hold  untiring  interest  in  him  and  sympathy  for  him.  You  do  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  the  teacher  can  be  ignorant  of  the  subject  he 
teaches.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  know  it  so  well  that  he  will  not  fail 
in  the  adaptation  of  subject  to  pupil.  But  when  his  interest  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge  grows  stronger  than  his  interest  in  the  boys  he  has  become 
a  distributer  of  knowledge,  and  he  is  not  the  vital  teacher  needed  for  the 
academy.  Here  is  the  source  of  perennial  joy  in  teaching — the  study  of 
the  pupil.  The  one  who  loves  his  subject  or  method  only  may  lead  a 
routine,  humdrum  life.  But  nothing  is  more  varied  than  mind  and  noth- 
ing more  fascinating  than  to  watch  its  development.  Subjects  may  be- 
come monotonous;  pupils,  never. 
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Because  of  the  youth  of  its  students  the  academy  requires  a  discipline 
peculiar  to  itself.  There  must  be  frankness,  sympathy,  and  firmness  shown 
by  him  who  controls  youth  at  this  age.  More  than  at  any  other  period  of 
life  does  manhood  impress  the  student.  He  should  be  treated  as  a  boy 
and  not  as  a  man.  and  yet  the  manliness  he  has  must  be  recognized  and 
he  must  be  led  by  wise  direction  under  discipline  which  leads  to  self- 
control.  The  attempt  to  control  boys  by  the  same  discipline  by  which  men 
in  college  are  guided  places  the  boy  out  of  his  proper  place  and  deprives 
him  of  an  inheritance  of  training  which  is  due  him,  without  which  he 
must  always  be  handicapped.  Some  colleges. have  sought  to  combine  col- 
lege and  academy  students  into  one  body  having  uniform  discipline  for 
all.  Thus  a  boy  loses  the  discipline  so  necessary  in  those  years  under  a 
wise  secondary  teacher — a  calamity  for  which  even  the  advantages  of  a 
college  career  cannot  fully  compensate.  The  best  academy  will  be  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  that  work  alone  and  not  in  connection  with  nor  under 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  college. 

We  have  claimed  for  the  academy  a  very  large  clientage  as  to  number 
and  as  to  years  embraced  within  its  scope.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege (for  the  college  should  draw  its  students  from  the  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private)  and  also  for  life.  We  believe  that  the  best  thought 
in  the  colleges  and  in  the  vocations  of  life  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
agree  that  these  do  not  require  different  courses  of  study,  and  that  the 
studies  which  best  prepare  for  college  are  also  best  for  him  who  cannot 
enter  there.  It  is  a  severe  criticism  of  a  college  to  insist  that  the  course 
offered  there  leads  away  from  life's  needs  and  demands  a  preparation  not 
in  keeping  with  the  preparation  for  life.  How,  then,  shall  we  outline 
the  aims  of  the  academy  ? 

I  shall  choose  to  place  them  under  three  heads :  the  vocational,  the  edu- 
cational, and  the  inspirational  aims.  The  large  clientage  to  which  we 
appeal  makes  necessary  some  reference  to  vocational  aims.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  should  prepare  for  any  profession,  but  rather  that  it  should 
give  a  mastery  of  self  and  a  fullness  of  power  which  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  master  any  subject  and  to  fill  any  place  with  credit.  The  choice 
of  a  profession,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  deferred  until  the  later  years  of 
attendance.  But  the  students  who  come  to  us  have  come  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Nine-tenths  of  them — regret  it  as  we  may — are  going 
to  their  life  work  with  no  other  equipment  than  we  give.  Would  it  not 
be  criminal  carelessness  to  let  them  go  forth  with  no  teaching  as  to  the 
value  of  a  profession?  A  boy  must  not  fail  to  have  impressed  on  him 
the  principles  which  guide  in  choosing  one's  calling  and  to  be  taught  the 
traits  which  lead  to  success  in  every  vocation.  He  should  know  something 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  many  worthy  professions  and  trades,  and 
should  begin  to  play  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul,  to  find  out  under  in- 
telligent guiding  which  of  these  appeal  strongly  to  his  inner  longings. 
Teach  him  this,  give  him  by  all  means  a  poise  of  serious  thoughtfulness 
and  awaken  in  him  a  desire  for  helpfulness  to  his  fellow-man,  and  you 
have  served  well  the  vocational  aims. 
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Whatever  else  may  be  the  function  of  the  academy,  its  patrons  expect 
it  to  provide  the  elements  of  general  culture  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  included  in  its  curriculum.  They  look  to  it  for  the  beginnings  of 
scholarship,  for  training  in  accuracy,  and  for  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  its  graduates  to  pursue  future  studies  in  science,  arts,  or  trades 
with  success.  This  calk  for  intensive  work  in  order  to  promote  precision 
of  thought  and  speech,  without  which  there  can  be  no  thoroughness  of 
scholarship,  no  successful  college  career.  Those  studies  which  develop 
strength  belong  to  this  period  and  to  this  curriculum.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  in  laying  foundations  we  should  first  desire  solidity.  He  who 
sacrifices  this  for  decorations  has  missed  the  purpose  before  him.  A  spe- 
cial province  of  this  school  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  When  a  boy 
has  learned  where  to  look  for  things  and  has  acquired  some  initiative  in 
thinking,  together  with  the  mastery  of  a  few  subjects  at  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation, his  college  and  future  career  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  here  a  course  of  study.  The  course  now 
prescribed  by  our  commission  for  admission  to  colleges  of  the  "A"  class 
with  some  modification  in  English  requirements  should  meet  the  demands 
and  should  be  accepted  by  all  our  schools.  The  course  must  have  less 
concern  with  number  of  studies  than  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Our 
academies  must  not  attempt  too  many  subjects.  The  student  who  has 
mastered  a  few  principles,  has  learned  thoroughly  a  few  subjects  can 
advance  more  rapidly  and  easily  in  college  or  business  than  he  who  has 
browsed  on  many  sciences  and  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  many  fields. 
Mediocrity  is  a  curse  of  American  youth.  It  is  the  province  of  our 
academy  to  turn  the  youth  from  it  and  to  prepare  him  for  something 
higher.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  de- 
mand accuracy  and  require  time  for  their  mastery.  When  school  is 
turned  into  a  playhouse  and  all  things  are  made  easy,  our  mental  powers 
shrink  and  weaken.  Education  is  not  breadth  if  breadth  means  the  spread- 
ing of  one's  energies  over  too  wide  a  field,  but  it  is  mastery.  Happy  is 
that  youth  who  has  secured  in  his  boisterous  years  the  results  of  firm  dis- 
cipline and  has  learned  the  value  of  thoroughness  and  concentration.  It 
is  our  part  to  give  attention  to  these  things.  We  make  no  specialists. 
When  he  leaves  our  hands,  he  will  be  neither  merchant,  minister,  nor 
magistrate,  but  should  be  first  of  all  a  man. 

But  the  value  of  our  teaching  is  to  be  found  not  in  what  the  pupils  get 
but  in  what  they  become.  The  formative  power  of  the  teacher  consists 
not  in  what  he  teaches  but  in  what  he  lives. 

"It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  does  attain." 

The  crowning  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 

"Some  earnest  word  or  line 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart." 
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-  :he  inspirational  aim.  Whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  school,  it 
should  be  rated  by  the  inspiration  to  higher  moral  and  intellectual  life 
instilled  into  its  pupils.  That  is  the  best  school  which  makes  the  best  men. 
The  academy  should  take  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  introduce  him  to  the 
college.  Send  him  forth  without  having  aroused  in  him  thirsting  for 
deeper  draughts  of  knowledge  and  aspirations  to  explore  broader  fields 
of  culture,  and  all  your  geography  is  sounding  brass  and  your  arithmetic 
tinkling  cymbal.  There  is  always  a  gain  in  power,  in  manhood,  when  a 
desire  for  higher  attainments  gets  into  a  boy.  The  academy  which  fails 
to  impress  this  fails  in  the  greatest  opportunity  presented  to  it. 

Unquestionably  the  poorest  school  is  the  one  that  sees  pupils  go  forth 
with  the  belief  that  they  have  reached  the  summit,  that  there  are  no  more 
worlds  for  them  to  conquer.  For  such  the  perpendicular  pronoun  obscures 
all  else.  What  fault  more  serious  in  any  school  than  that  the  influence  is 
not  inspiring  its  students  with  desires  for  higher  attainments?  We  adorn 
the  school  walls  with  pictures  of  noble  men,  float  flags  from  our  buildings, 
make  attractive  our  libraries  with  lr.-  S— all  to  incite  the  youth 

to  patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  Shall  we  not  stimulate  to  scholarship 
and  manhood  by  keeping  before  them  the  college  and  by  pointing  to  the 
rewards  career?     Indeed,  this  inspiration  is   worth  more  than 

all  the  grammar  and  history  we  can  teach.  Not  Arnold's  knowledge  of 
mathematics  gave  Rugby  fame,  but  the  life  of  the  man  made  him  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  good  to  the  English  people.  Not  so  much  the 
scholarship  of  Thring  as  his  manliness  made  Uppingham  great.  The  char- 
acter of  Mark  Hopkins  did  more  for  American  youth  than  what  he  knew 
of  books.  As  you  look  over  your  own  life,  what  do  you  remember  as  the 
most  helpful  influence  in  it — the  way  in  which  your  teacher  explained  the 
classes  of  levers  or  the  way  in  which  he  walked  before  the  community; 
his  analysis  of  abstruse  problems  or  his  love  for  right,  his  scorn  for  wrong; 
his  acquaintance  with  history-  or  his  high  purpose,  his  purity  of  life,  his 
integrity  of  conduct?  This  was  the  best  lesson  taught  by  the  pioneer  and 
early  model  of  secondary  schools  in  the  South  in  the  character  of  its  two 
founders.  Let  us  not  forget  that  these  are  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  functions  of  the  academy.  Prepare  the  boy  for  a  vocation  if  you 
wish  him  to  have  training  and  discipline;  give  him  instruction  if  you  can. 
Fail  not,  O  my  fellow-workers  in  the  academy,  fail  not  to  let  him  go  forth 
hungry  for  higher  thought,  for  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 
Vocation,  education,  inspiration,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  for 
youth  is  inspiration. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  religious  training  in  the  academy.  That  must 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  the  school  is  a  Christian  school  and 
the  teacher  a  Christian  man.  If  it  does  not  put  these  saving  influences 
about  the  young,  if  it  does  not  bring  out  and  intensify  the  best  in  religious 
life,  it  is  salt  which  has  lost  its  savor  and  men  should  cast  it  out  and  tread 
it  under  foot.  On  this  broad  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schools  let 
me  leave  with  you  the  impressive  words  of  President  Hopkins : 
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If  man  is  to  be  educated  physically  and  intelligently  because  he  has  a 
physical  and  intelligent  nature,  why  should  he  not  be  educated  and 
trained  morally  and  spiritually  because  he  has  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature?  If  men  are  to  be  trained  to  be  strong  in  muscle,  why  not 
to  be  "strong  in  the  Lord?"  If  to  wrestle  with  each  other,  why  not 
with  wickedness?  If  to  carry  on  mimic  fights  and  boxing,  why  not  to 
"fight  the  good  fight  of  faith?"  If  to  gain  the  crown  of  victory  in  con- 
tests with  each  other,  why  not  "an  incorruptible  crown?"  If  to  run 
races  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  campus,  why  not  to  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  them  in  which  they  are  "compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses?"  Why,  in  short,  if  they  are  to  be  trained 
in  bodily  exercise,  that  "profiteth  little,"  should  they  not  be  trained  in 
godliness,  "that  is  profitable  unto  all  things?" 


THE  PLACE  AND  WORK  OF  INSTITUTIONS  TERMED  UN- 
CLASSIFIED. 

BY  REV.   A.   H.  G0DBEV,  PH.D.,  MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE,  MORRISVILLE,  MO. 

The  topic  assigned  me  is  the  most  serious  problem  before  us  to-day,  in- 
volving the  possible  advance  or  reduction  of  the  scope  of  activities  of  many 
invaluable  institutions,  their  survival  or  extinction,  and  inevitably  raising 
directly  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  proposed  standards  of  measure- 
ment. It  is  impossible  in  the  few  moments  allotted  me  to  treat  such  a 
topic.  And,  as  in  the  negro  question,  there  are  two  points  of  view  for  the 
discussion :  that  of  a  long-distance  easy-chair  philanthropy  based  upon 
abstract  theory,  and  that  of  the  man  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  dealing 
with  immediate  necessities.  As  a  representative  of  the  latter  class  I  know 
beforehand  that  I  shall  hardly  please  the  former. 

Further,  determining  the  place  of  the  unclassified  school  requires  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  history  of  American  colleges;  and  here  I  cannot 
offer  you  data  or  illustrations,  but  merely  summarize  results  at  the  risk 
of  seeming  purely  dogmatic.  There  at  once  appear  two  methods  of  achiev- 
ing permanence.  An  institution  may  begin  with  abundant  capital  and 
equipment,  assuring  permanence  at  the  outset.  Such  are  the  older  English 
colleges  and  European  foundations  and  a  very  few  recent  American 
schools.  The  second  method  is  to  begin  humbly  and  grow  slowly  through 
several  generations.  This  is  the  history  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
colleges;  both  in  finance  and  curriculum  they  have  been  and  still  are  in 
a  state  of  flux:  nearly  all  have  been  for  a  long  period  what  we  for  the 
nonce  call  "the  unclassified  school."  We  have  not  a  single  Southern  Meth- 
odist school  that  has  any  other  history.  Those  financially  fortunate  enough 
to  be  now  in  our  present  Class  A  must  needs  be  modest  in  deportment 
toward  kinsmen  still  struggling  with  poverty,  lest  it  be  said  that  "Jeshurum 
waxed  fat  and  kicked,"  that  they  "have  forgotten  the  pit  whence  they  were 
digged."  Some  at  least  of  our  unclassified  schools  are  equaling  in  cur- 
riculum and  in  character  of  output  wealthier  confreres.  The  Rhodes 
scholarship  in  Missouri  this  year  goes  to  the  graduate  of  a  school  that 
does  not  equal  in  faculty,  library,  and  equipment  some  of  our  unclassified 
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schools,  but  it  has  endowment.  Distinctions  seemingly  based  solely  upon 
wealth  can  never  be  other  than  invidious,  and  in  no  case  known  to  me 
helpful. 

This  caution  prompts  a  further  statement.  Comparing  the  two  methods 
of  college-building  referred  to,  we  find  certain  advantages  in  character 
with  those  of  feeble  origin  and  gradual  growth.  An  old  and  well-endowed 
institution  by'  reason  of  its  financial  independence  is  ultraconservative, 
touch  with  public  sentiment,  even  hidebound  in  its  very  curric- 
ulum. Who  does  not  know  of  the  long  fight  necessary  to  secure  recogni- 
tion for  modern  science  in  the  course  of  study  of  English  universities? 
Is  it  possible  that  a  certain  arbitrary  stiffness  of  curriculum  may  appear 
in  our  own  midst  from  a  like  source?  And,  further,  the  conservatism  of 
old  and  rich  institutions  may  make  them  centers  of  opposition  to  social, 
political,  and  religious  reforms.  Tn  nearly  every  instance  in  history  they 
actually  have  been  such.  But  the  school  of  slow  growth  and  scanty  pat- 
ronage is  the  embodied  struggle  of  high  ideals  with  depressing  poverty 
on  the  part  of  toilers  whose  motto  through  years  of  struggle  is  that  of  the 
covenanter's  banner,  "She  Expccto,"  and  who  endure  as  seeing  that  which 
is  invisible.  Is  it  to  their  discredit  or  are  they  dishonest  because  they 
face  hardships  to  impart  an  instruction  which  some  others  will  not  give 
unless  well  paid?  or  does  the  persistence  of  half-realized  ideals  during 
long  dependence  upon  a  shifty  public  patronage  indicate  a  toughness  of 
fiber,  an  inspirational  atmosphere,  and  a  certain  flexibility  impossible  in 
institutions  financially  prosperous?  The  oft-vaunted  superiority  of  the 
graduate  of  the  small  college  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
poverty  of  the  institution.  Hard-worked  and  poorly  paid  teachers  by 
their  example  inspire  courage,  diligence,  and  self-denial  in  the  student 
body  as  well-paid  dilettante  professors  can  never  do.  Poverty  presents 
the  same  possible  advantages  to  institutions  that  it  does  to  individuals. 

The  unclassified  school  then  to  the  historical  student  or  evolutionist  rep- 
resents a  familiar  and  generally  necessary  stage  in  the  making  of  schools. 
To  the  modern,  well-endowed  schools  we  would  say:  We  are  your  con- 
temporary ancestors.  Our  relation  to  you  is  that  of  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly,  of  the  youth  of  eighteen  to  the  youth  of  twenty-one.  Will  you 
insist  upon  our  perpetuation  in  a  state  of  arrested  development?  Or  will 
you  advocate  our  extinction  upon  the  mere  ground  of  immaturity?  Or, 
if  you  would  foster  our  growth,  do  you  think  to  hasten  it  by  stretching  us 
upon  a  Procrustean  couch?  How  can  you  by  such  anxious  thought  add 
one  cubit  to  our  stature?  In  your  own  historic  development  did  you  en- 
counter such  factors?  and  would  you  have  counted  them  favorable  to  your 
progress  if  you  had  encountered  them?  I  not  only  tell  you  that  some  of 
the  influences  and  methods  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  wholly  mis- 
chievous to  struggling  schools,  but  that  they  have  avowedly  intended  to 
be  so.  There  was  to  be  wholesale  destruction  of  schools ;  a  select  few 
might  live. 

If,  indeed,  we  have  too  many  schools,  let  us  thin  them  to  a  stand.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  "too  many  schools" — that  they  are  killing  each  other 
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by  close  competition  or  merely  that  we  have  more  than  our  Southern 
stinginess  has  thus  far  properly  endowed?  (As  a  Southern  man  I  may  be 
permitted  that  expression;  and  viewing  the  facts  about  our  wealth  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Lee.  I  think  I  shall  stick  to  it  till  in  educational  matters  at 
least  we  reform.)  A  survey  of  the  field  warrants  the  belief  that  few 
things  have  been  more  mischievous  to  the  proper  development  of  our 
educational  work  than  the  persistent  cry  of  the  past  fifteen  years  that 
'"we  have  too  many  schools."  There  is  no  case  personally  known  to  me 
where  the  extinction  of  any  school  of  ours  was  due  to  the  adjacence  of  a 
similar  one.  The  statistics  of  the  Xew  York  General  Board  indicate  that 
strong  colleges  can  be  developed  every  -seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles 
in  population  of  average  density,  with  an  additional  one  for  each  excep- 
tional center  of  population.  We  should  have  treble  our  present  number 
of  strong  schools  to  make  our  Methodist  quota  of  such  number;  and  con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  college  graduates  to  population,  the  collegiate 
department  of  our  schools  should  enroll  about  ten  thousand  students  in- 
stead of  four  thousand  to  represent  a  fair  quota  of  our  nearly  two  million 
members.  Looking  at  the  facts  again,  we  find  a  number  of  strong  colleges 
planted  all  through  our  territory  by  Northern  philanthropy  and  avowedly 
maintained  as  missionary  enterprises — some  of  them  very  successful  ones, 
too — while  we  sit  whining  that  "we  have  too  many  schools."  But  others 
openly  excuse  their  missions  in  our  midst  by  the  statement  that  "Meth- 
odists are  not  college  people." 

In  the  Appalachians  the  Presbyterians  have  planted  a  score  of  schools 
and  gathered  an  annual  patronage  of  five  thousand  or  more,  while  we 
excuse  our  neglect  by  saying  that  "we  have  too  many  schools."  Twenty- 
five  years  since  the  Presbyterians  had  but  seven  strong  colleges  throughout 
the  great  West.  They  now  have  thirty-four  and  a  large  number  of  acade- 
mies in  the  same  territory,  or  fifty-two  colleges  in  the  whole  country; 
while  we,  far  below,  though  with  greater  membership,  have  "too  many 
schools."  During  the  past  year  they  have  added  nearly  $2,000,000  to  their 
various  institutions;  their  General  Board  has  collected  and  disbursed  $175.- 
000.  Fifteen  enterprises  now  being  pushed  make  a  total  of  $2,150,000; 
while  we,  with  a  larger  constituency  and  one-fifth  as  many  colleges,  "have 
too  many  schools."  They  have  built  an  average  of  one  college  a  year  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  Missouri  during  that  period  we  have  been 
listening  to  the  slogan  :  "We  need  only  one  great  school."  The  Presby- 
terian bodies  have  built  three  in  the  State  during  that  period  and  increased 
the  endowment  of  a  fourth,  having  now  four  of  the  seven  Protestant  col- 
leges of  the  Missouri  College  Union.  We  took  the  country  from  the 
Presbyterians  by  means  of  our  itineracy;  they  may  retake  it  from  us  by 
their  colleges,  as  the  Jesuits  recaptured  Austria  from  Protestantism  by 
like  means.  And  finally,  referring  to  the  answers  to  a  circular  of  in- 
quiries sent  out  by  me  to  our  unclassified  schools,  I  find  none  in  proximity 
to  or  sharp  competition  with  any  other  of  our  own.  Their  extinction, 
then,  is  not  the  solution  of  the  problem,  nor  is  any  policy  a  solution  which 
may  make  their  extinction  probable. 
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I  have  touched  a  theory  that  merits  a  little  further  attention — viz...  that 
a  few  high-grade,  widely  separated  institutions  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  As  Methodists  we  must  remember  the  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  of  England  in  1740.  That  state  of  things  is  directly  chargeable 
to  the  policy  mentioned.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Eton.  Harrow, 
or  Charterhouse  never  did  and  never  could  educate  the  English  populace, 
.lionist  is  but  half  understood.  The  majority  of 
hundred  and  fifty  published  works  are  elementary  texts  for  gen- 
eral education  of  the  masses.  The  scores  of  small  schools  that  sprang  up 
wherever  he  trod  heralded  the  democratization  of  learning  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  modern  public  school  system  of  England  and  America. 

A  further  illustration  may  be  found  by  contrasting  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  with  the  Central  West  or  with  the  country  at  large.  More 
than  twenty  year-  since  these  States  passed  laws,  which  are  often  com- 
mended to  us,  restricting  the  granting  of  charters  to  colleges,  making  the 
financial  and  other  requirements  exceedingly  high.  But  a  few  years  >ince 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educatii  n  announced  that  the  number 
king  higher  education  in  New  York  was  only  seven  per 
one  thousand;  while  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  14.7  per  one 
thousand ;  and  in  Kansas  City.  Topeka,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Central  West  the  rate  was  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  per 
one  thousand.  At  the  same  time  some  of  these  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania colleges  with  half  a  million  capital  show  only  thirty  to  forty  stu- 
dents. These  results  do  not  commend  the  policy ;  they  suggest,  like  the 
Wesleyan  revival,  the  wisdom  of  many  smaller  schools.  The  emphasis  had 
been  wrongly  placed. 

Assuming,  then,  that  our  policy  should  be  to  help  the  development  of  our 
struggling  schools,  we  have  before  us  the  question  of  the  wisdom  and  ef- 
ficiency of  methods.  I  must  at  the  outset  deprecate  one  form  of  appeal 
that  has  been  much  in  evidence  of  recent  years,  by  means  of  which  glib 
generalities  inspired  by  some  special  case  are  made  to  beget  a  prejudice 
against  a  whole  class.  I  refer  to  the  continuous  appeal  for  honesty  and 
fairness  and  integrity  in  educational  standards.  I  suppose  I  shall  hear 
much  of  it  during  this  convention.  But  is  this  anything  more  than  a  man 
of  straw  set  up  to  be  worried  in  order  to  advertise  the  high  idealism  of 
some  orator?  Let  us  be  specific,  if  you  please.  Or  do  not  these  generali- 
ties and  a  certain  occasional  superciliousness  toward  the  unclassified 
schools  involve  an  unconscious  repudiation  of  past  achievements?  There 
are  here  represented  Class  A  colleges  that  "point  with  pride"  (I  believe 
that  is  the  conventional  phrase)  to  a  long  list  of  distinguished  alumni. 
Yet  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  shown  by  your  own  catalogues  to  be 
the  product  of  a  period  when  your  standards  were  those  of  our  present 
"unclassified  schools"  or  even  lower. 

For  whose  benefit  are  these  occasional  tirades  about  honest}-,  fairness, 
pretensions,  perpendicular  pronouns,  etc.?  For  the  purpose  of  imparting 
information  to  us  of  the  smaller  schools?  With  all  due  respect  I  will  say 
that  we  may  know  what  is  being  discussed  in  the  educational  world  as 
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well  as  does  our  Board  of  Education  or  our  Educational  Commission; 
we  too  read  educational  periodicals  and  study  the  reports  and  statistics 
of  commissions.  For  what  purpose  are  such  criticisms?  To  gain  us 
help  and  sympathy?  How  are  you  going  to  get  money  for  our  pressing 
needs  by  suggesting  that  we  are  frauds?  You  might  as  well  advertise 
the  work  of  early  Methodist  itinerants  as  fraudulent  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  more  laborers  in  the  field  than  were  decently  supported.  But 
is  that  fact  a  reflection  on  the  ministry  or  on  the  public?  The  willing- 
ness to  spend  one's  self  to  the  uttermost  without  other  remuneration  than 
the  consciousness  of  service  rendered  is  a  divine  call  to  teach  before  which 
cavil  should  be  silent.  However  well  meant  the  criticisms  put  forth  in 
behalf  of  struggling  schools,  we  cannot  but  recall  at  times  the  grateful 
bear  who  killed  the  fly  on  the  hermit's  face  with  a  blow  of  his  paw. 

Let  me  notice  another  oft-repeated  lamentation  about  the  vast  sums  of 
money  spent  foolishly  in  trying  to  build  too  many  schools.  Who  has 
spent  them?  The  Church  at  large?  It  is  not  true  in  the  Central  West. 
I  know  scores  of  institutions  there  that  had  an  ephemeral  career;  but 
almost  all  of  these  represented  the  investment  of  local  means  only,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  passed  into  public  local  institutions  of  some 
kind.  I  know  very  few  that  represented  any  loss  of  funds  whatever  by 
a  Church  at  large.  They  simply  pioneered  and  made  possible  public  high 
schools;  in  many  cases  were  eventually  transformed  into  such  and  so 
conserved.  There  has  been  no  such  general  and  final  loss  as  some  plat- 
form generalities  would  suggest.  And  I  know  of  no  case  where  one  of 
our  own  schools  has  perished  through  competition  with  another  such. 
There  has  been  very  far  less  financial  loss  than  there  has  been  through 
the  competitive  building  and  frequent  removal  of  churches. 

I  said  that  we  in  the  struggling  schools  may  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  educational  world.  You  will  excuse  us  then  if  we  view  with  a  slight 
amusement  arbitrary  standards  enacted.  Here  comes  our  Educational 
Commission  and  says  that  seven  teachers  working  three  hours  a  day  can 
do  all  the  work  of  a  college,  and  along  comes  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  says  six  teachers  can  do  the  work;  and  we,  who  know  that  the 
three  hours'  standard  is  that  of  the  university  pedagogue  who  is  expected 
to  devote  some  time  to  research  work,  are  ready  to  forego  that  privilege 
and  to  say  that  five  of  us  working  four  hours  a  day  can  do  what  seven 
working  three  hours  a  day  may  do.  Add  that  in  our  struggling  small 
schools  we  have  advanced  classes  of  much  smaller  size  than  those  in  the 
larger  institutions,  and  I  will  even  assert  that  we  can  do  more  for  any 
individual  than  they  can,  and  year  by  year  we  send  some  men  to  the  great 
universities  who  prove  it.  And  when  we  watch  the  seven  teachers'  stand- 
ard in  operation,  we  see  things  that  carry  us  beyond  the  point  of  amuse- 
ment. For  instance,  in  the  Missouri  College  Union  sometime  since  a  certain 
leisurely  professor  decided  to  give  his  hard-worked  academy  brethren 
an  hour  of  his  time,  not  lessening  his  own  college  labors.  Forthwith  the 
secretary  of  said  institution  found  himself  under  necessity  of  informing 
the  Union  of  his  school's  loss  of  place  in  the  Union  since  the  faculty  no 
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longer  devote  "all  their  time"  to  college  work.  The  spectator  of  such 
antics  reflects  upon  mint  and  anise  and  cumin  as  contrasted  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  educational  law.  And  if  we  adopt  this  three-hour-a- 
day  standard,  how  is  it  to  be  enforced?  Will  all  our  teachers  be  required 
to  join  a  labor  union?  Is  our  General  Secretary  to  be  transformed  into 
a  walking  delegate  with  authority  to  call  a  strike  at  pleasure?  You  will  tell 
us  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  greater  difficulty  of  good  academy 
work ;  but  we  do  not  find  our  academy  brethren  let  off  so  easily  in  the 
matter  of  a  day's  work.  There  are  men  who  cannot  work  more  than 
three  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  others  who  recall  the  saying  of  Josh 
Billings:  "With  sum  men  method  is  everything;  but  the  man  hoo  kan  lift 
a  ton  hez  got  a  divine  rite  to  take  hold  of  it  enny  way  he  pleezes."  I 
wonder  if  an  all-pitying  philanthropy  will  next  specify  the  size  of  the 
day's  work  of  a  bishop  or  a  housewife?  We  are  willing  to  stay  unclassi- 
fied while  you  solve  these  problems. 

And  if  you  think  that  teachers  cannot  be  had  for  struggling  schools,  let 
me  say  that  in  Missouri  at  least  are  many  strong  men  who  have  left 
voluntarily  great  universities  or  declined  positions  therein  to  devote  them- 
selves at  scanty  pay  to  the  educational  frontier  of  a  hitherto  carping  and 
half-appreciative  Church.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  States  are  equally 
well  supplied. 

Some  of  our  unclassified  schools  are  fairly  well  off  in  general  support, 
but  do  not  meet  the  technical  curriculum  requirements.  Their  answers  to 
my  circular  of  inquiries  show  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  years'  work 
beyond  the  high  school  course.  Even  in  this  detail  we  know  that  finality 
is  not  reached  in  the  educational  world ;  that  William  Rainey  Harper, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  other  leaders  assert  that  our  modern  college 
course  is  at  least  a  year  too  long,  and  they  have  a  strong  following. 
Waiving  this  discussion,  we  observe  that  our  commission  tells  us  such 
college  course  must  be  preceded  by  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  and 
here  we  shall  ask  you  bluntly :  What  kind  of  high  school  do  you  mean, 
public  or  private?  For  we  can  testify  from  long  experience  that  the  three 
years'  academic  course  of  the  good  denominational  college  accomplishes 
more  for  the  pupil  than  the  four  years'  course  of  the  public  high  school. 
At  Eastern  universities  and  colleges  it  is  a  common  experience  that  the 
public  high  school  product  is  really  ill  prepared  for  college.  There  must 
be  no  evasion  here.  The  superiority  of  the  Church  school  product — such 
as  our  Professor  Webb's — must  be  fully  credited  or  the  claim  abandoned. 
You  must  either  concede  this  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  denominational 
academy  or  tell  the  Church  to  go  out  of  the  academy  business.  I  may  not 
discuss  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  mentioned.  It  is  a  hack- 
neyed theme,  and  one  which  even  the  Carnegie  Foundation  must  eventually 
recognize.  And  we  know  the  extension  of  the  seven  years  of  German 
gymnasia  course  to  eight  with  us  is  a  practical  concession  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  our  public  high  schools  in  the  first  three  years.  So  we  shall 
remain  unclassified  until  our  Educational  Commission  unequivocally  ex- 
presses  itself   upon   the   relative   value   of  public   and   private   academies. 
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And  when  you  define  a  "unit"  for  us  and  leave  it  vague  by  reason  of  the 
varying  length  of  scholastic  years,  you  will  excuse  us  if  we,  considering 
other  definitions  of  "unit,"  are  in  no  great  hurry  for  technical  adjustment, 
especially  since  present,  standards  are  not  those  of  four  years  ago  and 
\\  ill  not  be  those  of  four  years  hence. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  know  the  value  of  some  conventional 
standards ;  but  I  know  also  their  exceeding  great  limitations,  because  I 
know  the  thing  we  are  finally  valuing  is  the  awakening  and  development 
of  the  human  soul  and  mind,  for  which  no  balances  have  ever  been  de- 
vised; and  all  our  machinery  does  not  eventually  render  it  possible  for  us 
to  estimate  spiritual  dynamics  and  inspirational  energy  in  volts  or  amperes, 
ohms  or  kilowatts. 

From  the  topics  upon  the  programme  I  suspect  that  a  theory  of  trans- 
forming some  schools  into  "junior  colleges"  is  abroad.  Since  the  answer 
to  queries  I  have  sent  out  shows  that  the  term  bears  no  generally  ac- 
cepted meaning,  let  me  explain  that  this  means  a  college  doing  only  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  work.  At  Chicago,  for  illustration,  the  old  termi- 
nology of  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  is  abandoned;  there 
are  instead  junior  and  senior  colleges  of  two  years  each. 

Now  the  proposition  to  multiply  junior  colleges  originated  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  overcrowded  condition  of  certain  great  universities  that  are 
consequently  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  lower  classes.  Leland  Stanford 
proposes  to  complete  such  elimination  within  five  years.  Chicago  and  Har- 
vard are  approximating  the  same  standard.  But  are  any  Southern  uni- 
versities offering  to  turn  over  so  much  junior  patronage  to  us  of  the 
unclassified  list?  Does  Vanderbilt  propose  to  do  it  or  to  continue  in  com- 
petition with  us  in  this  special  field?  There  is  further  the  demand  of  some 
public  high  schools  for  the  extension  of  their  own  work.  The  public  jun- 
ior college  is  already  an  established  fact  in  very  few  Northern  localities, 
and  tendencies  in  that  direction  appear  in  the  South.  But  we  shall  hardly 
maintain  three  types  of  schools.  If  the  junior  college  is  a  general  necessity, 
then  public  high  schools  will  rapidly  approximate  that  standard,  and  take 
that  field  as  they  have  already  taken  the  next  lower  field.  The  unclassi- 
fied schools  of  our  Church,  in  response  to  my  queries,  see  generally  no 
hope  for  themselves  in  reduction  to  such  standard.  Just  as  reduction  to 
high  school  standard  has  invariably  foreshadowed  the  end  in  scores  of 
small  colleges  in  the  West  by  putting  them  squarely  in  competition  with 
public  institutions,  the  present  unclassified  schools  all  foresee  similar  re- 
sults in  the  new  proposal.  We  have  a  great  question  before  the  whole 
nation :  whether  the  traditional  division  of  high  school  and  college — 
matching  the  seven  years  of  German  gymnasia — shall  stand  or  be  read- 
justed by  adding  two  years  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  course.  I  cannot 
discuss  it  in  detail ;  as  a  Church  we  shall  experiment  slowly.  I  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  if  this  is  ever  generally  done  the  senior  college  will 
be  formally  added  to  the  universities  or  schools  of  technical  training,  as 
they  are  in  a  sense  already  by  being  generally  elective.  Short  of  this  the 
junior  college  would  be  but  an  experiment,  purely  provisional  and  a  doubt- 
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fill  solution;  while  if  fully  carried  out  Class  A  colleges  would  either  drop 
back  to  it  or  be  found  undertaking  further  university  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  advertise  postgraduate  o >urses  now.     But  on  the 

i  think  the  four  years'  college  will  stay  with  us. 

The  certain   present    advocacy    of  junior  colleges   is 

the  hope  that  it  will  solve  financial  difficulties.  For  my  own  school  it 
would  solve  nothing.  We  can  do  senior  college  work  with  our  present 
staff;  we  do  not  see  how  to  do  creditable  junior  college  work  with  less. 
The  unclasssitied  schools  generally  make  similar  response-. 

The  proposition,  in  short,  is  not  a  solution  but  an  evasion  of  the  great 
problem--how  to  secure  finances.  I  can  sum  up  all  these  criticisms  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  ideals  or  standards  or  information  upon  educational 
topics  that  we  of  the  unclassified  schools  mostly  need,  but  cash.  Can  our 
critics  provide  it?  If  not,  "miserable  comforters  are  ye  all!"  "How  hast 
then  helped  him  that  is  without  strength?"  The  present  place  and  work 
of  unclassified  schools  is  to  make  brick<  without  straw  and  to  be  criticised 
for  doing  it;  to  go  on  annexing  whole  Rhodesias  to  your  ecclesiastical 
■domain,  with  no  diamond  mines  to  pay  the  expenses  and  no  pensions  from 
an  appreciative  government;  to  go  a-warring  for  unclaimed  empire-  at 
our  own  charges,  poorly  provided  in  the  matter  of  present  bread,  and  with 
a  mighty  hazy  prospect  of  any  future  memorial  stones,  though  you  throw 
us  a  present  abundance  of  the  stones  of  criticism.  You  spend  your  labor 
for  that  which  satisfied!  not  us.  We  are  not  profited  by  your  animad- 
versions upon  the  wasted  effort-  and  funds  of  the  past;  we  cannot  live 
upon  your  anathema-  hurled  at  present  imperfections.  We  will  not  hear 
your  curses  upon  the  folly  of  the  Baraks  and  Deborahs  and  Zebuluns  and 
Xapthtalis  who  jeopardize  their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field;  spend 
them  rather  upon  Dan  and  Asher  loafing  stingily  in  the  great  havens  of 
ships,  knowing  naught  but  commerce;  Reuben,  wholly  engrossed  in  his 
herds  and  his  flocks,  with  profound  heart-searchings  and  ominous  head- 
shakings  at  all  appeals  for  assistance ;  upon  Meroz  and  Gilead  lolling  in 
their  stately  plea-sure  houses — upon  all  who  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  great  historic  lesson. 
Preexilic  prophetism  assailed  the  priestly  educators  of  Israel  as  venal  and 
incompetent.  The  method  did  not  save  the  kingdom.  Yet  these  same  in- 
competents were  needed  after  the  exile  to  begin  anew  the  work  of  con- 
struction ;  but  the  critics  had  now  found  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and 
fiercely  attacked  the  populace  for  their  inadequate  provision  for  priestly 
-support  and  made  specific  ordinances  for  the  case.  This  method  estab- 
lished Judaism.  We  ask  of  you  the  same  change  of  method.  You  will 
accomplish  nothing  otherwise. 

You  will  accomplish  little  in  this  direction  till  you  have  a  better  method 
of  enlisting  the  service  of  our  laymen.  The  laity  as  a  whole  are  ignorant 
of  the  needs  and  problems  of  schools  at  large.  Our  colleges  in  the  We-st 
have  two-thirds  of  their  enrollment  in  the  academic  department;  our 
academies  enroll  a  large  proportion  of  grammar  school  students.  So  long 
as  our  public  school  teachers  are  so  miserably  paid  that  one-third  of  them 
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abandon  the  profession  every  year  this  state  of  things  will  continue.  The 
average  public  school  teacher  receives  less  per  annum  than  the  average 
day  laborer.  The  number  of  men  teachers  was  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  fallen  off  one-third  in  eight  years.  I  can- 
not go  into  details;  I  merely  suggest  a  field  for  action  throughout  the 
whole  land  that  we  may  have  better  material  furnished  our  academies  and 
colleges. 

Other  denominations  are  more  successful  in  enlisting  their  laymen.  I 
said  awhile  ago  that  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  last  year  distributed 
$175,000;  we  have  $8,000  for  like  purposes.  Their  colleges  gained  $2,000,- 
000  in  the  year;  we  net  one-tenth  so  much.  Clearly  we  have  some  things 
to  learn.  My  own  conviction  is  that  our  Methodist  machinery  has  un- 
ceasingly shown  itself  inadequate  for  the  proper  separation  of  the  ad- 
hesive layman  from  his  cash.  And  I  think  the  primary  reason  is  in  the 
small  place  that  we  have  assigned  the  layman  in  the  business  activities  of 
the  Church.  The  laymen's  movement  at  a  recent  General  Conference — the 
Laymen's  Foreign  Mission  Movement  now  in  evidence — these  are  real 
harbingers  of  day.  When  we  have  a  laymen's  educational  movement,  we 
shall  solve  our  problems  of  educational  finance.  I  have  seen  three  or  four 
educational  conventions — they  were  practically  assemblages  of  preachers 
delivering  and  listening  to  the  same  old  speeches.  (I'll  acknowledge  for 
my  part  that  most  of  this  is  old.)  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  here 
in  Atlanta,  the  Methodist  center  of  the  South,  with  a  score  of  Methodist 
churches,  we  will  not  have  enough  laymen  at  any  time  to  fill  a  respectable 
audience  room.  We  have  the  wealth,  unlimited  resources  in  the  South; 
we  have  not  the  interest  in  educational  work  on  the  part  of  our  laymen, 
and  I  see  little  so  far  accomplished  in  the  way  of  making  our  laymen 
inform  themselves  and  take  over  the  business  administration  of  our  schools. 
And  so  I  call  on  our  leading  laymen  to  come  forward  and  undertake  this 
mighty  problem  of  our  Church  and  muster  their  brethren. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  C.  H.  BRIGGS,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

The  work  of  education  is  the  mired  wheel  of  American  Methodism  and 
has  been  from  the  days  when  Cokesbury  College  was  a  burden  and  grief 
to  the  soul  of  Francis  Asbury.  How  many  educational  institutions  pro- 
jected in  the  name  of  Methodism  have  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Contemplating  these  tragedies,  one  may  well  be 
excused  for  asking  whether  it  has  been  worth  while  for  the  Church  to 
burden  itself  with  work  which  has  so  often  failed. 

In  "Post  Oak  Circuit"  Bishop  Keener  raised  the  question  whether  an 
honorary  degree  can  or  ought  of  right  to  survive  the  institution  which  con- 
ferred it.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  concerning  this  matter,  there  are 
results  accomplished  by  institutions  no  longer  in  existence  which  are  per- 
manent.    Who  can  estimate  the  number  of  men  and  women  trained  for 
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higher  usefulness  by  schools  that  have  perished  who  are  to-day  useful 
members  of  the  Church  militant  or  are  already  crowned  in  the  Church 
triumphant?  Their  lives  are  a  rich  compensation  for  all  such  schools 
have  ever  cost  the  Church  of  God.  Mistakes  were  often  made,  and  many 
schools  of  which  large  expectations  were  once  entertained  are  no  longer 
in  existence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  and  errors  of  judgment  the 
work  of  Christian  education  which  American  Methodism  has  pursued 
under  such  difficulties  for  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  a  failure. 

The  work  of  Christian  education  is  beset  with  greater  difficulties  to-day 
than  ever  before.  The  creation  of  a  vast  fund  from  which  to  pension 
teachers  from  colleges  and  universities  which  are  not  under  Church  con- 
trol adds  to  our  perplexities.  In  my  own  State  the  only  college  planted 
by  a  great  Church  has  become  undenominational  in  order  to  become  a 
beneficiary  of  that  fund,  and  it  has  already  received  its  reward. 

State  education  has  entered  more  largely  than  ever  before  into  the  field 
cultivated  by  the  Churrh.  In  Missouri  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
high  schools  which  are  correlated  with  our  State  University,  and  the 
State  has  five  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  In  the  city  where  I  am  serving  as  pastor,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  forty  thousand,  one  hundred  were  graduated  from  the  high 
school  this  year.  We  have  also  a  college  of  high  grade,  two  business 
colleges,  and  a  State  Normal  School.  All  these  institutions  are  patronized 
by  our  people;  hence  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  out  of  my  congrega- 
tion but  one  student  has  attended  a  Church  school  this  year. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Some  years  ago  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  Eastern  States 
said  that  his  four  years  at  college  cost  his  father  $1,080,  while  his  son's 
college  course  was  costing  him  $2,500  a  year.  An  editor  who  knew  the 
persons  involved  gave  this  comment : 

'"The  education  which  cost  $270  a  year  made  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  this  State;  the  education  that  is  costing  $2,500  a  year  is  making  a 
dude." 

But  while  there  is  in  too  many  instances  great  extravagance  in  college 
life,  yet  there  is  a  legitimate  increase  in  the  costliness  of  higher  education 
to-day  as  compared  with  former  years.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other  could 
make  a  cojlege,  that  day  is  forever  gone. 

A  college  to-day  with  less  than  half  a  million  in  resources  is  poor  in- 
deed, while  a  modern  university  needs  to  be  a  multimillionaire. 

We  have  in  Missouri  one  college  of  high  grade  with  an  honorable  rec- 
ord of  half  a  century.  While  it  possesses  more  in  equipment  and  endow- 
ment than  ever  before,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  increase  in  re- 
sources has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  colleges  of 
its  high  rank.  But  should  our  people  respond  more  generously  to  its 
needs  and  provide  it  ample  resources,  yet  there  is  a  district  in  our  State 
larger  than  any  of  the  New  England  States  except  Maine  which  is  prac- 
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tically  beyond  its  reach.  In  this  territory  we  have  Marvin  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Fredericktown,  in  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  and  Morrisville 
College  at  Morrisville,  in  the  Southwest  Missouri  Conference.  Should 
these  two  schools  pass  out  of  existence,  it  is  not  probable  that  five  per 
cent  of  their  students  would  attend  any  of  our  schools.  Their  work  is  a 
necessity  to  Methodism,  yet  to  maintain  them  is  a  serious  problem  in- 
volving great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  them. 
There  is  small  ground  to  hope  that  such  schools,  of  which  there  is  a  num- 
ber under  the  care  of  our  Church,  can  in  the  near  future  be  equipped  and 
endowed  for  college  work  of  high  rank.  Cannot  the  problem  be  solved 
by  ranking  them  as  junior  colleges?  That  work  will  cover  the  most 
perilous  period  in  the  lives  of  young  people  who  have  to  leave  home  to 
obtain  higher  education.  A  few  months  ago  the  president  of  a  State  school, 
in  expressing  to  me  his  high  appreciation  of  our  Church  schools,  spoke  of 
the  moral  perils  connected  with  the  work  of  State  education,  especially 
so  far  as  young  people  attending  our  high  schools  are  concerned.  The 
State  cannot  equal  the  Church  in  safeguarding  the  moral  life  of  the 
young.  By  selecting  a  few  strategic  points  and  supplementing  the  meager 
income  of  these  junior  colleges  our  General  Board  of  Education  can  keep 
alive  and  make  more  efficient  some  of  these  schools  that  are  touching 
hundreds  of  young  lives  for  good  every  year. 


EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

BY    HON.    DU    PONT  GUERRY,   PRESIDENT    WESLEYAN*    COLLEGE,    MACON,   GA. 

We  have  reached  an  epoch  in  civilization.  In  larger  measure  than 
heretofore  the  masses  have  learned  their  own  rights  and  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent unlearned  the  rights  of  others,  including  those  of  government.  They 
are  organized  in  their  own  interests  and  in  opposition  to  other  interests. 
questioning  the  authority  of  State  and  ignoring  the  claims  of  Church. 
The  minority  continue  their  control  of  public  functions  and  utilities. 
Specialism  and  technicalism  in  education  are  promoting  classism,  socialism, 
and  materialism;  while  capitalism  and  conservatism  are  promoting  caste, 
inequality,  and  sensuality.  Exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  material 
world  have  depreciated  the  spiritual. 

These  tendencies  may  be  unavoidably  incident  to  social  development, 
and  we  must  pass  through  the  lower  stages  of  progress  to  reach  the 
higher  ones.  If  all  were  uneducated  or  all  educated,  there  would  be  no 
classism  or  caste.  Partial  education  produces  them  and  universal  educa- 
tion will  destroy  them.  The  present  remedy  indicated  is  broader  and  more 
fraternizing  education ;  education  that  will  make  statesmen  rather  than 
politicians,  citizens  rather  than  partisans ;  education  that  will  make  better 
boys  and  girls,  better  men  and  women,  better  husbands  and  wives,  better 
fathers  and  mothers — in  short,  better  Christians,  rather  than  better  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  farmers,  machinists,  and  mechanics. 
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The  question  is:  Whereby  shall  we  ohtain  such  remedial  education? 
The  answer  is  twofold.  First,  in  the  school  established  directly  by  God 
himself — the  family;  second,  the  Church  college. 

Society,  the  State,  all  humanity,  and  the  Church  are  constituted  of  two 
classes  of  units:  the  family  and  the  individual.  From  the  sociological 
standpoint,  want  of  breadth — breadth  of  information,  thought,  sentiment, 
and  sympathy — is  discovered  in  both.  Narrowness  in  the  home  means  nar- 
rowness in  the  world,  only  to  become  worse  a<  class  and  caste  conscious- 
ness develop.  Breadth  in  the  home  means  breadth  in  the  world ;  more  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  one  another,  and  consequently  more  mutual 
respect,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy. 

To  insure  breadth  in  childhood,  we  must  have  breadth  in  motherhood. 
In  the  beginning  the  child  gets  its  moral  and  mental  inspiration  almost  as 
entirely  from  the  mother  as  its  physical  sustenance,  inhaling  the  moral 
and  mental  atmosphere  created  by  the  mother's  life  and  character ;  and 
the  period  of  early  growth  is  the  best  for  the  first  lessons  in  altruism  a-s 
in  other  virtues  and  for  introducing  proper  subjects  and  habits  of  thought. 
iming  the  inherent  moral  and  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  women, 
because  of  their  more  limited  affairs  and  activities,  are  narrower  than 
men.  They  love  their  families,  their  homes,  their  local  communities  more 
than  men  do ;  but  they  do  not  love  their  States,  their  countries,  or  man- 
kind at  large  as  much.  As  far  afield  as  they  go,  they  are  more  devoted; 
for  instance,  to  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  to  the  hospital,  whether 
at  their  doors  or  on  the  field  of  carnage. 

As  a  rule  they  are  reformers  in  politics,  and,  because  of  their  limited 
civic  development  and  comprehension,  naturally  on  questions  immediately 
involving  the  home  or  family  or  themselves  and  their  loved  ones;  for 
instance,  those  of  child  labor  and  temperance.  So  far  as  egoistic  life  is 
concerned,  the  intuition  of  women  may  be  better  than  the  ratiocination  of 
men ;  for  while  men  reason  generally  without  pretending  to  know,  women 
in  their  narrower  spheres  know  without  pretending  to  reason.  But  if  they 
are  to  be  equalized  with  men  and  fitted  for  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  others,  the  difference  of  advantage  men  enjoy  because  of  greater  ex- 
pansion must  be  overcome  in  superior  formal  education.  For  larger  use- 
fulness in  the  family,  to  say  nothing  of  Church,  society,  or  State,  breadth 
of  intellect  and  of  aspiration  is  essential.  Mere  intuition  is  not  adapted 
to  altruistic  life  and  is  not  subject  to  culture  by  instruction. 

Ideal  or  symmetrical  education  is  already  the  best  for  women,  as  the 
reasons  for  specialism  or  technicalism  are  not  so  applicable  to  them  as 
to  men.  Their  lives  in  larger  measure  establish  the  standard  of  virtue 
and  piety  not  only  in  their  spheres  of  immediate  influence,  but  the  world 
over,  and  they  at  least  should  be  taught  how  to  live  rather  than  how  to 
make  a  living. 

The  mother  need  not  trouble  herself  or  her  children  by  teaching  them 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  The  real  preparatory-  school  precedes  the 
alphabet;  and  of  this  school  the  mother  may  not  be  the  president,  but  she 
is  at  least  the  ladyr  principal.     She  should  teach  the  first  and  last  great 
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lessons  of  life,  truthfulness,  honesty,  sincerity,  obedience  to  all  law,  self- 
denial,  service,  human  brotherhood,  love,  purity,  divine  Fatherhood,  and 
Christ;  not  so  much  by  words  as  by  being  right  and  doing  right,  not  so 
much  by  impartation  as  by  exhalation. 

Neither  woman  nor  the  family  is  wisely  appreciated  as  a  psychic  factor 
of  civilization.  The  family  and  the  reign  of  the  mother  should  longer 
endure.  The  period  of  parental  care  and  filial  devotion  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  of  school  attendance  included  should  begin  later  and  end 
only  in  maturity,  and  the  scholarship  of  the  mother  should  be  sufficient 
to  command  the  respect  of  her  grown  sons,  however  broadly  and  highly 
educated. . 

How  many  young  men,  while  never  ceasing  to  adore  their  mothers,  are 
pained  at  last  by  the  discovery  of  their  limitations  concerning  the  larger 
affairs  of  life !  And  how  often  when  the  anchorage  of  motherhood  proves 
too  light  does  the  family  shift  its  mooring!  Longevity  of  youth  means 
maturer  and  sounder  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  longevity  of  the 
family  means  securer  foundations  for  society,  Church,  and  State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  the  defect  in  our  education  at  large 
is  the  want  of  instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  theology  and  Christianity. 
This  instruction  cannot  be  begun  by  the  public  school  or  made  complete 
by  the  Sunday  school  or  the  pulpit.  In  the  Sunday  school  it  may  be  sys- 
tematic, but  not  sufficiently  high  or  comprehensive;  in  the  pulpit  it  may 
be  sufficiently  high  and  comprehensive,  but  not  sufficiently  thorough  or 
systematic.  This  instruction  is  the  specialty  of  the  Church  school;  not 
as  literature,  but  as  the  science  of  life  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

The  alleged  narrowness  of  our  sectarian  schools  has  little  foundation. 
They  are  as  a  rule  our  broadest  institutions  of  learning.  They  teach 
Christianity  additionally  to  what  is  taught  in  the  other  schools,  and  they 
teach  better  and  to  a  greater  extent  what  these  other  schools  teach.  They 
are  teaching  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  which  are  liberalizing;  lan- 
guage and  literature,  which  are  enriching;  psychology,  which  is  enlighten- 
ing— placing  students,  as  it  were,  outside  of  themselves  that  they  may  see 
inside  of  themselves.  Some  are  teaching  sociology,  the  most  broadening 
and  fraternizing  of  all  secular  instruction.  Its  great  truths  can  be  preached 
from  biblical  texts. 

Added  to  this  formal  education  in  the  Church  school  for  women  is  edu- 
cation in  the  dormitory  by  means  of  social  intercourse,  mental  friction, 
and  moral  collision — a  sort  of  educational  message  which  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage, especially  to  those  college  households  in  which  the  students  as  a 
rule  are  superior  and  represent  different  Churches,  conditions,  States,  and 
countries.  Such  a  school  is  a  kind  of  preparatory  world,  having  a  com- 
paratively larger  share  of  good  and  a  comparatively  smaller  share  of 
evil.  The  conceited  girl  is  disillusioned,  and  the  sorry  one  discovers  her 
inferiority.  The  spoiled  one  finds  a  cure,  the  indifferent  one  her  inspira- 
tion, and  the  good  one  her  opportunity.  The  wheat  is  sifted  from  the 
chaff,  and  the  best  output  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  to  the  world  and 
the  Church. 
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Whatever  maj  be  the  form  of  government  in  a  woman's  college,  it 
should  be  in  effect  parental   the  boarding  student  body  constituting,  a>  it 

were,  a  family,  enjoying  the  culture,  care,  guidance,  ami  protection  of 
family  life.  The  young  ladies  should  be  trusted  with  and  intrusted  to  one 
another  as  older  and  younger  sisters.  Trust  cultivates  honor,  stimulates 
ambition,  and  establishes  self-respect  Even  those  proving  unworthy 
should  not  he  hastily  condemned  or  totally  discredited.  Much  is  ilue  to 
the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  there  should  he  patient  though  cautious 
indulgence  to  the  erring,  where  there  i-  no  moral  turpitude  or  serious 
want  of  discretion.  Such  liberal  parental  government  is  better  moral 
training  than  arbitrary  and  undiscriminating  administration  on  the  one 
hand  i>r  hisses  faire  on  the  other.  Every  young  lady  who  has  a  mission 
ha-  a  rich  field  for  it  in  those  around  her  at  such  a  college,  an  opportunity 
to  build  Up  herself  in  building  up  others,  which  i-  after  all  every  life's 
one  great  twofold  pi 

■  ur>e   no  board  of  trustees,  much   less   the   Conference,  can    under- 
take the  details  <>f  administration  of  the  Conference  school.      These  must 

he   left    to   those    On    the   ground,  experienced    in    such    affair.-.,   cognizant   of 

all  relevant  facts  and  ready  for  timely  and  appropriate  action  on  ques- 
tions in  the  concrete  as  they  arise,  and  not  by  other-  on  mere  abstract 
propositions.  But  a  Church  school  should  represent  the  Church  to  which 
it  belongs  in  policy,  purpose,  and  spirit  under  it~.  careful  though  general 
supervision  and  direction;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  a  Church  school  and 

becomes  a   mere  personal  agency   of  those   in   charge. 

Our  needs  for  the  education  of  women  in  the  South  are  too  obvious  and 
simple  for  presentation  in  detail,  to  say  nothing  of  argument:  enlarged 
and  improved  plants  and  equipments,  freedom  from  debt,  small  endow- 
ments, by  no  mean-  large  enough  to  make  them  independent  of  Church 
support  or  patronage,  and  larger  and  better  libraries. 

The  curricula  should  be  gradually  raised  until  they  become  equal  to  the 
highest  in  women's  colleges  North,  ami  to  this  end  correlation  of  schools 
aild  the  cooperation  of  patron-  are  essential. 

We  cannot  have  satisfactory  collegiate  education  in  the  South  for 
women  under  the  prevailing  views  and  demands  of  many  of  those  who 
patronize  our  Southern  colleges  for  women.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  of 
the  hand-me-down  diploma  .has  passed.  But  hurrying  to  get  through  for 
service  at  home  or  elsewhere,  or  for  matrimony  or  to  curtail  expense, 
worrying  over  make-ups  and  other  troubles  of  inadequate  or  unfitting  prep- 
aration, equestrianism  and  other  forms  of  cheating,  failures,  dropping 
studies,  and  \vithdraw?ls.  are  rife  in  those  institutions  that  are  striving 
to  raise  their  curricula,  presenting  an  almost  insolvable  problem. 

But  the  worst  view  of  all  in  this  connection  is  the  inhumanity  prac- 
ticed in  effect  by  some  parents  on  their  own  offspring  from  sheer  par- 
simony or  for  their  own  convenience  or  self-indulgence.  Some  of  them 
claim  to  love  their  children  too  much  to  spare  them  long  enough  from 
their  presence.  The  truth  is  they-  love  them  too  little  and  themselves  too 
much.     They  prefer  to  have  their  young  daughters  grow  up  in  compara- 
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tive  ignorance  or  to  impair  their  eyes,  their  nerves,  their  health  by  over- 
study  in  order  to  save  time  and  money;  and  in  many  cases  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  youth  have  gone  out  of  their  minds,  bodies,  and 
lives  before  they  are  fairly  in  their  teens. 

Education  has  at  last  won  our  mental  assent;  but  after  all  there  is  no 
cor  trolling  moral  or  religious  conviction  in  its  behalf,  and  this  is  more 
particularly  true  as  to  the  education  of  women.  We  waste  millions  on 
their  bodies  where  we  invest  thousands  in  their  souls. 

Parents  there  are  who  begrudge  a  year's  tuition  and  then  ostentatiously 
spend  more  than  that  on  a  graduating  dress. 

Our  wealthy  laymen  of  the  South  have  thousands  for  investment  and 
for  luxury,  hundreds  for  fairs  and  politics,  but  nothing  for  their  Church 
schools. 

O  how  long  will  the  Methodism  of  the  South  be  so  blind  to  its  greatest 
interests,  so  recreant  to  its  highest  obligation? 


THE  RELIGIOUS  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.D.,  CHANCELLOR  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  ATHENS,  GA. 

As  Dr.  Hammond  stated  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  me,  it  read  "The 
Religious  Factor  in  Education."  As  it  is  printed  on  the  programme,  it 
reads  "The  Religious  Factor  in  State  Education." 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  change  until  I  had  thought  over  the  subject, 
and  I  would  not  change  my  argument  if  the  subject  had  been  originally 
presented  as  it  is  now  stated. 

It  if,  with  certain  conviction  that  I  will  not  reach  any  ultimate  solution 
nor  make  any  great  advance  toward  it  that  I  give  my  thoughts  to  this 
body,  in  which  I  feel  that  all  of  you  are  better  entitled  to  speak.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  so  vital  and  important  that  even  crude  beliefs  given  in 
seriousness  may  be  of  some  value. 

The  subject  would  have  coincided  more  nearly  with  my  conception  if 
it  read  "The  Religious  Element"  instead  of  "The  Religious  Factor."  It 
is  with  no  desire  to  split  hairs  that  I  suggest  this  change.  I  am  not  a 
hair  splitter  by  nature,  nor  have  I  the  needed  acumen;  but  I  think  that 
which  deals  with  spiritual  things  should  be  elemental  and  ingrained  and 
not  produced  from  without. 

The  effort  to  make  one  religious  is  apt  to  result  in  nothing  more  than 
whitewashing  a  sepulcher.  I  am  not  opposing  efforts  to  reform  and  give 
better  manners,  but  am  seeking  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  education. 

That  we  should  seek  by  our  education  to  develop  the  spiritual  nature  is 
of  first  and  last  importance.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  can  be 
plastered  on.  I  think  that  as  a  veneer  religion  is  a  failure.  This  I  con- 
sider fundamental. 

In  State  education  and  in  any  education,  if  it  is  to  be  seen  of  men  or  if 
the  young  people  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  institution  believe  that  it 
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is  to  be  seen  of  men,  religion  or  religious  thought  and  conduct  thus  in- 
fluenced is  fundamentally  wrong. 

I  admit  that  it  may  trim  and  prune  the  young  and  present  the  trimmed 
and  pruned  product.  But  there  comes  a  revolt.  The  question  of  the  time 
when  character  has  its  greatest  test  is  one  which  people  debate.  Attention 
is  called  to  many  notable  failures.  It  is  against  this  that  we  must  guard. 
How  much  more  damaging  to  the  public  thought  is  the  failure  of  an  old 
man  than  the  failure  of  the  young! 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  a  school  can  put  on  a  religious  ell  to  its  educa- 
tional house  with  confidence  in  the  hope  that  the  house  itself  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

That  which  should  permeate  the  whole  being,  which  should  vitalize 
each  act  of  the  life,  which  should  be  the  animating  spirit,  cannot  be  por- 
tioned ofr  and  given  its  part  of  the  day  and  its  duty.  This  may  result  in 
some  religious  apparel,  perhaps,  but  not  in  character. 

In  education  there  is  no  such  thing  as  putting  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles. I  am  afraid  that  we  are  too  prone  to  apply  Sunday  meanings  to 
the  Saviour's  words.  As  I  grow  older  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  universal  applicability  of  his  sayings.  It  is  the  greatest  comfort  to 
my  later  experience  to  find  that  His  teachings  apply  to  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  that  His  aid  may  be  relied  on  in  all  proper  effort.  Apart  from 
this  is  the  assurance  that  certainly  in  spiritual  growth  His  teachings  may 
be  relied  on,  and  that  we  may  feel  safe  in  applying  His  sayings  in  our 
rules  of  conduct  and  methods  of  procedure. 

No  man  can  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

That  we  may  not  make  this  mistake  in  the  religious  training  of  to-day 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  serious-minded  people.  Present  education  is 
so  largely  changed,  so  wide  and  catholic,  so  new  and  vigorous  that  new 
bottles  must  be  prepared  for  it.  It  is  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  teach  the 
gospel  to  all  people.  If  education  is  to  be  in  any  sense  Qiristian,  it  can- 
not be  exclusive  in  its  offers.  Here  is  one  old  bottle  gone,  the  bottle  of 
exclusiveness.  Whether  this  exclusiveness  be  ecclesiastical  or  financial 
or  caste,  it  is  unchristian,  or  else  I  have  missed  the  meaning  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

I  venture  to  define :  Religious  education  in  any  community  implies  that 
conformity  with  the  ideas  of  spiritual  growth  which  the  thought  of  the 
community  determines  to  be  correct. 

It  follows  that  those  elements  of  spiritual  growth  which  our  community 
hold  essential  should  be  stated  and  an  effort  be  made  to  have  them  en- 
forced in  our  educational  endeavors. 

1.  Truthfulness  we  would  all  hold  to  be  one  element  or  factor  in  cor- 
rect spiritual  growth.  I  have  known  many  excellent  individuals  among 
the  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  who  held  that  the  search  for  truth  was 
the  prime  element  in  education.  In  the  teacher  who  does  not  know,  pre- 
pense of  knowledge  is  very  irreligious.  Also  it  is  very  foolish.  Truth  is 
religious.  To  confess  ignorance  may  be  very  humiliating,  but  it  should 
be  done  when  truth  requires  it. 
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As  a  subdivision  of  truth,  we  must  consider  accuracy.  The  slipshod 
carelessness  which  marks  some  teaching  must  inevitably  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  student  a  disregard  for  truth.  There  are  many  things  in 
which  we  can  only  approximate  the  truth,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
should  in  teaching  define  this  approximation. 

Honesty,  another  form  of  truth,  we  should  stress.  The  consigning  to 
the  stove  of  exercises  which  should  be  read  must  lead  the  child  to  de- 
ception, and  is  irreligious.  I  need  not  illustrate  such  simple  propositions 
to  this  distinguished  body. 

2.  I  think  all  would  agree  that  unselfishness  is  another  religious  ele- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  widening  of  intelligence  which  comes  with 
knowledge  might  produce  unselfishness,  but  it  may  not  do  this.  If  along 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  obligation  to  serve  is  inculcated, 
then  almost  surely  there  will  be  produced  unselfishness. 

^Yhatcver  the  school,  the  idea  which  should  predominate  is  the  use  for 
'tlier-  of  the  advantages  opened  to  the  student.  The  parading,  as  the 
purposes  if  any  school,  of  the  selfish  aggrandizement  and  advantage  of 
the  individual,  is  distinctly  irreligious.  I  am  not  making  arguments  as 
to  the  prosperity  or  popularity  of  the  school;  it  may  be  that  these  can 
gained  by  appealing  to  individual  aggrandizement;  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  spiritual  element  in  the  school  life  will  be  thus  promoted. 

Tin  inculcating  of  unselfishness  is  more  difficult  than  the  teaching  of 
truth.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  more  important.  Unselfishness  is  a  safe- 
guard thrown  around  the  power  which  conies  from  education. 

How  apt  the  pupil  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  teacher,  we  all  know. 
The  teacher  who  in  history  and  literature  points  out  and  extols  the  noble 
character-  presented  does  well.  The  teacher  who  lives  nobly  and  un- 
selfishly does  better. 

.V  That  much-hated  and  greatly  belittled  word  "Duty"  is  another  element 
which  1  will  mention  as  essential  in  religious  education.  I  believe  truth- 
fulness  and  unselfishness  may  be  consistent  with  great  laziness.  I  do  not 
consider  indolence  religion-. 

ltleman  of  great  ability  told  me  that  his  mother  carried  him  to  live 
in  Lexington,  Va.,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  seven.  He  has  ever  admired 
the  -trong  sense  of  duty  which  influenced  every  member  of  the  college 
community  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
The  faculty  were  taught  to  regard  duty  as  essential,  the  students  learned 
that  this  was  "the  sublimest  word  in  the  language."  and  there  before  their 
very  eyes  was  the  living  embodiment,  the  incarnation  of  duty. 

4.  Courage  is  of  the  highest  value  in  the  spiritual  life.  For  daily  life, 
it  is  needed  ;  for  emergency,  it  is  needed.  The  education  which  does  not 
make  brave  is  not  religious.  "Scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days" 
i?  given  as  a  direction  for  succeeding.  This  requires  courage.  "Beareth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things"  are  given  as  the  high 
attributes  of  love.  Yet.  equally,  courage  must  come  in  in  following  this 
injunction,  for  bearing,  believing,  hoping,  and  enduring  require  courage. 
The  education,  wherever  and  however  given,  that  does  not  teach  one  to 
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endure  hardness  is  not  religions.     It   is  in   failure  to   rightly  apprehend 

the  elements  of  religion-;  education  that   we  may  err. 
\-k  then : 

I-  truth  that  makes   free  taught? 

U  unselfishness  that  makes  all  men  brothers  taught? 
Is  devotion  to  duty   taught  ? 
I-  courage  which  endureth  ami  sustaineth  taught? 

These  are  things  which  all  have  the  right  to  ask.  for  all  mu>t  hold  that 
these  things  are  good.  \nd  all  should  hold  that  those  who  teach  should 
exhibit  in  life  these  attributes  ><i  character. 

The  -school  which  does  not  require  regular  and  systematic  performance 
of  such  tasks  as  are  set  1-.  in  SO  tar  a-  it  falls  short,  irreligious.  It  may 
he  inferred  that  my  idea  of  the  religion-,  factor  in  education  may  he 
summed  up  in  the  teacher.      This  is  just  about  what  I  think. 

A  teacher  may  he  powerful  in  suppressing  disorder  and  enforcing  dis- 
cipline and  skillful  in  imparting  knowledge,  hut  utterly  fail  to  do  anything 
to  lift  the  clnhl-  spiritual  nature. 

To  me  it  is  absurd  that  an  untruthful,  selfish,  unfaithful  teacher  can  do 
such  good  to  a  child  as  will  compensate  for  the  spiritual  loss. 
At  what  period  shall  we  begin  this  religion-  education? 
If  the  child  is  SO  unfortunate  a-  to  lie  homeless,  it  should  begin  when 
the  child  i-  sent  to  the  kindergarten.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  our  public 
schools  so  many  teacher-  are  high-minded  women  of  deep  religion-  con- 
victions who  present  incarnate  the  truths  which  we  wish   to  establish. 

Mr.  Pound  tells  us  that  there  are  in  Georgia  750,000  children  of  school 
age.  It  would  -train  the  statistics  greatly  to  have  one  in  two  hundred 
reach  college  grade.  It  stem-  most  -trange  that  50  much  consideration 
should  be  given  the  religious  training  of  the  one  and  so  little  thought 
given  to  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

1  know  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  live  mostly  in  homes,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  care  of  parents.  This  may  he  an  advantage.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  the  teacher  i-  set  before  the  child  as  a  teacher.  We  all  know- 
that  for  twenty-five  hours  a  week  the  word  of  the  teacher  is  the  rule  of 
law,  the  act  of  the  teacher  the  example  which  is  impressed. 

We  can  from  our  own  memories  and  from  the  observations  which  we 
make  daily  note  the  marks  on  character  made  by  the  teachers  of  little 
children. 

How  clearly  the  importance  of  this  was  expressed  by  the  Great  Teacher: 
'Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me.  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

A  great  clamor  goes  up  everywhere  because  so  few  go  on,  so  many  fall 
out  in  the  schools  of  our  land.  We  are  given  many  explanations:  course 
of  study,  poverty,  what  not.  The  fact  remains.  Ask  of  the  few  who  per- 
sist, and  you  will  be  told  in  many  cases  that  some  teacher  kindled  the 
spark  and  pointed  the  way.     This,  I  think,  is  a  very  religious  act.  and  I 
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cannot  but  think  that  as  the  schools  become  more  and  more  religious, 
more  and  more  children  will  be  retained. 

Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  Jesus  would  teach  in  public  schools 
if  he  came  as  a  teacher?  Would  he  give  up  a  system  of  schools  having 
two  thousand  children  to  take  a  college  having  two  hundred  young  people? 
I  think  not.  The  superintendent  of  your  city  schools  or  the  county  com- 
missioner of  your  county  schools  has  an  opportunity  which  would  make 
St.  John  willing  to  return  to  earth  and  teach  his  lesson  of  love. 

It  is  my  great  desire  to  persuade  two  students  into  our  colleges  where 
one  goes  now.  When  Dr.  Curry  told  the  young  high  school  teacher  he 
need  not  be  uneasy  about  competition  since  he  was  "fishing  in  the  sea," 
he  spoke  a  sentiment  worthy  of  himself. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  believe  that  I  am  disposed  to  dis- 
credit higher  education  nor  the  religious  aspect  of  higher  education. 

I  see  the  greater  harvest  fields  of  the  common  schools,  I  see  it  increas- 
ing day  by  day.  Surely  we  must  not  neglect  it.  Here  likewise  we  must 
teach  truthfulness,  unselfishness,  devotion  to  duty,  courage. 

In  the  Athens  city  schools,  with  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
connected  since  they  first  began,  a  new  school  was  opened  in  a  factory 
district.  In  that  school  the  sister  of  the  general  manager  has  charge  of  the 
kindergarten.  There  an  ex-congressman's  daughter  and  a  judge's  daugh- 
ter teach  the  night  school,  and  a  clamor  arose  for  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  day  school  alike  from  high  school  and  grammar  school  teachers. 
These  young  ladies,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  seek  this 
work  because  it  is  a  service,  because  the  field  is  white  for  the  harvest. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  school  and  its  teachers,  and  I  say  here  is  the 
religious  education  which  will  save  the  country. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  JAPAN  THROUGH  EDUCATION. 

BY    REV.    S.    H.    WAINRIGHT,    D.D.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

Japan  is  not  indebted  to  the  West  for  education.  The  flame  of  knowl- 
edge has  burned  in  the  Far  East  from  the  days  of  Abraham  down  to  the 
present.  Study  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  pursuit  of  man.  From 
ancient  times  China  looked  upon  instruction  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  empire.  India  and  China  have  been  the  headsprings  of  culture  for 
Japan,  and  both  peoples,  one  through  Buddhism  and  the  other  through 
Confucianism,  have  made  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  that  country. 
The  Shinto  priests  were  not  teachers.  The  idea  of  educating  the  people 
never  occurred  to  them.  The  early  Buddhists  offered  education  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  not  merely  a  religious  education,  but  an  education  in  the  arts  and 
learning  of  China.  The  Buddhist  temples  became  common  schools  where, 
not  only  the  Buddhist  sutras  but  also  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  classics, 
writing,  drawing,  and  much  besides  were  taught.  The  whole  nation  be- 
came under  Buddhist  control,  the  result  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  art, 
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literature,  and  ideals  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  gentle  and  humane  traits 
characteristic  of  the  people.  In  the  higher  schools  Buddhism,  a  religion 
of  the  Aryan  race,  taught  the  Mongolian  mind  abstract  thinking,  logic, 
and  the  use  of  the  categories,  and  introduced  a  larger  and  philosophical 
view  of  the  universe  and  of  the  nature  of  Deity. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Confucianism  was  favored  by  the  gov- 
erning powers,  and  the  Chinese  scholars  replaced  the  Buddhist  priests  as 
teachers  of  the  nation.  The  Chinese  classics  instead  of  the  sutras  became 
the  foundation  of  study.  The  educational  ideal  of  China  replaced  that  of 
Buddhism ;  the  one  ideal  was  ethical  and  secular,  the  other  metaphysical 
and  religious.  The  one  concerned  itself  with  the  other  world ;  the  other 
with  the  moral  nature  and  moral  relationships  of  mankind.  Confucianism 
sought  to  establish  a  social  order,  and  Buddhism  to  satisfy  a  spiritual 
craving.  If  the  one  was  more  profound,  subtle,  and  spiritual,  the  other 
lent  itself  more  readily  to  the  practical  ends  of  government. 

Passing  by  the  influence  on  Japan  exerted  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  the  sixteenth  century,  traces  of  which  vanished  with  their  ex- 
pulsion, the  first  desire  for  Western  learning  was  awakened  by  the  Dutch 
traders  from  Holland,  who  from  1630  traded  with  the  Japanese  in  the 
Bay  of  Nagasaki.  The  knowledge  of  Western  science,  especially  of  medi- 
cine, filtered  in  through  this  little  opening  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  the  means 
of  exciting  a  growing  curiosity  for  Western  learning.  After  the  treaties 
with  Japan  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  in  1854  and  Townsend  Harris  in  1858,  and 
after  the  foundation  was  laid  thereby  for  the  intercourse  with  Western 
nations,  Holland  continued  to  be  a  factor  in  the  educational  development 
of  Japan.  Dr.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  an  early  American  missionary  to  that  coun- 
try, a  Hollander  by  birth  and  early  training,  taught  many  of  the  young 
men  at  Nagasaki  who  afterwards  became  national  leaders.  He  also  be- 
came confidential  adviser  of  the  new  Japan,  and  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices as  founder  of  the  national  educational  system  and  as  first  president 
of  the  imperial  university.  When  Japanese*  students  began  as  early  as 
1866  to  go  abroad,  during  the  first  ten  years  about  five  hundred  or  more 
sought  training  in  America  at  the  colleges  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church. 
Over  three  hundred  Japanese  students  have  entered  Rutgers  College  alone 
in  New  Jersey — a  worthy  example  this  to  other  colleges  in  this  country, 
for  a  most  permanent  and  far-reaching  contribution  to  Japan  can  be  made 
through  the  training  of  Japanese  young  men  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities founded  in  behalf  of  humanity,  but  thus  far  utilized  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  own  citizens.  The  relations  of  Japan  as  regards  educational 
matters  were  rapidly  broadened,  and  England  and  Germany  and  France, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  were  laid  under  contribution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  through  educational  agencies. 

The  national  system  elaborately  planned  begins  with  the  primary  schools, 
the  attendance  upon  which  is  compulsory  for  a  period  of  six  years  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  university  hall  established  for  postgraduate  work 
in  arts,  law,  medicine,  etc.     The  system  is  evenly  graded  and  continuous 
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and  is  under  the  control,  even  in  matters  of  detail,  of  the  department  of 
education,  which  was  established  in  1871.  The  notable  characteristics  of 
the  system  are  the  place  it  gives  to  normal  schools  and  technical  schools ; 
the  one  giving  expression  to  the  high  value  placed  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment upon  educational  efficiency,  and  the  other  the  determination  to 
equip  the  nation  for  competition  with  the  industrial  conquest  of  empires 
of  the  West. 

Though  still  far  behind  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  normal  school 
training,  which  nations  the  Japanese  have  imitated,  Japan  in  her  equipment 
for  normal  training  is  in  advance  of  New  England.  As  regards  technical, 
professional,  and  special  schools  the  paternalism  of  Japan  is  outdoing  de- 
mocracy in  America  in  efforts  to  produce  equal  opportunity  for  all.  If 
society  is  to  guarantee  equitable  opportunities  of  action  for  all  of  its 
members,  it  must  provide  an  education  suited  to  the  circumstances  and 
aptitudes  of  each.  An  agricultural  college  does  not  constitute  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  boy  destined  to  mercantile  pursuits,  nor  does  a  school  of 
engineering  afford  an  outlet  for  one  who  feels  the  impulse  to  study  law  or 
medicine.  In  opening  her  schools  to  all  classes  and  by  her  establishment 
of  schools  of  law,  medicine,  literature,  engineering,  and  especially  her 
splendid  schools  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  besides  special  courses  in 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  by  the  ample  outlay  for  the  education  of 
women,  the  Japanese  government  has  opened  many  doors  of  opportunity 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  land  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
highly  specialized  form  of  national  life. 

Technical  instruction  begins  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  may  be 
pursued  on  up  through  the  postgraduate  courses  in  the  university.  The 
State  system  is  not  democratic  as  regards  opportunities  for  man's  religious 
and  moral  nature.  Indeed,  no  State  system  can  secure  to  its  students  the 
highest  spiritual  benefits  the  race  has  reached  in  the  weary  travel  of  the 
centuries.  Ethics  and  religion  have  a  place  in  the  university  courses,  but 
the  number  of  students  in  these  departments  is  small.  The  State  system 
opens  a  multitude  of  doors*  to  practical  vocation,  but  does  not  open  in- 
viting and  stimulating  ways  into  the  higher  fields  of  truth.  It  yields  to 
every  one  an  unobstructed  opportunity,  and  the  system  goes  far  to  render 
society  truly  organic.  The  principal  motive  to  which  it  appeals  is  patri- 
otism and  the  knowledge  which  it  conveys  is  scientific  and  secular.  It 
has  the  effect  of  awakening  the  mental  faculties  and  of  giving  them  prac- 
tical direction,  but  does  not  bring  them  into  quiet  response  to  the  claims 
of  duty.  Its  work  is  that  of  culture  so  far  as  the  enrichment  of  the  na- 
tional mind  with  Western  knowledge  is  concerned,  but  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  culture  if  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  imparts 
knowledge  which  is  of  most  worth.  The  early  introduction  into  the  course 
of  technical  and  professional  studies  and  the  maintenance  given  to  these 
later  on  render  the  system  incapable  of  true  culture  or  the  production  of 
mental  breadth  and  power.  It  is  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  Japanese 
people  scientific  knowledge  of  the  West,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
organ  through  which  Western  science  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  Japanese 
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empire,  developing  a  tendency  to  criticism,  research,  discovery,  and  in- 
vention, and  producing  the  good  effects  which  have  come  to  us  through 
die  pursuit  of  science.     Men  trained   in  its  schools  are  leaders  in  army 

and  navy,  in  literature,  politic.^,  and  professional  lite.  The  general  effect 
of  the  system  is  the  widening  ^i  the  gulf  between  Japan  and  other  Asiatic 
powers  and  her  own  Asiatic  past  and  the  closing  of  the  breach  that  sep- 
arates  Japan  from  the  West. 

Though  closed  !■>  the  positive  leaching  of  Christianity  and  often  hostile 
to  religion,  the  State  system  may  he  regarded  favorably  on  the  whole  as 
a  mean-  of  advancing  Christian  interests  in  the  empire.  Though  no  grad- 
uate from  the  imperial  university  ha-  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  yet 
<>ut  of  every  seventy  students  in  the  higher  government  schools  one  is  a 
Christian,  while  out  of  every  one  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire <  itly  one  is  a  Christian.  The  independence  of  the  native  Churches 
in  that  empire  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  hut  also 
to  the  attainment  of  a  maturity  of  mind  reached  as  yet  nowhere  else 
among  pagan  nations  and  which  is  the  result  for  the  most  pari  of  the 
general  educational  activity. 

Alongside  ,,f   the   State   system   private   secular  education    lias   occupied   a 

place  of  subordinate  importance.  Among  'he  distinguished  ti.uures  in 
modern  Japan  no  single  individual  has  been  so  influential  as  Mr.  Fukuzawa, 

founder  of  a  private  university,  author  of  popular  writings  having  an  im- 
mense sale,  and  a  popular  leader  in  bringing  Japan   successfully  out   of 

her  most  critical  period  of  history.  Without  recognition  of  his  work,  no 
true  estimate  can  he  formed  of  the  influences  that  have  transformed 
mediaeval  into  modern  Japan.  As  <jrcat  a  popular  hero  in  Japan  as  Bryan 
m  America  or  Gladstone  in  England,  Fukuzawa  did  an  immense  work  in 
breaking  down  barriers  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  entrance  of 
Western  civilization,  which  the  powers  could  not  do  under  whose  pres- 
sure the  spates  of  the  nation  were  thrown  open.  As  founder  of  a  great  uni- 
versity and  a  great  daily  paper,  as  champion  of  woman's  rights  ami  individ- 
ualism, and  as  promoter  of  commerce  and  industry,  Fukuzawa  exerted  a  far- 
reaching  influence  not  only  over  the  educated  classes  but  over  the  people. 
He  stood  for  an  educational  ideal,  giving  greater  emphasis  to  spontaneity 
and  individualism  than  that  of  the  State  system.  Trained  to  unquestion- 
ing belief  in  Confucianism,  his  attitude  toward  womanhood  was  remark- 
able, for  the  Confucian  learning  had  made  woman  believe  that  "such  was 
the  stupidity  of  her  character  that  it  is  incumbent  on  her  in  every  par- 
ticular to  distrust  herself  and  obey  her  husband." 

Xot  less  remarkable  was  his  statement  to  his  countrymen  that  as 
civilization  advances  money  becomes  more  and  more  powerful.  It  is 
mightier  than  anything  else.  Where  money  is,  there  is  glory  and  honor. 
"My  countrymen,  you  must  exert  yourselve-s  with  all  your  strength  to 
make  money  in  order  that  the  fountain  of  national  power  may  be  deep- 
ened." Such  words  uttered  by  one  whose  Confucian  education  taught  him 
to  look  upon  money  as  filthy  lucre  show  the  revolutionary  character  of 
bis  changed  views.     Less  intensely  patriotic  than  educators-  of  the  national 
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system  and  more  cordial  toward  outside  influences,  yet  the  element  in  the 
nation  represented  by  Fukuzawa  are  one  with  those  under  the  influence 
of  State  education  in  the  emphasis  they  lay  upon  modern  science  and  in 
their  spirit  of  indifference  or  agnosticism  as  regards  positive  religious 
beliefs. 

Secular  education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  morals,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  has  not  been  found.  Though  making  rapid  advance  in 
science  and  art,  the  moral  results  have  been  lamentably  disappointing. 
The  word  "duty"  summed  up  the  old  education,  and  self-interest  is  the 
ruling  motive  of  the  new.  Under  modern  conditions  self-interest  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  a  deep  national  concern  exists  as  to  how  the 
supremacy  of  duty  is  to  be  restored.  Futile  attempts  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  the  claims  of  morality.  The  emperor  wrote  a  rescript  on 
morals  which  is  read  with  great  solemnity  in  all  of  the  State  schools,  and 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  just  before  his  death  promulgated  a  moral  code  for  the 
guidance  of  students  in  the  university  which  he  founded  and  for  his  fol- 
lowers throughout  the  empire.  But  these  have  been  without  inspiration 
and  do  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  which  new  Japan  has  been 
made  conscious,  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  self-interest  with 
the  performance  of  social  duty.  Under  old  Japan  the  suppression  of  self 
in  the  interest  of  the  community  was  an  easy  matter.  But  recently  the 
individual  has  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  rights,  and  has 
had  a  taste  of  personal  liberty.  Self  now  is  not  so  readily  sacrificed  to 
the  common  good ;  nor  will  the  surrender  be  made  again  as  formerly  until 
a  rational  conviction  is  created  that  in  some  way  the  interests  of  self  and 
the  public  good  are  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  to  supply  this  conviction.  For  it  can  give  no  assurance  that  he 
that  loseth  his  life  in  self-sacrifice  shall  find  it  again.  Such  an  assurance 
is  possible  only  through  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  individual  soul  after  death.  Apart  from  these  extra  mundane 
motives  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  duty  will  have  supremacy  over  self- 
ishness, as  was  the  case  before  the  energies  of  the  personal  life  were 
aroused  by  industrialism. 

The  State  system  not  only  fails  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  sacri- 
fice but  cannot  teach  sacrifice  by  example  through  salaried  teachers.  In 
the  old  schools  no  teacher  would  accept  remuneration  for  his- services. 
The  scholar  was  supposed  to  be  a  saint,  and  his  character  and  learning 
were  regarded  as  inseparable.  Only  recently  a  Japanese  writer  laments 
that  in  former  times  their  great  scholars  figured  as  great  moralists. 
Scholarship  and  superiority  of  morality  went  hand  in  hand.  Ito  Jinsal 
and  others  were  as  noted  for  the  high  moral  standard  of  their  every- 
day life  as  for  their  intellectual  attainments,  but  in  modern  times  scholar- 
ship and  character  no  longer  go  together.  "How  many  of  our  modern 
scholars  are  there  whose  character  is  worthy  of  praise?"  If  the  salaries 
are  low,  the  supply  of  teachers  is  small;  if  the  salary  is  adequate,  the 
moral  influence  of  the  teacher  will  be  weakened.  A  Japanese  judge  once 
said  to  me :  "The  ideals  to  which  our  modern  teachers  give  expression  in 
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their  speeches  and  writings  make  no  impression  on  me.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  make  sacrifice  for  their  convictions,  much  less  die  for  thorn." 
The  modern  scholar  to  this  judge  brought  up  under  Confucian  influence 
■was  not  the  sage  of  former  days.  The  scholar's  love  of  truth,  his  pas- 
sion in  search  of  the  truth,  his  freedom  from  bias  and  fear  and  from 
care  as  to  his  material  support — these  qualities  do  not  constitute  the 
moral  superiority  looked  for  in  the  sage,  who  subdued  the  flesh,  lived 
in  simplicity,  and  practiced  the  duties  of  life.  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
are  alike  in  the  belief  that  to  the  holy  man,  and  to  no  one  else,  is  re- 
vealed the  deep  secrets  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  has  always  been  sought 
and  utilized  in  the  interests  of  morality  or  religion.  While  Confucianists 
for  centuries  have  practiced  a  studied  neutrality  on  such  subjects  as  re- 
ligion and  metaphysics,  yet  they  know  no  distinction  between  scholarship 
and  culture,  between  a  search  for  truth  and  a  will  to  do  the  truth  when 
discovered.  The  general  moral  effect  of  secular  education  is  comparatively 
slight,  owing  to  the  absence  of  motives  that  lend  force  to  the  sense  of 
duty  and  to  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  self-denial  in  the*  lives  of  the 
teachers.  The  example  of  missionary  teachers,  separated  from  their  own 
countries,  and  of  native  teachers,  working  on  meager  salaries,  has  been 
■far  more  potent  for  moral  good  than  that  of  teachers  in  secular  schools. 

Though  Christian  education  in  Japan  has  been  represented  only  in  the 
schools  of  secondary  grades,  the  influence  of  these  schools  has  been  marked, 
and  the  Christian  ideals  of  the  West  have  found  their  way  through  them 
as  through  no  other  channel  into  the  thoughts  of  the  nation.  In  the  build- 
ing up  of  character  their  superiority  over  all  other  schools  has  been  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  They  have  sent  forth  leaders  into  politics  and 
teachers  into  government  school  service  who  have  shown  a  better  under- 
standing than  others  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  which  have  be- 
come the  institutions  of  New  Japan  and  a  better  appreciation  of  our 
literary  and  religious  ideals  than  any  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
interpret  these  to  the  Japanese  people.  As  a  nursery  of  moral  character, 
and  especially  of  truthfulness  and  purity,  the  mission  schools  have  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  serious-minded  and  intelligent 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  leading  mission  schools 
advance  to  the  college  grades.  The  government  system  has  failed  to 
produce  character  in  its  secondary  schools,  and  the  product  of  their  higher 
institutions  is  not  our  type  of  college  man,  a  man  characterized  by  vigor 
of  intellect,  appreciation  of  great  truth,  refined  tastes,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  live  worthily.  Such  a  type  of  man  is  Japan's  great  need  to-day. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  narrowness  of  policy  or  deficiency  of  funds  or 
any  other  cause,  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  plant  Christian  colleges  in 
Japan,  the  nation  of  all  others  on  mission  fields  having  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  higher  education,  is  a  serious  blot  on  the  work  of  modern  mis- 
sions. 

Christian  schools  have  had  two  strong  prejudices  to  overcome:  First, 
that  all  religious  education  is  monastic  in  character;  and,  secondly,  that 
all  religion  is  mere  superstition  and  idolatry.     Regarding  the  first,  Japan 
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has  had  no  conception  of  a  religious  education  that  trained  for  good 
citizenship ;  as  regards  the  second,  they  have  never  associated  profound 
truth  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  Gradually  Christian  schools  are 
contributing  to  that  country  an  educational  ideal  which  equips  a  man  for 
life  in  hoth  worlds  and  a  religious  ideal  that  combines  in  harmony  the 
elements  of  a  popular  religion  and  of  the  highest  culture. 

Christian  schools  are  also  beset  with  a  difficulty  of  administration.  They 
are  weak  at  the  point  wherein  State  schools  are  strong,  and  strong  where 
State  schools  are  weak.  One  set  of  schools  is  controlled  by  missionaries 
alone,  and  the  other  by  laymen  alone.  The  Christian  schools  feel  keenly 
the  need  of  strong  laymen  on  the  boards  of  control  of  mission  schools. 
Schocl*;  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  preachers  tend  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  means  for  the  conversion  of  men ;  schools  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  laymen  are  in  danger  of  becoming  mere  instruments  of  in- 
dustry. Schools  in  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  purely  spiritual 
interests  have  a  tendency  to  become  concentrated  and  narrow:  while  the 
education  the  character  of  which  is  determined  by  representatives  of 
purely  secular  interests  may  become  broad  and  meaningless.  We  feel  that 
the  educational  problem  will  not  be  solved  in  Japan  until  both  interests 
are  combined  and  a  comprehensive  education  is  provided  for.  Our  draw- 
back, however,  in  Christian  schools  has  not  been  due  to  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  manage  them,  but  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who 
support  them  and  contribute  to  their  endowment. 

Our  lives  are  very  poor  indeed  without  the  heritage  of  the  past.  It  is 
through  higher  education  as  through  no  other  channel  that  we  are  brought 
into  possession  of  the  experiences  of  the  larger  world  about  us  and  of  the 
age-  that  have  gone  by,  treasures  which  cannot  be  secured  to  one  out  of 
his  own  personal  experience.  Our  Annual  Conference  has  been  enriched 
and  its  ministry  broadened  by  the  work  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin.  It  has 
brought  to  our  preachers  and  people  rich  treasures  out  of  the  history  and 
experience  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  Christian  nations.  Ours  was 
the  latest  of  the  five  leading  denominations  working  in  the  part  of  Japan 
where  this  school  is  located.  Our  Annual  Conference  rapidly  advanced 
and  soon  took  second  place  among  these  denominations.  This  splendid 
achievement  was  due  for  the  most  part  to  our  superior  educational  ef- 
ficiency. The  missionary  policy  of  the  three  denominations  which  fell 
behind  did  not  embrace  education  as  a  part  of  its  work.  The  further  and 
more  adequate  equipment  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  will  have  yet  greater 
effect  in  toning  up  and  rendering  more  effective  in  Christian  work  our 
Annual  Conference  constituency. 


RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BY    REV.    J.    A.    SHARP,    PRESIDENT    YOUNG    ]..    G.    HARRIS,   YOUNG    HARRIS,   GA. 

My  theme  is  one  of  profound  significance  and  bears,  a  vital  relation  to 
the   future  of  our  whole  country,  no  less  than  to  our  own   section.     The 
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;>ment  of  our  entire  nation  is  named  in  my  topic.  So 
tar  behind  are  we  that  it   would  seem  that   Southern  people,  other 

every   interest   concerning  their  own    welfare,   had   taken   at   least 

I  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber      Were  we  assured  of  an 

early  and  complete  awakening,  it  would  palliate  the  past  and  roseate  the 

future;  bat  as  the  sleep  was  sudden,  not  s  >,  I  fear,  will  the  awakening  be. 

The   fortunes  of  the   Southern    Stile-    wire   sucked   in   by  the   dark   war 

cloud-  completely  that   in   igoo  we  stood   financially  exactly 

where  we  had   stood  forty  year-  before.     In  that  dark  and  dismal   period 

(aptly   called  by    Dr.    Mclver   our    forty   years   in   the   wilderness,   and   he 

might  have  added  with  no  Moses  to  lead:  but  not,  as  I  believe,  without  the 

pillar   of  cloud   by   day   and   of   tire   by   night  1    he   i>   ungrateful    and   un- 

philosophical    who   mercilessly   criticises    without   taking   into   the    account 

the  bei  rebuild  "ur  wasted  fortunes  and  reconstruct  our 

erstwhile  proud  civilization.     To  be  sure,  there  ha-  been  a  modifica 

our  lofty  ideal-  and  a  breaking  up  of  condition-  previously  felt  to  be  more 

'    hands  were   forced  to  lay  hold  of  the  plow    and 

lonial  mansions  were  driven  into  the  fields  and  marts 
of  trade.  Pride  smoldered  and  ambitions  were  cut  short  in  the  inevitable 
battle  for  bread.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  these  year-  by  giving 
Southern  boy-  and  girl-  a  chance  in  this  great  age  and  country  makes  a 
chapter  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  <k-  ition  not  for  vainglorious 

gratulal  1  prophecy  of  what  can  and  must  be  done  in  the  im- 

mediate future;  for  Mr.  Edmunds  tells  u-  that  now   that  we  have  reached 
int   to   which    we   had   advanced   in    18  '-,,f,ing    forward    in 

material  value-  at  the  fabulous  rate  of  three  million  dollars  a  day.  Now 
the  time  has  come  when,  unles-  we  halt  and  attend  to  the  basic  substrata 
of  a  real  civilization,  it  may  speedily  be  written  of  us: 

"ill  fare-  the  land,  to  hastening  \\U  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulate-  and  men  decay." 

While  we  have  done  much,  we  have  perhaps  done  more  at  the  top  than 
we  have  at  the  bottom,  and  I  submit  that  a  top-heavy  structure  i-  a 
menace.  We  need  leaders  and  must  have  them,  but  we  likewise  need  fol- 
sar  was  r.n  almost  invincible  leader,  and  the  tenth  legion  was 
a  dependable  right  arm :  but  the  eleventh  and  the  eighth  did  as  valiant 
service,  and  were  as  necessary  in  the  battle  with  the  Xervii  as  was  Caesar 
himself.  And  who  can  tell  with  our  inadequate  systems  of  rural  educa- 
tion how  many  capable  and  trustworthy  and  illustrious  leaders  of  men  are 
strangled  and  destroyed  in  the  lack  of  elementary  opportunity  or  the 
bungling  botch  that  results  from  the  half-hearted  attention  given  the  child 
in  the  formative  period  of  his  life?  If  it  be  true  that,  as  modern  psychology' 
earnestly  contends,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the 
time  he  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  how  many  are  the  tragedies  that  take  place 
unnoticed  in  the  great  army  of  our  untaught  rural  population ! 

We  are  beginning  to  see  and  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  ruination  of 
health  and  life  by  working  our  children  in   factories  and  mills.     Shall  it 
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be  said  of  us  that  we  care  more  for  the  physical  than  we  do  for  the  men- 
tal and  moral  life  of  our  children?  And  yet  in  our  own  State  in  1905 
out  of  a  rural"  population  of  600,000  only  217,000,  or  thirty-six  per  cent,, 
were  in  school.  The  whole  State  averaged  but  forty  per  cent  in  school, 
while  the  local  systems  averaged  fifty-two  per  cent. 

The  pro  rata  of  the  State  school  fund  was  for  the  rural  population  $2.40- 
per  capita  in  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  three  days;  while  the  pro  rata 
for  the  city  pupil  was  $12.72  with  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  days. 
Thus  the  pitiful,  alarming,  and  dangerous  situation  of  our  rural  people 
is  suggested  in  a  few  representative  figures,  for  what  is  true  of  Georgia 
is  true  of  all  our  Southern  States.  Add  to  this  the  monthly  salary  paid 
the  rural  teacher  in  the  State  system — viz.,  $29  per  month — and  you  see 
without  some  radical  change  no  hope  for  better  things  in  the  near  future. 

We  may  educate  our  leaders,  but  with  things  as  they  are  they  refuse 
to  lead  in  this  department  at  least,  and  no  one  can  blame  them  if  they  do. 
I  took  a  boy  from  the  hills  of  Northwest  Georgia  and  carried  him  through 
my  school  partly  on  credit.  He  taught  a  year,  then  went  on  to  Emory 
College,  where  he  graduated  a  few  days  ago.  It  comes  to  pass  that  I  need 
a  teacher  just  as  he  graduates.  I  offered  him  my  highest  salary.  After 
due  deliberation,  not  unmixed  with  proper  conscientiousness,  he  writes 
me  that  he  has  accepted  a  position  in  another  section  at  about  twice  what 
I  could  pay. 

We  talk  of  depletion  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  and  there  is  a  lam- 
entable falling  off;  but  as  I  see  it  we  are  threatened  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  with  a  dearth  of  competent  teachers.  Our  children 
cannot  advance  beyond  their  leaders,  and  those  who  ought  legitimately 
to  be  our  leaders  are  turning  to  more  lucrative  employment.  I  know  of 
no  remedy  but  local  taxation,  and  in  many  districts  of  our  fair  land  you 
have  first  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  will  tolerate  additions  to  our 
already  burdensome  taxes.  If  we  only  knew  it,  the  very  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  to  solve  this  and  every  problem  of  progress  is  to  adequately 
tax  ourselves ;  but  our  people  in  the  past  have  been  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  demagogue  and  politician  whose  slogans  have  been,  "Elect 
me,  and  I  will  reduce  taxes,"  and  too  little  in  the  hands  of  genuine  states- 
men who  do  not  bid  for  ballots  with  fallacious  arguments  that  perish  in  a 
day,  but  seek  to  found  States  and  nations  and  empires  impregnable  against 
future  contingencies.  The  German  thinker,  Von  Moltke,  said  the  nation 
that  has  the  schools  holds  the  future.  This  thought  enacted  into  a  Ger- 
man policy,  though  once  ingloriously  defeated  by  France,  enabled  Bis- 
marck to  say  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  that  the  victory  had  been 
won,  next  to  providential  aid,  by  the  German  schoolmaster.  When  all  the 
causes  involved  in  the  recent  Japanese  victory  over  Russia  have  been  ex- 
amined, it  will  likely  be  conceded  that  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  Manchuria  were  illiterate,  while  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, will  not  be  the  least  factor  in  that  remarkable  victory.  The 
general  condition  of  illiteracy  is  intensified  in  the  mountain  districts  and 
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mill  populations.  Our  Church  has  a  problem  in  her  factory  folks  that 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  solve.  The  same  problem  she  has  in  the 
mountain?.  With  the  latter  class  you  have  the  most  needy;  and  yet  if 
they  suspect  a  spirit  of  condescension  or  detect  an  air  of  patronizing,  the 
most  independent  and  unapproachable  people  you  will  find  at  all.  Properly 
approached  and  properly  developed,  they  will  furnish  an  incalculable  in- 
crement to  our  forces.  Think  of  these  figures :  In  the  States  of  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  in  May,  1902,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  male  whites  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand,  or  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write! 
This  means  that  at  least  half  the  population  of  that  vast  territory  were 
wholly  illiterate.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  shown 
that  there  are  more  illiterate  people  in  North  Carolina  alone  than  in 
thirty-two  selected  States  and  territories  combined.  These  statistics  were 
gathered  and  given  to  the  Southern  Board  by  loyal  citizens  of  the  Appala- 
chian States  who  realized  that  the  patient  must  be  correctly  diagnosed  be- 
fore remedial  treatment  can  be  applied.  A  situation  like  this  left  to  itself 
will  not  only  defy  the  laws  of  evolution,  but  will  necessitate  a  new  doc- 
trine described  by  a  scientific  term  unfamiliar  to  the  aforesaid  scientist — 
viz..  de-volution. 

Goldsmith,  in  describing  the  dwellers  among  the  Alps,  says : 

And  as  refinement  stops ;  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run. 

The  first  work  of  permanent  value  done  for  these  people,  as  I  see  it, 
must  be  done  by  the  Church,  or  else  philanthropists  must  make  large 
donations  of  money  wisely  administered.  The  most  urgent  need  educa- 
tionally among  the  mountaineers  is  industrial  education.  Their  methods 
of  agriculture  are  still  primitive,  and  shut  out  from  the  great  world  of 
progress  they  will  improve  very  slowly.  And  yet  education  alone,  even 
industrial  education,  will  never  meet  the  needs  of  these  nor  any  people. 
Either  the  State  must  make  provision  for  moral  culture,  which  seems  un- 
likely if  not  impossible,  or  else  the  Church  must  plant  side  by  side  the 
twin  institutions  of  any  civilization,  religious  culture  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. These  properly  attended  to  will  result  in  a  discovery  of  the 
means  of  material  progress,  though  more  slowly  than  when  accompanied 
by  technical  training;  while  mere  physical  and  intellectual  training  will 
never  elevate  a  people  above  a  sordid  commercialism  or  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy nor  form  a  State  more  enduring  than  Egypt  or  Greece  or  Rome. 
And,  too,  we  had  as  well  come  at  once  to  understand  that  we  are  to  de- 
pend on  ourselves  to  do  the  work.  In  this  country  in  thirty  years  more 
than  $600,000,000  has  been  given  to  education,  and  yet  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  that  amount  has  been  given  to  the  Southern  white  people.  We 
look  in  vain  for  a  Tuskegee  or  a  Hampden  Sidney  among  Southern 
whites,  and  I  for  one  am  unwilling  to  stultify  myself  by  becoming  a 
mendicant  at  the  feet  of  predatory  wealth  if  we  never  have  them.     We 
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need  money,  but  let  us  not  in  the  midst  of  the  -showers  of  glittering  gold 
poured  out  on  institutions  of  learning  get  values  mixed  and  become  will- 
ing to  compromise  a  long-suffering  and  faithful  Church  in  order  to  share 
in  the  pension  fund  of  a  rich  benefactor  who  ignores  the  Church  in  the 
distribution  of  hi?  amazing  fortune!  Let  us  continue  in  self-sacrificing 
•service  to  lead  with  hands  that  have  been  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  these  helpless  people — slowly  it  may  be,  but 
honorably  withal — to  a  place  of  self-dependence  and  self-respect  rather 
than 

"Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

This  work  will  not  all  fall  on  the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  but  we  have  an 
important  part  of  it. 

A  large  opportunity  is  ours  to  supply  the  country  schools  with  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and  this  is  no  mean  task.  Who  directs  what  the  children 
shall  study  enters  largely  into  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  future. 
Young  J.  Allen  was  able  to  make  perhaps  the  most  significant  statement 
of  his  long  and  notable  career  in  the  East  when  he  said  he  had  been  asked 
to  dictate  a  course  of  study  for  the  primary  schools  of  China.  When 
memorial  chapels  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  he  will  be  living  in  the 
now  unborn  generations  of  Christian  China. 

When  Young  L.  G.  Harris  shall  have  been  forgotten  as  citizen,  jurist, 
financier,  and  patriot,  he  will  be  living  an  ever-enlarging  life  in  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  boys  and  girls  he  has  helped  by  his  school  planted  yonder 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  deeded  to  the  M.  E.  Church.  South. 


FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   ANNUAL    CONFERENCE    BOARD   OF 
EDUCATION. 

BY   REV.    T.    .-.   JENKINS,   NORTH   GEORGIA   CONFERENCE   SECRETARY   OF  EDUCATION. 

With  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, however  interesting  that  study  might  prove,  we  are  not  now  to 
deal.  It  is  the  Board  as  it  is,  and  not  the  history  of  its  development  and 
work,  that  we  have  before  us.  Our  study  relates  to  this  organization  with 
its  power-,  operations,  possibilities. 

I.  Definition  and  Organization. 

A  Board  is  "a  number  of  persons  organized  and  constituted  under  di- 
rect authority  of  law  for  the  stated  performance  of  some  designated  of- 
ficial function."  Function  as  here  used  means  Ci)  any  specific  power  of 
acting  or  operating  that  belongs  to  an  agent.  (2)  the  specific  work  accom- 
plished by  an  agent,  and  (3)  an  activity  rightly  belonging  to  a  person  or 
thing;  one's  proper  business,  duty,  part,  or  office.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Conference  as  expressed  in  paragraph  59  of  Discipline.  1906, 
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the  Annual  Conference  organizes  the  Board  of  Education.  As  the  crea- 
ture and  agent  of  the  Annual  Conference  it  ha?  certain  functions  for  the 
performance  of  which  it  is  responsible  to  the  Conference.  Function  in 
the  original  means  execution ;  not  merely  power  in  repose,  but  power  ef- 
fective. The  Conference  Board  is  the  educational  arm  of  the  Conference, 
reaching  a  helping  hand  to  our  institutions  of  learning.  Every  such  Board 
has  special  charge  of  the  educational  work  within  its  Conference  bounds. 
It  is  elected  quadrennially  by  the  Conference.  To  have  one  layman  and 
one  minister  from  every  district  is  wise  if  suitable  persons  can  be  found; 
but  none  should  be  put  on  the  Board  or  retained  on  it  who  will  not  attend 
its  meetings  and  manifest  a  profound  interest  in  its  operations.  It  is  not 
important,  however,  to  select  clerical  members  by  districts,  as  they  are 
constantly  changing;  the  ones  we  want  are  the  best  men.  The  officers  of 
the  Board  should  not  be  less  than  five :  President,  Vice  President,  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  and  ex  officio  the  Conference  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
last  being  also  a  Conference  officer  under  appointment  of  the  bishop  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Board.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are  to  be  held 
and  its  work  done  largely  during  the  session  of  the  Conference ;  but  there 
should  be  at  least  one  midyear  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
officers  of  the  Board  constituting  such  a  committee,  probably  a  midyear 
meeting  of  the  entire  Board. 

II.  The  Relation  of  the  Conference  Board  to  the  General  Board. 

The  Conference  Board  is  not  merely  the  servant  of  the  Conference 
creating  it ;  but  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  General  Board,  and  the  former  is  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  latter  as  required  in  paragraph  430  of  the  Dis- 
cipline. An  assessment  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Conference  Board 
is  made  mandatory  in  paragraph  431,  and  paragraph  432  authorizes  the 
General  Board  to  make  an  assessment  for  educational  work  on  the  Annual 
Conferences.  The  Annual  Conference  Board  is  to  receive  this  assess- 
ment, apportion  it  to  the  districts,  encourage  its  collection,  and  make  re- 
turns. Again,  all  persons  who  desire  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  funds 
of  the  General  Board  must  secure  recommendations  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  an  Annual  Conference  before  aid  can  be  given.  Then,  again,  the 
General  Board  must  concur  before  an  Annual  Conference,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  its  Board,  can  adopt  a  college  or  university.  It  is  there- 
fore seen  that  the  Conference  Board  is  vitally  related  to  the  Parent  Board. 

III.  The  Conference  Board  and  the  Conference. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  Annual  Conference  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  consider  all  the  details  of  its  educational  work. 
Its  Board  of  Education  therefore  is  constituted  to  act  for  it,  and  to  report 
all  the  important  results  of  its  deliberations  and  efforts  to  the  Con- 
ference for  approval,  amendment,  or  disapproval.  It  is  thus  that  numerous 
important  functions  have  devolved  upon  the  Board. 
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i.  It  is  to  hold  sessions  during  the  Conference,  to  recommend  suitable 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board,  to  receive  all  reports  from  our  edu- 
cational institutions  and  other  communications  concerning  matters  educa- 
tional that  the  Conference  may  refer  to  it,  carefully  to  consider  all  such 
and  report  back  to  the  Conference  its  mature  judgments.  This  is  no  small 
work,  nor  is  it  unimportant  where  the  interest  of  a  half  dozen  institutions 
are  involved. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  the  Conference  Board  is  also  a  matter  of  vital 
concern.  It  should  be  arranged  for  months  before  the  session  of  the  Con- 
ference. One  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Church  should  be  secured  for 
the  occasion.  Here  variety  must  be  had.  It  is  not  therefore  wise  to  use 
the  same  speaker  often,  however  gifted  he  may  be.  The  presidents  of 
the  Conference  schools  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  should  be  on  the 
platform.  The  Treasurer's  report  and  a  brief  review  of  the  Conference 
schools  by  a  member  of  the  Board,  probably  the  Conference  Secretary  of 
Education,  may  wisely  precede  the  speaker  of  the  hour.  We  shall  suffer 
loss  if  we  do  not  greatly  magnify  thi-s  anniversary. 

3.  The  reports  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Conference  concerning  the 
institutions  under  its  care  are  not  to  be  slighted.  The  President  or  some 
other  member  may  write  all  of  them  or  different  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  assigned  one  school  or  more  each  on  which  to  report.  In  no  case 
should  this  be  perfunctorily  done,  and  in  every  case  all  reports  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  before  being  read  to  the  Conference.  Recom- 
mendations should  be  carefully  considered  and  as  few  of  them  as  possible 
made.  An  Annual  Conference  is  liable  to  impair  its  character  for  sin- 
cerity by  careless  indorsements  of  proposed  undertakings,  and  by  fair 
promises  it  does  not  even  seriously  expect  to  fulfill. 

Another  part  of  the  Board's  report  is  in  answer  to  question  44  of  the 
Conference  minutes:  "What  are  the  educational  statistics?"  Here  we 
should  record  not  only  the  value  of  property,  the  amount  of  endowment, 
and  the  number  of  professors  and  pupils,  but  such  other  statistics  as  are 
considered  by  the  Educational  Commission  and  the  General  Board  in 
classifying  our  institutions. 

It  also  seems  to  me  wise  that  in  making  reports  to  the  Conferences  we 
take  account  of  revivals  and  their  results.  It  is  well  to  know  how  many 
pupils  are  members  of  some  Christian  Church,  what  per  cent  are  active 
Christians,  how  many  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  how  many  are 
looking  forward  to  mission  work.  The  problem  of  the  Christian  college 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Our  profoundest  interest  should  center  about 
the  Christian  life  of  these  institutions.  What  do  they  more  than  others? 
We  want  not  denominationalism,  but  life;  not  cant,  but  Christ. 

1  suggest,  therefore,  that  every  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education 
submit  to  the  presidents  of  its  institutions  the  matters  about  which  the 
Board  wishes  reports.  Some  reports  are  incomplete  and  some  contain 
much  irrelevant  matter  as  they  come  to  the  Boards  of  Education.  Some 
are  intolerably  prolix;  and  by  prolix,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  both  long 
and  tedious. 
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The  Board  in  it-  report  to  the  Annual  Conference  is  also  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  college  presidents  and  professors  who  are  members 

of  the  Conference,  and   likewise   the  appointment  oi   the   student   mem- 
such    institutions   a-    they    may   elect    according   to   paragraph   99, 
Discipline. 

4.  The  Conference  Board  is  to  consider  the  acceptance  or  establish- 
ment of  new  institutions  and  now  and  then  the  unpleasant  task  of  drop- 
ping institutions.  me  oi  it-  most  delicate  duties.  The  wrecks 
of  Methodist  schools  that  lie  across  the  last  century  warn  us.  Some  good 
:  ubtless  did;  but  do  we  not  discredit  our  judgment  as  a  Church 
and  spend  our  money  unwisely  by  engaging  in  mere  temporary  educational 
enterprises?  If  there  he  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  necessity,  loca- 
tion, and  success  of  the  proposed  institution,  had  we  not  better  let  it  alone? 
abundantly  prosperous  schools   are  better   than   many  half-Starved 

he  laying  of  assessments  for  education  also  devolves  upon  the  An- 
nual Conference  Board.  Very  important  is  this  function.  Here  we  have 
to  face   the  perturl  and   the  penuriousness   of   the 

people.  The  collections  for  the  General  and  Conference  Boards  have  so 
far  fallen  short.  The  institutions  are  in  sorest  need.  The  assessment 
large  as  is  reasonable.  Regard  should  be  had  for  the  faith 
of  the  pastors  in  their  ability  to  raise  it.  To  outrun  their  faith  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  collection.  And  of  course  regard  must  be  had  for  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  people,  or  -hall  1  say  unwillingness?  Then 
the  great  task  of  the  Board  is  the  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  Christian 
education  like  we  are  beginning  to  have  for  missions.  Not  one  column 
only  but  the  whole  army  of  Church  enterprises  must  advance.  Church 
exten?ion,  missions,  and  education  must  go  forward  together.  Our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  military  academies  of  our  ecclesiastical  army. 
They  are  fundamental  in  our  system,  and  largely  there  lies  in  our  Con- 
ference Boards  the  responsibility  of  arousing  an  interest  deep  and  wide  in 
their  equipment  and  endowment.  Not  yet  are  even  our  preachers  and 
leading  laymen  half  awake  on  this  subject. 

6.  The  Conference  Board  also  has  the  right  of  appropriating  the  funds 
raised  by  the  Conference,  excepting,  of  course,  the  assessment  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  Its  action  in  this  matter,  as  with  the  Board  of  Missions, 
should  probably  be  final.  The  Board  gives  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
claimants,  and  is  certainly  in  better  position  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  our  funds  than  is  the  Conference.  Appeals  for  aid 
should  be  made  to  the  Board  alone,  and  there  they  should  be  left. 

7.  It  is  wise  too  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a  course  of 
Vesper  Lectures  for  each  session  of  the  Conference.  These  should  prove 
especially  helpful  to  the  young  ministers.  The  several  Conference  Boards 
should  be  requested  to  meet  as  early  in  the  session  as  possible  and  to 
finish  their  work  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  practicable  in  order  to  give 
place  to  this  feature  of  our  work.  These  lectures  may  be  made  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  tonic  to  the  entire  Conference. 
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IV.  The  Conference  Board  and  the  Institutions  Receiving  Its  Aid. 
The  Conference  Board  is  never  to  work  any  embarrassment  to  the  presi- 
dents of  institutions,  but  to  help  them  in  all  possible  ways.  There  should 
be  the  most  cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  between  them.  We  must 
loose  every  president  and  let  him  go  in  the  work  of  raising  money  for 
his  institution,  for  by  him  chiefly  is  this  to  be  done.  A  wise  Board  will 
never  hamper  but  will  ever  strengthen  his  hands  in  this  undertaking. 

i.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  find  in  dealing  with  these  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  our  Annual  Conference  Boards  is  the  lack  of  study  of  educational 
questions  in  general  by  the  members  and  a  lack  of  intimate  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  with  which  these  members  are  concerned. 
This  difficulty  can  be  dealt  with  in  part  by  furnishing  every  member  of 
the  Board  with  catalogues  each  year.  Then  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  institutions  occasionally.  The  Board 
can  well  afford  to  bear  the  expense  of  an  annual  visit  by  either  its  Presi- 
dent or  Conference  Secretary  to  all  of  the  schools  under  its  care.  Again, 
we  must  insist  on  an  increased  study  of  matters  educational  by  the  in- 
dividual members  of  these  Boards.  If  members  cannot  or  will  not  give 
time  and  thought  to  so  great  a  cause,  then  their  places  should  be  filled 
with  others  who  will  appreciate  such  duties  and  responsibilities.  All  the 
workings  of  our  institutions  are  worthy  of  special  inquiry  and  study.  By 
a  Board  thus  qualified  may  recommendations  be  made  not  only  to  the 
Conference  but  to  faculties  and  trustees,  and  such  recommendations  will 
have  force. 

2.  It  is  not  out  of  place  for  the  standard  of  work  done  by  the  several 
schools  to  be  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry  by  the  patronizing  Board.  Is  a 
given  institution  justifying  its  classification?  If  not,  why  not?  Should 
the  classification  of  any  school  be  changed?  We  understand  the  place 
and  work  of  the  Educational  Commission  and  of  the  General  Board;  but 
it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  as  Conferences  if  we  indorse  and  support  cer- 
tain schools  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  living  up  to  their  profession. 

3.  Another  function  of  the  Annual  Conference  Board  is  the  correlation 
of  our  institutions.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  and  little  ac- 
complished in  this  matter.  The  States  are  wisely  articulating  grammar 
schools  with  high  schools  and  high  schools  with  universities ;  but  in  many 
cases  our  educational  plants  stand  as  units  rather  than  as  a  system.  In 
a  few  cases  there  is  hurtful  competition.  Our  secondary  schools  should 
encourage  their  pupils  to  complete  the  courses  at  our  colleges,  and  the 
former  should  have  a  visit  annually  from  a  representative  of  the  latter. 
We  should  present  a  solid  front  as  a  school  system  to  the  forces  that  mili- 
tate against  Christian  education. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Conference  over  our  schools  is  anomalous  in 
many  instances.  Almost  the  only  rights  we  have  are  to  talk  about  them 
and  to  collect  for  them.  We  have  spoken  of  correlation,  but  we  do  not 
correlate.  Another  question  also  should  be  raised :  Ought  not  every  school 
to  be  required  to  make  a  financial  exhibit  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
a   patronizing    Conference?      Simple    business    common    sense    requires    a 
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complete  financial  exhibit  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  every  one  off 
cur  institutions.  This  exhibit  should  show  to  the  Board  where  all  fund- 
are  invested,  what  securities  are  had,  what  funds  are  productive  and 
what  are  nonproductive.  It  would  be  wise  for  these  corporations  to  take 
all  stockholders  and  interested  parties  into  their  confidence. 

5.  Again,  since  it  is  not  only  the  province  of  the  Conference  Board  to 
protect  us  from  the  schools  we  should  not  have  but  also  to  help  us  to 
held  those  we  already  have,  we  must  note  the  manner  of  the  election  of 
trustees  for  our  school  property.  In  some  Conferences  the  Boards  are 
self-perpetuating  and  membership  is  for  life.  This.  T  think,  is  only  better 
than  election  by  ballot  on  the  Conference  floor.  In  other  Conferences 
-  are  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  or  without  the 
suggestion  or  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  concerned,  and  are  elected 
by  the  Annual  Conference.  Where  this  is  the  case  certainly  personalities 
and  politics  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  actions  of  the  Confer- 
ence Boards.  There  is  no  evident  reason  why  this  plan  should  prove 
unwise  if  it  is  executed  in  the  fear  of  God.  Self-perpetuating  Boards 
with  life  tenure  in  office  have  not  all  the  points  in  their  favor.  The  other 
plan  commends  itself  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  accomplish  the  elimi- 
nation of  undesirable  material  and  the  introduction  of  new  blood.  It  also 
more  vitally  connects  the  institution  with  the  Annual  Conference.  Y.  t  1 
think  there  is,  if  not  an  ideal,  still  a  more  excellent  way.  Let  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  nominate  and  the  Boards  of  Education  confirm.  For  each 
vacancy  they  might  nominate  two;  of  these,  the  Board  of  Education  should 
choose  one.  In  this  case  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
final.  For  such  confirmations  the  Board  of  Education  should  hold  a 
meeting  the  last  of  June.  We  should  insist  that  all  trustees  be  elected  for 
a  limited  term  of  years.  Let  it  be  in  all  cases  forever  understood  that 
the  Church  means  to  own  and  control  her  school  property,  and  none  shall 
buy  us  or  terrify  us  from  our  position. 

V.  The  Conference  Board  and  the  Press. 

It  is  not  only  the  province  of  the  General  Board  to  use  the  press  and 
its  products,  but  the  Conference  Board  too  has  here  a  vast  opportunity. 
Few  of  our  preachers  have  books  on  education  in  their  libraries.  Many  of 
our  trustees  never  read  a  book  on  education,  some  never  saw  one,  and  a 
few  never  heard  of  one.  To  put  a  good  book  on  this  great  theme  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  preacher  or  progressive  layman  is  a  work  of  in- 
estimable value.  It  is  preposterous  that  our  libraries  should  contain  much 
literature  on  missions  and  none  on  education.  Less  on  the  former  we 
must  not  have,  but  on  the  latter  we  certainly  need  more.  There  are  many 
tracts,  leaflets,  and  pamphlets  on  Christian  education  that  we  should  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  These  are  furnished  free  upon  application  to  our 
General  Secretary. 

Then  again  in  .the  columns  of  periodicals,  both  religious  and  secular, 
can  we  urge  our  cause.     Something  on  Christian  education  should  appear 
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in  every  issue  of  every  one  of  our  Church  periodicals.  For  this  our 
Board  should  provide.  The  editors  will  no  douht  in  every  instance  allow 
space.  The  secular  press  too  in  both  cities  and  villages  is  usually  open  to 
such  communications.  By  a  little  tact  we  may  place  at  our  disposal  prac- 
tically the  whole  power  of  the  newspaper  fraternity.  In  this  effort  the 
president  .and  faculties  of  our  institutions  of  learning  should  cooperate 
with  the  Boards  of  Education.  A  sensible  article  on  any  worthy  and  in- 
teresting subject  in  the  secular  press  signed  by  an  officer  of  one  of  our 
institutions  is  a  happy  advertisement.  Then  there  are  sundry  educational 
themes  on  which  members  of  th«  Board  of  Education  can  write  and  sign 
themselves  as  members  of  such  Boards.  We  will  be  lost  to  the  world 
if  not  known  through  the  press.  We  must  awake  to  this  mighty  means  of 
forwarding  our  interests 

VI.    Co-OPERATIOX   WITH   OTHER   DENOMINATIONS. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  Boards  and  committees 
of  other  denominations.  Our  cause  is  a  common  cause ;  our  foe  a  com- 
mon foe;  our  battle  a  common  battle.  It  is  for  Christian  education,  not 
mere  sectarianism,  we  strive.  For  example,  Georgia  Methodism  should 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  other  denominations  in  an  effort  to  have  col- 
lege endowments  relieved  of  taxation.  Such  injustice  to  Christian  educa- 
tion could  not  long  stand  before  the  united  friends  of  denominational  in- 
stitutions. 

Again,  in  our  work  we  must  shun  the  semblance  of  pharisaical  exclu- 
siveness  and  -how  a  cordial  sympathy  for  State  and  private  institutions. 
"Let  us  stand  by  what  is  good  and  make  it  better  if  we  can." 

VII.  The  Conference  or  State  Secretary  of  Education. 

Judging  from  the  way  he  is  confused  with  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Annual  Conference  Board  by  many  prominent  and  thoughtful  men, 
the  Conference  Secretary  of  Education  has  not  yet  found  his  place  or 
name.  He  is  a  Conference  officer  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  Board,  under 
appointment  of  the  bishop  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board.  What  the 
Board  and  the  Conference  do  through  him  they  are  themselves  doing, 
and  he  is  responsible  to  them.  It  would  therefore  be  justifiable  to  deal 
with  his  work  in  extenso  when  considering  the  functions  of  the  Annual 
Conference  Board.  He  is  to  the  Conference  Board  what  the  Secretary 
of  Education  is  to  the  General  Board.  This  is  set  forth  in  paragraph  429 
of  the  Discipline :  "The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Board,  visit  assemblages  and  institutions  in  the  interest 
of  the  work,  and  be  the  agent  of  the  Board,  under  its  direction,  to  carry 
out  all  the  purposes  herein  set  forth."  Here  are  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  Conference  Educational  Secretary's  work.  His  interest  is  in  all 
the  educational  work  of  the  Conference  and  his  efforts  are  in  behalf  of  all. 
His  message  is  to  the  whole  Conference  regarding  the  wor.k  of  the  General 
Board   and   that   of  the    Conference    Board.      Other    officers    work    occa- 
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sionally;  he  incessantly.  He  is  the  campaigning  member  of  the  Board, 
and  can  find  sevenfold  more  than  he  can  do  the  year  through.  He  speaks 
cational  institutions,  to  pa-t.>r-.  and  t>>  people.  Hi-  chief  oppor- 
tunity is  at  I>i-irict  Conferences  and  missionary  institutes.  Of  camp 
meetings  and  other  lie  should  take  advantage.    Very  effective 

should  he  his  message  to  the  ministry,  for  it  i-  they  who  hold  the  key  to 
the  situation.  There  i-  a  rich  and  inspiring  collection  of  theme-  awaiting 
hi-  u-e.     1  note  -cveral : 

I.  "The    Pastor's    Education:!  Under    thi-    head    come-    the 

Circulating  Library.  Here,  too,  should  he  mentioned  the  Correspondence 
School  and  other  educational  means  named  in  paragraph  436  of  the  Dis- 
cipline. 

_\  "The  Pastor  and  Educational  Literature."  This  recall-  what  we  dis- 
Linder  the  head  of  "The  Conference  Hoard  and  the  Pre--."  The 
Educational  Secretary  should  not  only  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
talking  on  thi-  theme,  hut  of  placing  hook-  and  pamphlets  in  the  hands 
of  pastor  and  people.  He  can  thus  greatly  aid  the  pa-tor  in  conducting 
institutes  and  in  whatever  campaigning  he  may  otherwise  do  in  the  in- 
terest of  education. 

3.  Educational  extension  a-  provided  for  in  paragraph  432  of  the  Dis- 
cipline need-  explanation  and  empha-i-.  The  call  for  schools  in  needy 
sections  ha-  been  long  unanswered  and  is  unutterably  pathetic. 

4.  The  education  of  the  col.. re. 1  people  demand-  a  ringing  appeal  in 
every  pulpit  of  Southern  Methodism.  Our  past  and  present  shame  us. 
Unless  we  awake  to  our  duty  toward  the  negro,  our  future  will  utterly 
disgrace  us.  He  i-  religious  ami  i-  becoming  educated.  Shall  we  not 
make  him  moral  and  industrious.'  He  sorely  needs  the  right  kiml  of 
education. 

5.  Another  fruitful  subject  is  "Education  and  Missions — The  Pastor's 
Relation  to  Them."  Unless  our  schools  prepare  the  workers,  no  amount 
of  money  will  provide  for  our  missionary  work.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
an  open  world,  fast-growing  finances,  and  workers  in  some  cases  inef- 
ficient, in  all  places  insufficient.  The  Christian  school  is  here  our  hope, 
our  base  of  supplies  for  the  pulpit,  for  Christian  leaders  in  the  business 
world,  and  also  for  missionaries. 

6.  Again,  we  find  for  the  Conference  or  State  Secretary  a  vital  theme 
in  "The  Pastor  and  the  Public  School."  The  pastor  can  agitate  the  ques- 
tion where  there  are  no  schools  and  lead  to  their  establishment.  Where 
there  are  no  schools  he  can  stand  near  to  the  local  boards  and  teachers 
and  pupils  and  greatly  influence  the  character  of  public  education.  Then 
to  preach  to  teachers  is  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility.  If  he  gives 
the  gospel  to  them,  he  will  most  effectually  work  through  them  in  reach- 
ing the  pupils. 

7.  Once  again,  "The  Pastor's  Relation  to  Our  Own  Institutions"  is 
worth  the  Secretary's  utmost  emphasis.  The  pastor  should  (1)  know 
and  love  our  institutions,  (2)  make  collections  for  them,  (3)  influence 
men  of  wealth  to  endow  them,  and  (4)  send  pupils  to  them.    Well  may  we 
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again  be  reminded  of  the  mighty  service  rendered  our  Church  when  a 
devoted  friend  of  Christian  education  turned  the  feet  of  young  Holland 
McTyeire  to  one  of  our  own  colleges. 

We  ask  finally:  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  It  might  be  wise 
for  the  Board  of  a  large  Conference  to  employ  a  man  all  his  time.  Our 
law  allows  this  privilege  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions.  Or  the 
Conferences  of  a  State  might  unite  on  a  man  through  their  Boards  of 
Education  and  engage  him  as  State  Secretary  of  Education.  The  Geor- 
gia Baptists  have  such  an  officer,  and  the  State  University  has  a  traveling 
representative.  If  the  right  man  could  be  found,  he  could  give  all  his 
time  profitably  to  the  creation  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. He  could  hold  institutes  in  the  charges  as  far  as  possible.  He 
should  hold  meetings  of  the  alumni  of  our  colleges  in  every  important 
town  of  the  Conference  or  State.  He  could  aid  all  schools  at  once  as 
well  as  one  school  at  a  time.  He  should  work  too  for  the  correlation 
of  our  schools.  He  could  cooperate  with  pastors  and  with  college 
presidents  in  securing  gifts  and  bequests.  He  should  know  how  to 
organize  a  campaign  to  raise  money.  He  could  also  cooperate  with  pas- 
tors in  raising  assessments  for  education.  He  should  have  an  un- 
dying enthusiasm  for  sending  pupils  to  college.  It  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  visit  the  public  schools  in  places  where  he  stops.  A  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  teachers  and  a  happy  talk  of  a  few  minutes  to  pupils 
would  work  favorably  toward  our  Christian  schools.  He  could  hold  re- 
vivals in  several  of  our  schools  during  the  year  and  contribute  greatly 
to  their  spiritual  life.  It  would,  therefore,  become  his  duty  to  study  edu- 
cational work  of  all  kinds  and  write  as  well  as  speak  on  the  subject.  He 
would  become  the  chief  and  constant  functionary  of  the  Board  or  Boards 
by  which  he  is  employed. 


FUNCTIONS   OF  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE   BOARD   OF 
EDUCATION. 

BY  REV.    W.   N.   AINSWORTH,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT   SOUTH   GEORGIA    CONFERENCE 
BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

Whatever  other  elements  enter  into  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Christ,  the  mighty  task  will  not  be  done  until  the  Church  sees  and  ac- 
cepts her  mission  to  the  young.  The  problems  of  temperance,  civic  right- 
eousness, and  social  reform  are  great  questions,  and  they  justly  occupy 
a  large  place  in  the  thought  and  labor  of  the  Church;  but  the  supreme 
problem  of  world  redemption  is  not  pivotal  at  any  of  these  points.  Great 
and  grave  as  these  problems  are,  it  must  be  seen  that  their  real  solution  is 
predicated  upon  a  more  fundamental  question — namely,  the  proper  projec- 
tion upon  society  of  forty  million  new  and  pliant  child  lives  that  are  born 
into  the  world  every  year.  Here  lies  the  supreme  problem  of  the  Church, 
and  in  that  direction  lies  the  hope  of  a  regenerated  race. 

The  function  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  these  millions  of  child- 
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hood  and  youth  is  essentially  educational,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education  to  so  emphasize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  Church's  position  as  to  create  a  conscience  on  Christian 
education.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  General  Board  for  me  to  say 
that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  conversant  with  local  conditions,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Annual  Conference  Board  to  be  itself  a  quickened  con- 
science of  the  Church  on  this  vital  interest  until  the  whole  Church  knows 
it  has  a  conscience  and  will  not  err  against  it. 

Every  student  of  his  country's  history  knows  that  our  whole  educational 
system  is  the  creation  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  until  the  Christian 
Church  fought  and  won  the  battle  for  education  that  the  world  discovered 
its  vast  excellence  and  undertook  to  appropriate  this  field  for  its  own. 
The  founders  of  our  educational  system,  both  common  school  and  col- 
legiate, were  the  pioneers  of  an  uncompromising  Christianity,  and  they 
insisted  that  intellectual  culture  and  religious  principle  must  be  bound  in- 
separably together.  If,  as  Principal  Fairbairn  says  and  I  firmly  believe, 
"religion  is  the  supreme  factor  in  the  organization  and  regulation  of  our 
personal  and  collective  life,"  it  is  fatal  to  that  which  alone  counts  to 
divorce  learning  from  religion. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  America 
to-day  are  under  denominational  control,  and  one-third  of  those,  which  are 
not  now  so  governed,  were  born  of  the  piety  and  prayers  of  Christian 
constituents.  It  is  as  demonstrable  as  any  fact  of  history  that  the  men 
and  women  in  pulpit,  school,  and  legislative  hall  who  are  making  domi- 
nant the  moral  idea  in  public  life,  which  is  to-day  working  a  new  birth 
of  the  nation,  were  sent  forth  from  these  halls  of  consecrated  learning. 
These  institutions  are  to  militant  Christianity  what  West  Point  is  to  the 
national  government.  They  furnish  the  trained  leaders  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Whatever  may  prevail  in  other  sections  of  our  common  country, 
Southern  Methodists  are  as  unready  to  divorce  from  their  nurture  these 
institutions  that  were  born  of  their  travail  and  prayer  as  Southern  woman- 
hood, wifehood,  and  motherhood  are  unready  to  consign  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  alien  hand  or  the  nurture  of  an  alien  breast  the  children  of  our 
parental  love.  As  for  Georgia,  there  are  five  hundred  Methodist  preach- 
ers who  are  willing  if  need  be  to  eat  less  bread  that  these  objects  of  the 
Church's  love  may  have  no  lack.  Our  holy  religion  gave  birth  to  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  our  divinely  given  province  to  nurture  it.  As  the  Puritan 
maxim  goes :  "The  proper  nurse  for  Moses  is  Moses's  mother." 

It  is  an  open  question  if  universal  education  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
intellectual  enlightenment  is  a  boon  to  the  race  or  an  agency  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Victor  Hugo  says,  "He  who  opens  the  schoolhouse  closes 
the  door  of  the  jail;"  but  that  depends  on  who  opens  the  schoolhouse  and 
what  is  taught  there.  The  economic,  political,  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
nation  are  dependent  upon  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
education  provided  for  the  people.  Professor  Huxley  says :  "I  hold  that 
any  system  of  education  which  attempts  to  deal  only  with  the  intellectual 
side  of  a  child's  nature  and  leaves  the  rest  untouched  will  prove  a  de- 
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lusion  and  a  snare,  just  as  likely  to  produce  a  crop  of  unusually  astute 
scoundrels  a*  anything  else.  In  my  belief  unless  a  child  be  taught  not 
only  morality  but  religion  education  will  come  to  very  little."  "He  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow"  through  the  multiplication  of  the 
heart's  desires  unless  a.t  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  of  the  regu- 
lating principles  of  life.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that 
merely  intellectual  education,  however  high  or  broad,  will  not  save  men 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  the  test  of  all  education  is  not  what  the  child  has 
learned,  but  what  has  he  become?  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  says:  "We  must  never  tire  of  preaching  that  character,  and 
character  alone,  makes  knowledge,  skill,  and  wealth  a  help  rather  than  a 
harm  to  those  who  possess  them  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole."  The 
foes  of  religious  education  were  never  more  determined  in  their  fight  for 
a  monopoly  of  this  field  than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  Church  must  look 
to  the  Conference  Boards  of  Education  to  lead  a  new  campaign  in  her 
behalf.  This  can  be  specifically  aided  by  the  distribution  of  literature 
and  the  holding  of  educational  institutes,  as  is  proposed  for  every  sec- 
tion of  the  South  Georgia  Conference  this  summer  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board. 

A  second  and  important  function  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Education 
is  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  schools  under  its  care  are  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  genuinely  Christian.  Without  fear,  but  not  without  some  danger  of 
misapprehension,  I  assert  that  some  of  our  schools  are  not  as  distinctively 
Christian  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  appeal  of  a  broader  patronage  than 
our  own  Methodist  constituency  and  the  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
liberal  lines  of  endowment  corporations  have  bleached  the  denominational 
coloring  out  of  some.  As  Bishop  Candler  has  succinctly  said,  "For  a  school 
to  wear  the  garb  of  the  Church  that  it  may  get  the  gifts  of  the  conse- 
crated," while  it  disseminates  no  genuine  Christian  culture,  is  the  betrayal 
of  the  most  sacred  trust.  For  my  part  I  am  in  favor  of  making  every 
school  in  the  Church  distinctively  religious  after  the  Methodist  type ; 
and  if  non-Methodists  do  not  like  that  type,  they  can  go  somewhere  else. 
The  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education  owes  it  to  the  Church  to  see 
to  it  that  every  one  of  our  schools  must  be  able  to  stand  up  and  give  a 
Christian  account  of  itself,  else  it  cannot  live  upon  the  treasury  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church. 

With  the  convictions  that  I  have  of  the  incompleteness  of  any  educa- 
tion that  ignores  religion  or  relegates  it  to  a  subordinate  place,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Conference  Boards  to  demand  of  all  our 
schools  that  religion  be  not  incidental  to  their  work,  but  the  essential  part 
thereof.  The  religious  factor  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  varnish 
applied  to  the  educational  system.  It  must  saturate  and  sanctify  the  whole. 
This  involves  the  things  taught,  the  personality  of  those  who  do  the 
teaching,  and  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  the  shame  of 
Methodism  if  it  shall  ever  employ  in  Rny  school  a  teacher  whose  life  or 
teaching  or  discipline  is  not  consistent  according  to  Methodist  standards. 
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m  else  can  the  Church  look  directly  for  this  supervision  except  to 
Education? 
Briefly,  I  w  ntimate  function  of  the  Annual  Con- 

Education  that  they  assume  a  closer  supervision  ami  a 
more  definite  control  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church.    The  more  detailed 
institutions  must  be  left  t<>  their  own  boards  of  trus- 
-  more  directly  the  representative  of 
the  Church,  most   lay  down  the  general  principles  of  the  Church's   re- 
quirement and  see  that  the  local  Boards  conform  thereto.     It  is  an  open 
ther  the  Church  ought  not  to  insist  upon  the  election  of  its 
of  trustees   in   the    Annual   Conference  upon   nomination   of  the 
lucation    rather   than    pursue   the   plan   of   self-perpetuation, 
which  nearly  everywhere  prevails. 
The  time  ha-  come  for  the  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education  to 
W  a  figurehead,  merely  resolving  and  suggesting  a<  to  this  vital 
interest;  but  it-  function  i-  to  develop,  supervise,  and  control  the  educa- 
jystem  of  the  Church,  and  the  conditions  of  the  hour  demand  the 
discharge  of  this  responsibility  with  the  diligence  and  wisdom  and  de- 
termination that  b<  ipreme  concern  in  an  hour  of  crisis. 


THE  M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH,  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
NEGRI  » 

BY    ktv.    GBOBGE    WILLIAMS    WALKER,    D.D.,    PRESIDENT    PAINE    COLLEGE, 
IUGUS1  \.   GA. 

It  is  scarcel)  necessary  to  remind  thi^  audience  of  me  fact  that  Meth- 
odism was  horn  in  a  college,  nor  that  in  all  our  missionary  efforts  much 
-ire--  i>  laid  upon  Christian  education.  In  all  our  missionary  fields  the 
important  presence  of  the  school  is  well-nigh  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel.  Vet  in  the  work  among  the  dense  ignorance  in 
the  negro  mass  about  US  we  fail  properly  and  promptly  to  cooperate  with 
I  Churches  that  are  striving  to  remove  this  ignorance.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this  neglect  of  duty  on  our  part.  I  think  that  a  main 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  latter  part  of  the 
aphorism.  Omnia  mutantur  et  nos  mutatnur.  We  acknowledge  that  all 
things  have  changed,  but  are  slow  to  change  with  them. 

The  negro  is  no  longer  a  slave.  That  condition  is  changed.  He  is  as 
the  descendant  of  the  freedman  becoming  a  freeman.  In  this  changed 
condition  which  we  gladly  accept  we  recognize  the  omnia  mutantur.  But 
we  think  and  speak  of  him  still  as  the  servant,  the  slave.  We  are  loath 
to  change  with  the  change,  and  do  educational  work  with  him  as  his 
changed  condition  requires.  "Educate  a  negro,  you  spoil  a  field  hand ;" 
"Industrial  education  is  the  education  for  the  negro ;"  "Education  lifts 
him  out  of  his  sphere" — such  are  some  of  the  expressions  that  indicate 
that  we  have  not  changed.     We  forget  that  the  negro  is  the  free  man  of 
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the  freedman  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  sufficiently  to  help  educate  him 
as  he  should  be  educated  in  his  changed  condition.     The  negro  should  be 
taught  to  know  the  earth  upon  which  he  treads — the  conditions  of  its  soil, 
its  boundaries  for  the  habitations  of  men.,  its  mighty  sweep  of  ocean,  its 
panse  of  land.    He  could  thus  know  best  how  to  farm,  where  dwell 
the  denizens  of  earth,  and  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  there- 
He  should  be  taught  ethnology.  Then  could  he  intelligently  see  how  God 
has  made  nation  to  differ  from  nation,  race  from  race,  while  out  of  one 
blood  he  has  made  all  people.     Then  could  he  see  the  mighty  strides  in 
development  of  the  dominant  race  and  best   ally  himself  with   it  in  the 
development  of  his  own  race,  thus  avoiding  legal  or  illegal  mingling  of 
et  colaboring  with  it  in  the  advancement  of  his  own  best  interests. 

He  should  be  taught  to  know  the  heavens  that  above  him  glow,  that  he 
might  more  fully  know  that  the  firmament  showeth  God's  handiwork. 

He  should  be  taught  theology,  so  better  to  be  able  to  take  in  God's  plan  of 
redemption,  to  know  more  fully  his  way  with  the  children  of  men.  to 
have  more  method  in  his  religion  with  no  less  enthusiasm.  We  laugh  at 
the  negro's  religiosity,  but  fail  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  modify  it  into 
"true  religion  and  undefiled." 

He  should  be  taught  to  read  the  languages  of  the  earth.  Then  could  he 
better  see  "the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  the  words  that  burn."  Then 
could  he  untrammeled  hold  communion  with  the  noblest  of  the  children 
of  men  and  learn  to  aspire  after  the  best  and  loftiest  in  the  literature  of 
earth. 

rhology,  !oc  metaphysics  should  share  in  his 

instruction.     In  a  word,  give  him  the  education  that  his  changed  condition 
requir 

When  you  talk  thus;  there  looms  up  to  our  Southern  mind  the  social 
equality  quantity  that  enters  into  such  educational  work.  The  truly  edu- 
cated negro  does  not  wish  to  intrude  himself  where  he  is  not  wanted. 
Nor  does  he  wish  any  social  intermingling  from  the  men  that  do  not  wish 
his  company.  Among  his  own  people  he  finds  the  society  his  cultured  life 
requires.  He  finds  amid  his  own  "the  sweet  companionship  of  kindred 
minds"  his  soul  craves.    Thus  best  is  the  social  equality  feature  removed. 

Such  educational  work  has  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  been 
carrying  on  at  Paine  College.    It  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment.     Its 
-five  years  of  actual  work  has  resulted  in  much  good. 

According  to  the  expanding  work  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Georgia,  Omnis  Georgia  in  tres  partes  dkisa  est — the  Georgia 
Conference,  the  Central  Georgia  Conference,  and  the  South  Georgia  Con- 
ference. All  the  presiding  elders  of  the  Georgia  Conference  are  grad- 
Erom  Paine  College;  the  Central  Georgia  is  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  its  graduates;  the  South  Georgia  has  its  full  share  of  such  grad- 
-.vhile  in  the  leading  school  of  this  Church  are  found  thor- 
oughly equipped  teachers  from  this  same  school.  These  preachers  and 
teachers  are  respected  by  the  people  of  their  community,  white  and  colored. 
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This  educated  ministry  not  only  is  preaching  a  pure  gospel,  b_ 
faithful  ministration  carrying  its  purifying,  life-giving  principles  into  the 
homes  of  the  people.  The  latter  work  could  not  be  done  by  white  min- 
ar.d  yet  is  needed  as  much  as  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
.  the  above  is  true  of  Georgia,  the  same  in  a  large  measure  may 
be  said  of  Paine  Colleges  graduates  in  South  Carolina.  Farther  away 
from  this  seat  of  learning  you  will  find  three  of  these  graduates  at  work 
in  Churches  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  leading  Church  of  the  C.  M.  E. 
Church  in  Louisville.  Ky  ,  in  the  Conference  schools  in  Arkansas,  and  in 
Louisiana  you  will  find  our  graduates  as  principals,  professors,  and  ma- 
trons. 

:ch  idea  as  social  equality  need  alarm  any  one.  These  graduates 
have  homes  and  companions  of  their  own  making  and  choosing  among 
their  own  people. 

One  of  the  best-educated  negroes  that  has  gone  out  from  Paine  College 
was  in  London  representing  his  Church  at  a  great  gathering  of  Methodists. 
-  .ithern  ladies  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him  about  work 
the  Home  Mission  Society  was  about  to  take  up  at  Paine  College.  The 
most  suitable  time  was  at  the  lunch  hour.  Appreciating  the  feelings  of 
Southern  ladies  in  a  community  even  where  no  lines  were  drawn,  our 
young  graduate  ate  his  own  lunch  before  he  went  to  this  meeting  and 
stood  while  the  matter  under  consideration  was  discussed.  This  was 
so  little  thought  of  by  him  that  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  though  he 
told  me  of  his  riding  in  the  carriage  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
of  other  strange  and  thrilling  experiences.  The  ladies  noted  it  and  spoke 
of  it. 

But  says  one :  "'Paine  College  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket."     Yes.  but 

drops   fill    the   bucket.     Suppose  our   Church   could   have   carried  out   in 

ppi.  in  Louisiana,  in  Alabama,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Florida  what 

has  been  done  even  in  Georgia,  how  much  more  good  could  have  been 

accomplished ! 

I  was  a:  Mather  School,  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  the  other  evening  to  talk 
to  the  graduating  class.  There  I  found  a  band  of  faithful  ladies  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  in  Boston  doing  noble  Christian  work  among  the 
negroes  of  that  section  of  the  State.  I  found  myself  praying  most  ear- 
nestly that  God  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  of  our 
consecrated  Southern  women  to  undertake  such  work.  Why  not?  In 
the  name  of  our  blessed  Master  why  not? 

May  our  Church  take  hold  of  this  work  as  she  sees  it  and  do  as  faith- 
ful work  with  the  children  of  the  slaves  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  did 
ives! 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH,   AND  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

BY   JUDGE    \V.    R.     HAMMOND,    ATLANTA,    GA. 

The  influence  which  is  destined  in  the  order  of  God's  providence  to 
work  out  the  redemption  of  the  negro  and  thus  afford  a  •solution  of  the 
vexed  race  problem  is  that  which  is  to  come  in  its  largest  measure  from 
the  white  man  of  the  South.  With  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  white 
race  the  negro  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  usefulness,  as  a  vital  and 
important  part  of  the  organic  life  of  the  South ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  result  can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  Northern  philanthropy 
has  done  much  for  the  negro,  and  can  do  more ;  but  it  can  do  most  when 
directed  through  Southern  channels.  The  first  great  step  in  the  solution 
of  this  momentous  problem  is  yet  to  be  taken,  and  must  come  in  the 
recognition  of  this  truth  just  stated  by  the  Southern  white  man.  He  must 
assume  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  negro.  He  must  not  be  hostile  or 
indifferent,  nor  must  he  suffer  himself  to  appear  as  one  who  is  engaged 
in  the  unwilling  performance  of  a  merely  perfunctory  and  disagreeable 
duty. 

The  obligation  of  the  white  man  to  help  the  negro,  and  especially  to 
help  in  his  education  and  enlightenment,  is  one  which  is  not  generally 
recognized. 

There  have  been  many  causes  of  irritation  that  have  had  a  tendency  to 
alienate  the  white  man  from  the  black  race.  Without  enumerating  them, 
it  is  •sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  widened  the  breach  between  the  two 
races  until  the  white  man  has  come  in  a  large  measure  to  feel  that  he  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  well-being  and  especially  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  negro,  and  the  negro  has  come  largely  to  feel  that 
the  white  man  is  not  his  friend.  The  great  and  overshadowing  question 
for  both  races  is :  What  can  be  done  to  heal  the  breach  that  has  arisen, 
so  that  this  great  hindrance  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  black  race 
may  be  effectually  removed? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  removal  of 
this  hindrance.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  take  the  first  step,  and  then  to 
patiently  continue  his  efforts  until  the  result  shall  be  accomplished.  The 
white  man  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  races,  and  this  fact  casts  upon  him 
this  responsibility.  It  is  this  superiority  in  strength  that  gives  the  white 
man  his  opportunity,  and  duty  is  always  measured  by  opportunity.  For 
the  strong  to  require  servile  obedience  and  cringing  fear  from  the  weak  is 
to  go  back  to  semibarbarous  times  and  reverse  the  royal  law  of  love  so 
gloriously  exemplified  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  white  man  can  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  ren- 
der any  real  service  to  the  negro  is  to  go  down  deep  into  his  heart  and 
find  a  worthy  motive  there.  No  act  of  service  can  possibly  be  worth  any- 
thing  as   a   moral    and    spiritual    uplifting   force    unless    it    has    a    worthy 
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back  of  it  and  deep  down  underneath  it.  I  may  do  my  duty  by 
another  forever;  but  unless  I  can  recognize  something  in  him  that  is  in 
some  measure  at  least  responsive  to  my  generosity  my  act  is  and  always 

must  be  devoid  of  any  quality  that  can  ever  tic  really  helpful  to  the 
object  of  my  endeavor.  A  father  may  love  an  unworthy  -on  as  long  as 
there  is  hope  of  a  grateful  response  in  the  breast  of  that  son  :  but  when 
that  hope  i-  gone,  the  exercise  of  duty  toward  the  son  becomes  a  heavy 
and  burdensome  task. 

Has  the  negri  proven  himself  worthy  of  the  consideration  and  regard 
of  the  white  man?  Has  his  conduct  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
his  emancipation  been  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  he  i-  destined  to 
become  a  vital  and  useful  member  of  the  body  politic?  He  is  eight  mil- 
lion strong  in  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions.  This  makes  him  im- 
portant and  render-  it  imperative  to  look  after  hi-  welfare.  He  is  a  large 
and  vital  part  of  the  South'-  organism.  He  i-  not  a  foreign  body,  that 
need-  to  be  eliminated,  nor  an  excre-cence.  that  must  be  lopped  off,  but 
a  living  part  of  our  organism  that  need-  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
the  rest.  Circumstances  have  made  him  so,  and  we  cannot  unmake  these 
circumstances,  nor  can*  we  afford  to  refuse  to  recognize  them. 

The  history  of  the  negro  during  the  days  of  hi-  involuntary  servitude 
commends  him  strongly  t<»  the  white  man  <>i  the  South.  The  dominating 
characteristic  of  the  race  during  that  trying  period  in  its  history  was  pa- 
tient fidelity.  By  the  long  and  continued  exerci-e  of  thi-  quality  the  negro 
placed  the  white  man  under  la-ting  obligations  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
lightly  ignore.  Nor  i-  he  disposed  to  do  so.  Doubtles-  there  are  some 
who  say  that  the  negro  has  forfeited  his  claim  upon  his  former  master  by 
allying  himself  to  his  Northern  friends,  whose  feelings  are  inimical  to 
the  Southern  people;  but  sentiments  like  these  cannot  prevail  against  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  those  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity  and  recognize  the  overwhelming  truth  that  the  debt 
of  centuries  cannot  lie  wiped  out  in  a  generation. 

If  the  white  man  would  do  the  negro  good,  he  must  look  for  the  good 
that  is  in  him.  Finding  that,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  render  him 
efficient  service.  His  efforts  will  be  hopeful  instead  of  being  perfunctory 
and  cold,  and  will  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  He  will  no  longer  grudge 
the  labor  and  expense  of  his  effort,  but  will  render  it  with  a  glad  heart 
and  a  willing  mind. 

An  optimistic  view  is  important  because  of  its  subjective  effect.  As 
the  virion  becomes  brighter  and  more  inspiring,  the  worker  becomes  more 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  We  can  do  most  when  we  are  most  interested 
in  the  doing. 

If  we  would  get  a  right  view  of  the  negro,  let  us  look  at  the  best  of 
them  and  not  at  the  worst  specimens  of  the  race.  Let  us  take  into  our 
view  the  honest  black  faces  of  the  sturdy  working  classes  and  not  judge 
the  race  by  the  slouching,  shiftless  specimens  that  constitute  the  vagrant 
and  criminal  element.  There  isn't  a  man  of  us  who  doesn't  know  many 
negroes  who  are  true  and  hone-st  to  the  core.     Let  us  think  on  these,  and 
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say  to  ourselves  that  they  are  what  the  others  should  be  if  we  will  do 
our  duty.  Let  us  remember  that  the  tendency  of  things  in  this  world  is 
upward,  and  that  the  negro  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Above  all,  let  us  do  him  justice  and  give  him  a  chance.  He  needs  our 
help,  and  we  must  not  grudge  to  bestow  it.  The  white  man  who  lives 
next-door  neighbor  to  him  in  the  South  is  his  natural  instructor,  and  is 
inexcusable  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  and  providential 
opportunity.  Let  him  not  despise  his  "brother  in  black,"  but  open  his 
heart  to  him  and  lend  a  willing  hand  to  his  advancement  and  uplift.  May- 
hap he  is  ignorant  and  prejudiced;  but  let  us  not  for  that  reason  turn  away 
from  him,  but  rather  seek  to  enlighten  his  ignorance  and  dispel  his  dis- 
trust and  prejudice. 

The  Methodist  Church,  South,  is  one  of  the  providential  agencies  set 
for  the  education  of  the  negro.  It  cannot  do  all  for  him  that  should  be 
done,  but  what  it  can  do  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  doing  much,  but 
ought  to  do  more.  What  it  does  must  not  be  done  with  averted  face,  with 
a  grudging  sense  of  doing  our  duty  by  this  unfortunate  race,  but  with 
glad  hearts  and  inspiring  hopefulness.  There  is  much  of  good  in  the 
negro,  and  we  know  it.  Let  us  take  courage  and  go  forward  in  our  work, 
knowing  and  being  well  assured  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain,  but  that  the 
most  abundant  promise  lies  in  the  future  as  the  outcome  of  our  efforts  for 
God  and  humanity  in  this  field,  which  is  "white  already  to  the  harvest." 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DENOMINATIONS  TO 
COLLEGES. 

BY    HENRY    SMITH    PRITCHETT,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE  CARNEGIE   FOUNDATION. 

In  beginning  a  paper  which  concerns  the  relations  of  religious  organiza- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  work  and  scope  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  This  new  institution,  but  recently  endowed  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  with  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  is  not  a  charitable 
institution,  but  an  educational  agency.  It  deals  with  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland, 
and  is  the  only  institution  at  the  present  moment  which  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  of  English-speaking 
North  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  the  service  of  higher  education  by 
strengthening  and  dignifying  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  It  does  this  di- 
rectly by  the  establishment  of  a  retiring  allowance  system  in  such  col- 
leges and  universities  as  may  become  eligible  to  its  benefits.  The  professor 
in  such  an  institution  receives  his  retired  pay  through  his  college  just  as 
he  receives  his  salary,  in  accordance  with  definite  rules,  as  a  right,  not 
as  a  favor.  In  case  of  his  death,  his  widow  receives  as  a  pension  the  half 
of  the  retiring  salary  to  which  her  husband  was  entitled. 
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Indirectly  the  Foundation  seeks  to  serve  higher  education  and  the  cause 
of  the  teacher  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  and  honest 
college  standards  in  the  institutions  with  which  it  deals,  by  publishing 
specific  information  concerning  colleges  and  universities,  by  the  discussion 
of  educational  questions,  and  in  general  by  serving  the  part  of  a  central 
agency  in  relation  to  educational  interests  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland, 

In  making  this  gift,  Mr.  Carnegie  imposed  upon  his  trustees  the  condi- 
tion that  the  retiring  allowance  system  should  not  be  extended  V,  teachers 
in  institutions  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  sect,  or  which  require  their 
5,  officers,  or  teachers  to  belong  to  a  specified  denomination. 

In  making  this  condition,  Mr.  Carnegie  ha-,  however,  sought  to  make 
clear  both  to  his  trustees  and  to  the  public  that  he  has  no  hostility  to 
denominations.  Least  of  all  does  he  desire  to  hamper  in  any  way  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  purpose  was  to  serve  primarily  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  a-s  a  matter  of  educational  administration  it  has  seemed  to 
him  unwise  to  place  a  college  under  the  control  of  another  organization 
of  whatever  character;  nor  has  he  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  the 
imposition  upon  a  college  of  a  condition  which  limited  the  choice  of  trus- 
tees, officers,  or  teachers  to  a  stated  denomination  was  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  larger  interests  of  education. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  endeavored  to  administer  their 
trust  in  a  liberal  spirit,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  conditions  which 
the  charter  imposed.  Colleges  having  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with 
various  denominations  have  been  welcomed  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring 
allowance  system,  so  long  as  these  relations  did  not  involve  control  of  the 
college  by  a  denominational  body  or  the  limitation  of  the  choice  of  trus- 
tees, officers,  or  teachers. 

The  obligation  of  the  trustees  to  administer  the  Foundation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  its  charter  has,  however,  necessarily  involved  a 
careful  examination  of  the  relation  of  colleges  to  religious  bodies,  the 
nature  of  the  organization  which  this  relation  brings  about,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  standards  and  educational  efficiency  of  such  institutions. 

The  inquiries  started  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  have  raised  certain 
fundamental  questions  in  education  which  have  for  some  years  been  press- 
ing for  consideration  in  all  three  of  the  countries  interested  in  this  gift. 
A  fair  consideration  of  them  at  this  time  will  go  far  to  clarify  the  educa- 
tional conceptions  of  those  in  and  out  of  the  denominations,  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  higher  education,  and  in  the  end  to  ad- 
vance the  causes  for  which  religious  organizations  and  colleges  exist. 

The  fundamental  questions  which  present  themselves  are  these :  What 
is  meant  by  Christian  education  as  applied -to  a  college?  What  are  the 
motives  cf  the  various  Christian  denominations  (and  in  this  administrative 
sense  all  Churches  are  denominations)  in  undertaking  the  support  and 
control  of  colleges  and  universities?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work  of 
every  religious  body  to  control  a  certain  number  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing?    Can  a  denomination  exert  a  religious  influence  upon  colleges  with- 
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out  exercising  legal  control  or  without  imposing  restrictions  in  the  choice 
of  officers  and  teachers?  These  questions  are  of  primary  importance  alike 
to  the  Churches  and  the  colleges. 

Much  confusion  has  heretofore  existed  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by 
Christian  education — a  confusion  which  arises  partly  out  of  the  almost 
universal  failure  to  discriminate  between  religion  and  Church  member- 
ship, and  partly  out  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  strivings 
of  the  college  and  university  student. 

The  essentials  of  religion  are  the  same  whether  men  belong  to  one  re- 
ligious organization  or  another.  Religion  is  a  life  springing  up  in  the 
human  soul  which  blossoms  into  forgetfulness  of  self  and  in  service  of 
God  and  of  men.  This  life  exists  without  any  reference  to  the  denomina- 
tional or  ecclesiastical  definition  of  it.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  this  formal  ex- 
pression much  the  same  relation  that  the  stars  have  to  the  science  of 
astronomy,  or  that  the  flowers  have  to  botany,  or  that  the  chemical  reac- 
tions have  to  the  text-books  in  chemistry.  Now  shall  Christian  education 
mean  the  effort  to  bring  into  the  minds  and  into  the  lives  of  students  the 
conception  of  religion  as  a  life,  or  shall  it  mean  the  presentation  of  the 
forms  of  worship  of  a  particular  denomination  and  the  claims  of  a  par- 
ticular view  of  truth  ?  And  shall  the  methods  by  which  these  elemental 
relations  are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  college  boys  be  those  of 
the  congregation,  of  the  Sunday  school,  of  the  revival,  or  shall  they  take 
account  of  the  intellectual  processes  through  which  the  student  is  de- 
veloping? Shall  they  be  planned  to  appeal  more  directly  to  the  emotions 
or  to  the  reason? 

For  the  teaching  of  religion  in  a  college  cannot  be  divorced  from  educa- 
tional consistency.  Methods  which  contravene  the  intellectual  ideals  of 
trained  students,  or  which  fail  to  meet  their  honest  inquiries,  have  a 
doubtful  effect  in  the  development  of  their  characters.  No  member  of 
society  sets  a  higher  value  on  intellectual  sincerity  than  the  youth  who  is 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  processes  of  thinking.  For  this  reason  the  re- 
ligious ideals  which  will  permanently  affect  his  life  are  not  likely  to  be 
created  by  any  other  methods  than  those  which  take  hold  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  respect  the  student's 
intellectual  aspirations.  It  may  be  entirely  right  to  desire  that  a  youth 
be  converted  to  a  certain  experience  of  religious  life,  but  to  turn  the  col- 
lege into  an  agency  for  such  conversion  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  a 
word,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  education  which  is  religious  and 
that  which  is  denominational.  The  one  can  be  developed  by  personal  re- 
ligious leadership;  the  other  can  be  promoted  by  an  organization. 

The  motives  which  influence  Christian  organizations  in  undertaking 
the  support  and  control  of  colleges  in  the  New  World  have  been  varied. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Union  and  of  Canada  the  representa- 
tives of  Churches  were  the  pioneers  for  education  as  well  as  for  religion. 
As  the  country  developed  and  communities  became  larger,  the  influences 
making  toward  denominational  control  of  colleges  have  become  more 
complex,   and  have   not   always  been   recognized  by  the   general   member- 
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ship  of  these  bodies.     In  fact,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  confusion 

of  mind  which  exists  in  the  Protestant  denominations  as  to  the  relations 
of  their  respective  organizations  to  their  colleges.  The  denominational 
yearbooks  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  institutions  under  legal 
control  of  the  denomination  and  those  remotely  related  to  it  by  tradi- 
tional • 

The  strongest  motive  which  has  operated  in  inducing  denominations  to 
undertake  the  support  and  control  of  colleges  is  unquestionably  the  desire 
to  propagate  the  faith   for  which  the  denomination  stands.     This  motive 
is  one  which  is  not  put  forward  so  directly  nor  so  distinctly  as  it  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  American  education,  when  colleges  were  devoted  more 
generally  to  the  training  of  ministers.     In  American  colleges  to-day  there 
are  no  denominational  tests  imposed  upon  students  who  seek  an  education. 
tudent  may  enter  a  college,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or   Protestant,  of 
any  religious  faith  or  of  no  faith.    The  attitude  of  the  Church  which  con- 
trol? the  college  varies,  however,  in  different  institutions  and  in  different 
denominations.     In  many  colleges  the  legal  control   which   the  denomina- 
tion possesses  is  practically  outgrown.     In  a  very  large  number,  however, 
there  runs  through  the  college  teaching  and  the  college  life  the  effort  to 
present  to  the  student  as  religious  truth  the  doctrinal  view  for  which  the 
denomination  itself  stands;   and  although   with  many  denominations  this 
motive  has  become  less  prominent  than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  I  think 
it  is  still  fair  to  say  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  colleges  and  universities 
which   are  under  actual   denominational   control,   the   purpose   of  the   de- 
nomination  in  maintaining  its   relation   with   the   college   is   the  advance- 
ment of  the  denomination,  the  increase  of  its  influence,  the  spread  of  its 
belief.     This  motive  is  none  the  less  powerful  because  in   many  cases  it 
is  not  consciously  expressed  or  admitted. 

Another  motive  which  has  operated  strongly  with  denominations  in 
bringing  under  their  control  colleges  and  universities  is  the  need  which 
has  been  felt  for  trained  denominational  leaders.  Our  earliest  American 
colleges  were  founded  for  the  training  of  preachers.  Education  at  that 
day  meant  generally  a  preparation  for  only  a  few  learned  professions,  of 
which  the  ministry  was  the  most  influential.  Denominations  still  feel  the 
need  to  maintain  institutions  which  shall  bring  up  from  generation  to 
generation  leaders  trained  in  their  own  ideals. 

Both  of  these  motives  are  denominational,  and  both  rest  upon  the  desire 
of  a  denomination  to  maintain  its  own  prestige,  to  increase  its  own  power, 
and  to  extend  in  the  world  its  particular  view  of  religious  truth.  A  col- 
lege which  is  controlled  under  either  of  these  conceptions  is  truly  a  de- 
nominational college,  whether  it  is  admittedly  so  or  not,  and  must  in  the 
long  run  be  supported  by  the  religious  organization  which  controls  it. 
With  neither  of  these  motives  is  the  average  American  citizen  of  religious 
life  and  religious  aspirations  wholly  in  sympathy. 

The  wish  to  bring  religious  influences  into  college  life  is  also  one  which 
has  played  a  part  in  inducing  organized  bodies  of  Christians  to  undertake 
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the  control  and  support  of  colleges.  How  far  this  motive  has  had  in- 
fluence, it  is  difficult  to  say. 

There  are  various  other  influences  which,  while  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, have  nevertheless  operated  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  de- 
nominational institutions.  Of  these,  the  most  evident  is  denominational 
rivalry.  This  weakness  of  the  denominational  relation  to  education  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  children  of  the  world  to  impose  upon  the 
children  of  light  many  educational  ventures  which  are  sometimes  little 
better  than  real  estate  schemes.  Tt  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  an 
ambitious  promoter  has  induced  an  unsuspecting  denomination  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  a  new  college,  which  has  proved  in  the  end  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary  but  a  weary  load  to  carry.  The  offer  of  an  attractive 
piece  of  real  estate  for  educational  purposes  is  one  which  few  denomina- 
tions have  the  strength  to  resist.  The  Presbyterians,  for  example,  have 
very  recently  accepted  the  patronage  of  a  newly  fledged  college  in  Denver 
(called  a  university!),  in  a  region  already  well  supplied  with  colleges 
and  in  a  city  where  a  representative  of  Christian  education  was  already 
in  existence  and  having  difficulty  in  finding  sustenance.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  Protestant  colleges  are  children  by  adoption. 

The  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  colleges  to  seek  alliances  with 
denominations  are  simpler.  They  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  cases  in 
the  denominational  ties  of  founders  or  in  the  desire  of  those  who  control 
colleges  to  secure  a  constituency  whence  students  may  be  drawn.  The 
second  of  these  influences  has  been  the  more  common,  and  in  various  in- 
stances colleges  have  been  offered  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  denomi- 
nation in  the  expectation  that,  once  a  denomination  was  committed  to  the 
college,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those'  in  the  denomination  could  be 
counted  upon  as  a  source  of  supply  for  students.  In  no  country  outside 
of  America  does  one  see  exactly  the  same  aspect  of  college  development 
which  this  custom  has  brought  about.  In  the  older  countries  a  new  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  is  founded  only  in  response  to  the  evident 
pressure  for  additional  facilities  as  shown  by  the  overcrowding  of  ex- 
isting institutions.  In  the  United  States  we  found  a  college  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons,  and  then  look  about  for  a  supply  of  students  to  fill  its  halls. 
Only  too  often  the  process  follows  the  example  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable  whose  dinner  invitations  were  not  accepted,  and  who  finally  sent 
out  into  the  highways  and  haled  in  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind — in 
other  words,  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

No  one  who  studies  the  history  of  American  education  will  withhold 
from  the  Christian  denominations  a  large  measure  of  praise  for  the  work 
in  higher  education  which  has  been  done  in  the  past,  either  through  them 
or  through  men  who  represent  them.  In  the  pioneer  days  Christian  min- 
isters were  in  the  main  those  who  raised  up  such  institutions.  They  were 
the  men  who  interested  the  public  in  the  cause  of  education;  and  as  one 
traces  this  movement  through  the  decades  of  our  national  history,  he  will 
give  due  credit  to  this  spirit.     It  has  served  not  only  to  build  many  in- 
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stitutions  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  begun,  but  also  through 
it  there  have  been  interested  in  education  a  great  number  of  nun  and 
women  who  otherwise  would  never  have  felt  the  educational  stir.  All 
these  things  one  concedes  gladly.  It  is  necessary,  however,  t<>  remember 
that  the  pioneer  days  are  past;  that  to-day  education  is  being  supported 
with  increasing  generosity  by  most  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  and 
of  Canada,*  that  we  need  now  not  more  colleges,  but  colleges  that  --hall 
be  sincere  and  honest  and  thorough.  In  a  word,  we  have  coirie  t>>  an  older 
:"  our  educational  activity,  and  what  might  have  been  entirely  justi- 
fiable fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  may  require  to-day  serious  re- 
vision. 

When  the  religious  organizations  of  America  first  undertook  to  found 
colleges  and  to  control  them,  the  support  of  such  institutions  involved  no 
serious  draft  on  the  energy  of  a  denomination.  The  subjects  taught  were 
of  a  character  which  required  little  expenditure  for  libraries,  laboratories, 
or  experiment  stations;  the  number  of  teachers  needed  was  comparatively 
small.  These  teachers  were  in  many  casc-s  ministers  who  obtained  at  [east 
a  part  of  their  support  by  preaching.  To-day,  if  a  college  is  to  be  sup- 
ported as  a  genuine  college,  the  expense  is  large;  while  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  true  university  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  such  obligations  as 
were  originally  contemplated  when  the  Churches  undertook  their  sup- 
port. In  the  last  two  decades  Christian  denominations  have  found  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  meeting  those  obligations,  and  the  colleges  controlled 
by  them  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received  a  meager  and  inadequate  sup- 
port. All  these  considerations — the  widespread  diffusion  of  general  edu- 
cation, the  increased  support  given  higher  education  by  States  and  in- 
dividuals, the  cost  of  modern  methods  of  education — seem  to  mark  the 
present  time  as  one  when  Christian  denominations  may  well  consider 
afresh  their  obligations  and  relations  to  higher  education ;  when  they 
should  gain  clear  conceptions  of  what  the  Churches  are  to  do  for  educa- 
tion and  what  that  service  involves,  and  should  have  for  the  future  a 
clearly  thought  out  and  consistent  plan  for  educational  work  which  will 
commend  itself  to  thoughtful  men  and  which  shall  lead  somewhither. 

Those  who  undertake  such  an  inquiry  meet  at  the  threshold  the  funda- 
mental question  :  Is  the  organization  and  support  of  colleges  one  of  the 
agencies  to  which  a  Christian  Church  should  direct  part  of  its  energy? 
This  question  is  for  those  to  answer  who  direct  these  organizations.  Gen- 
erally, the  answer  has  been  assumed  without  any  very  definite  effort  to 
examine  it;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  denominational  activity  in 
colleges  is  one  thing  and  the  question  whether  this  activity  might  more 
profitably  be  given  in  other  directions  is  quite  another. 

*The  educational  situation  in  Newfoundland  is  unique.  Its  educational  policy  has  been  to 
hand  over  education  to  the  various  denominations,  the  State  appropriations  for  education 
being  distributed  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  Church  of 
England.  There  are  in  St.  John's  several  colleges,  all  under  denominational  control;  but  these 
institutions  are  in  effect  high  schools  as  compared  with  the  colleges  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 
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In  any  case  it  is  not  likely,  under  the  conditions  which  govern  human 
society,  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  this  moment  will  go  beyond 
the  academic  stage.  The  Christian  denominations  are  already  involved 
with  higher  education.  Their  relations  with  colleges  and  universities  vary, 
it  is  true,  from  a  relation  of  complete  ownership  to  a  relation  of  sym- 
pathetic  cooperation,  from  one  of  legal  control  to  one  of  traditional  friend- 
ship. The  practical  question,  therefore,  is :  What  relation  may  a  Christian 
Church  have  'with  an  institution  of  higher  learning  which  shall  serve  most 
"effectively  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  cause  of  education?  For  what- 
ever serves  these  two  causes  will  serve  the  true  interests  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations, the  Church  and  the  college. 

There  seem  to  me  but  three  positions  which  a  denomination  may  take 
toward  a  college  which  are  entirely  honest  and  consistent,  and  no  other 
solution  of  this  relation  than  an  entirely  frank  and  consistent  one  will  be 
accepted  by  the  world  or  is  likely  to  bear  fruit. 

A  Church  may  frankly  say  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  legitimate 
work  and  advance  its  cause,  it  must  control  and  direct  a  certain  number 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  which  men  may  grow  up  trained  in 
its  ideals  and  devoted  to  its  service. 

Secondly,  a  Christian  organization  may  claim  that  it  has  both  a  right 
alid  a  duty  to  control  and  conduct  colleges  on  the  ground  of  its  fitness 
and  efficiency  as  an  educational  agency.  This  claim  of  the  Church  was 
based  in  the  past  on  the  assumption  of  superior  scholarly  fitness;  in  our 
day  it  is  based  on  the  ground  of  greater  religious  efficiency. 

Finally,  a  Christian  organization  may  take  the  position  that  all  colleges 
and  universities,  being  influential  agents  in  the  training  of  men,  are  also 
agencies  for  moral  and  religious  influence,  and  therefore  the  Church  will 
seek  by  friendly  cooperation,  by  sympathetic  fellowship,  by  all  the  means 
of  Christian  activity,  to  make  itself  a  religious  influence  in  all  institu- 
tions of  the  higher  learning  without  assuming  their  control  or  support. 

Any  denomination  which  takes  a  part  in  higher  education  will,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  proceed  in  conformity  to  some  one  of  these 
theories  of  action  or  a  combination  of  them. 

Universities  arose  originally  in  response  to  a  deep  need  of  the  time 
when  the  awakened  scientific  spirit  of  Europe  began  to  stir  among  the 
people.  They  consisted  at  first  of  free  associations  of  learned  men  and 
aspiring  youths,  held  together  by  their  common  interest  in  learning.  They 
arose  independently  of  both  Church  and  State,  but  the  organization  which 
represented  the  Christian  Church  of  that  day  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  university  as  a  part  of  the  Church  machinery. 

The  conception  of  a  college  as  an  effective  agency  for  continuing  and 
extending  the  influence  and  power  of  a  religious  organization  is  at  least 
clear-cut  and  consistent.  It  is  frankly  accepted  by  some  Churches  to-day, 
and  the  theory  is  practiced  by  many  others. 

It  seems  clear  that  any  Church  which,  either  under  this  theory  or  some 
other,  assumes  control  of  a  college  must  expect  to  be  responsible  for  its 
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support.  Authority  to  control  will  more  and  more  in  the  future  he  held 
to  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  support. 

That  Christian  denominations  will  find  this  burden  a  more  and  more 
difficult  one  to  carry  seems  also  clear.  For  unless  the  denominational  col- 
lege can  offer  adequate  educational  facilities,  it  will  lose  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  will  inevitably  drop  behind  in  standards.  The  education  of- 
fered by  such  a  college  will  fall  below  the  measure  of  other  strong  col- 
leges. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  responsibility  which  is  seldom  thought 
of.  and  that  is  the  burden  which  college  begging  puts  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  already  overworked  pastor.  One  sees  in  America  somewhat  diverse 
to  support  higher  education,  but  nothing  more  sincerely  rouses 
one's  sympathies  than  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  pastor,  on  meager  salary, 
upon  whose  shoulders  has  been  officially  laid  the  obligation  to  beg 
money  for  the  Church  college.  This  is  a  very  different  effort  from  the 
struggle  of  the  pioneer  preacher  to  sow  the  seeds  of  educational  in- 
I  question  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  imposing  this  load.  1 
should  be  far  more  pleased  in  this  day  to  see  an  effort  inaugurated  to 
give  to  such  a  pastor  the  protection  of  a  retiring  -alary,  such  as  is  now 
offered  to  college  teachers,  to  the  vm\  that,  by  lifting  from  his  shoulders 
the  uncertainty  of  old  age  and  want,  there  may  be  attracted  into  a  noble 
calling  in  increasing  numbers  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  of  the 
ripest  religious  and  educational  development. 

Those  who  urge  upon  denomination's  the  policy  of  founding  and  adopt- 
ing colleges  will  need  in  the  future  to  reckon  more  closely  with  the 
economic  side  of  college  support,  and  particularly  with  the  relation  of 
cost  to  good  teaching.  The  calling  of  the  college  professor,  like  that  of 
the  preacher,  has  suffered  in  late  years  by  the  relatively  large  attractions 
of  other  professions.  However  true  it  may  be  that  the  altruistic  motive 
must  influence  the  man  who  chooses  the  life  of  the  teacher,  it  i-  Mill  true 
that  one  cannot  consider  the  calling  of  the  teacher  apart  from  its  economic 
function.  The  financial  recompense  of  the  best  teachers  cannot  be  made 
comparable  to  that  of  the  best  lawyers,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  what  might 
be  called  the  line  of  comfort;  and  in  addition,  the  teacher's  position  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  protection  of  a  retiring  allowance  system 
which  provides  for  his  own  old  age  and  for  his  widow.  This  strengthen- 
ing of  the  teacher's  calling  by  better  pay  and  a  retiring  allowance  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  best  men  are  to  be  drawn  into  that  profession.  De- 
nominations which  conduct  and  control  colleges  will  find  it  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  raise  salaries  and  to  provide  retiring  allowances  as  other  colleges. 
The  following  table,  made  up  from  data  furnished  by  American  and 
Canadian  colleges,  shows  that  at  the  present  time  denominational  colleges 
are  far  behind  other  institutions  in  these  respects.  The  table  presents 
comparative  statistics  for  three  groups  of  institutions.  Group  A  includes 
institutions  under  control  of  a  denomination,  or  which  require  denomina- 
tional tests  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers ;  Group  B  in- 
cludes institutions   which   are   tax-supported  and   controlled   by    State   or 
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provincial  governments,  such  as  State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges ;  Group  C  includes  institutions  having  no  legal  connection  with  de- 
nominations or  State  governments.  These  three  groups  include  nearly- 
all  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada*  whose  work  is 
•strictly  of  college  grade.  The  teachers  for  whom  salary  schedules  are 
given  are  college  teachers.  Teachers  in  professional  departments  of  uni- 
versities are  not  included. 

Table  of  the  Average  Salaries  of  Full  Professors  in  the  College  Departments 

of  American  and  Canadian  Degree-Conferring  Institutions 

of  Collegiate  Grade. 

Grouped  According  to  Methods  of  Government. 


Number  of 
Institutions. 

Number  of 
Full  Professors. 

Average  Salary 
of  Full  Professor. 

127 

73 
95 

'.447 
1.403 
1,609 

$i,$34 

2,167 
2,441 

This  table  gives  a  comparison  far  more  favorable  to  denominational 
colleges  than  would  be  had  by  the  inclusion  of  the  great  number  of  in- 
stitutions with  lower  standards. 

In  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  denominational  colleges  which  have 
furnished  statistical  information  the  average  salary  of  a  teacher  is  less 
than  $1,000  a  year,  and  in  seventeen  of  these  the  average  salary  is  $500 
or  less.  A  large  proportion  of  the  weaker  denominational  colleges  have 
failed  to  furnish  the  statistical  information  asked  for  by  the  Foundation. 

The  table  is  notably  defective  in  one  respect:  it  omits  entirely  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  This  omission, 
however,  is  unavoidable,  since  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing in  institutions  where  teaching  is  an  economic  function  with  that  in 
institutions  where  the  teachers  serve  in  the  main  without  salary.  But 
this  fact  itself  is  one  of  great  significance  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  education,  as  in  other  fields, 
a  well-thought-out  policy.  It  has  met  the  problem  of  educational  admin- 
istration with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  if  it  meant  to  control  col- 
leges and  to  use  them  as  agencies  for  propagation  of  the  faith,  it  must 
secure  teachers  who  were  independent  of  the  ordinary  financial  obliga- 
tions. Its  college  professors  are,  therefore,  recruited  from  priests  or  from 
members  of  celibate  religious  orders.  These  teachers  could,  however,  not 
be  drafted  for  this  service  if  they  were  compelled  to  face  the  possibility  of 
being  turned  out  in  old  age  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  an  indifferent  world. 

The.  experience  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  colleges  alike  goes  to  show 
that  when  a  denomination  controls  a  college  it  must  sooner  or  later  as- 
sume responsibility  for  its  support  without  any  large  amount  of  outside 


♦Of  the  whole  number,  2S6  are  American  and  9  are  Canadis 
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v.  Xo  denomination  can  in  the  future  expect  to  control  a  college 
and  at  the  same  time  call  on  the  public  to  support  it. 

To  one  who  seeks  to  study  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  and  needs  of  a  State,  a  province,  or  a  continent,  the 
theory  which  requires  each  Church  to  control  its  quota  of  colleges  has 
serious  educational  faults  unless  denominations  are  willing  to  act  in  har- 
mony in  carrying  out  a  common  educational  policy — a  result  apparently 
not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  The  primary  objection  lies  in 
the  multiplication  of  colleges  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards 
which  such  a  policy  must  l>ring  about.  If  every  denomination  must  have 
its  share  of  colleges  in  order  to  accomplish  its  own  ends,  denominational 
competition  will  inevitably  produce  the  educational  evils  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Canada. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  alone  nearly  one  thousand  institutions 
calling    them!  I  )f    these,    over    one-half    are    colleges    in 

name  only,  and  in  many  cases  are  doing  the  work  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  under  the  name  of  college.  In  a  similar  way  weak  col- 
leges assume  the  name  university 

This  has  come  about  primarily  from  the  local,  State,  and  denominational 
rivalries  in  college  building  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  among  them.  It 
is  due  in  the  United  Slates  in  part  to  the  entire  absence  of  educational 
supervision  of  higher  education.  In  most  States  of  the  Union  any  as- 
sociation of  men  can  incorporate  under  the  general  law  and  organize  a 
"college"  or  a  "university,"  maintaining  such  standards  as  their  inclina- 
tions and  interests  may  suggest.  Such  institutions  have  the  legal  power 
to  confer  all  the  degrees  which  the  most  honored  and  most  scrupulous 
university  can  offer. 

In  Canada  the  degree-giving  power  is  much  more  carefully  guarded. 
In  the  new  province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  colleges  may  be  formed 
under  the  general  law,  but  degrees  can  be  conferred  only  through  the 
Provincial  University,  which  is  an  educational  board  somewhat  similar 
to  the  University  of  the  Slate  of  New  York.  The  degrees  for  all  col- 
leges in  the  province,  whether  they  be  denominational  or  not,  are  con- 
ferred through  this  Board.  Under  the  board  are  organized  at  present  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  a  Presbyterian  college,  a  Methodist  college,  and 
a  college  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  policy  tends  toward  main- 
tenance of  the  accepted  standards  by  all  colleges,  and  takes  away  any  pos- 
sibility to  traffic  in  degrees.  It  also  tends  to  adjust  the  number  of  col- 
leges to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  State  or  province. 

A  general  belief  exists  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
founding  of  a  new  college  is  always  a  gain  to  education ;  that  the  more 
colleges,  the  more  education.  No  other  organized  bodies  have  pushed  this 
theory  so  far  as  the  religious  bodies.  The  denominations  compete  not 
only  with  other  denominations  in  education,  but  in  many  cases  a  denomi- 
nation in  a  given  State  competes  with  itself.  Thus  the  State  of  Iowa 
contains   six  institutions  of  higher  education   in  organic   connection  with 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  combined  revenues  of  these  six 
institutions  equal  approximately  that  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  here  has  been  a  great  dissipation  of  educational  energy.  A 
strong  denomination  may,  by  a  united  effort,  build  up  a  great  college  in  a 
given  State  or  region,  which  by  the  excellence  of  its  teachers  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  facilities  may  not  only  serve  its  students  well,  but  may 
also  by  its  standing  and  prestige  touch  the  imagination  of  many  youths 
who  otherwise  would  not  look  toward  the  college  life.  When,  however, 
the  denomination  allows  local  and  personal  rivalries  to  divide  its  effort 
among  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  opportunity  for  leadership  vanishes 
and  educational  mediocrity  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Bryce  in  "The  American  Commonwealth"  has  very  justly  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  small  American  college.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  small  college,  set  down  in  many  communities,  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  American  progress.  This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  the  multiplication  of  colleges  without  due  regard 
to  educational  needs  and  support  means  dilution  of  education  and  super- 
ficiality of  standards.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume 
that  the  enormous  growth  in  so-called  colleges  during  the  past  three 
decades  is  an  unmixed  good.  Educational  sincerity  has  been  hurt,  not 
helped,  in  many  localities  when  a  good  academy  or  high  school  is  made 
impossible  by  the  effort  to  conduct  a  sham  college ;  or  when  a  good  col- 
lege is  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  sustain  an  imitation  university.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  college,  under  right  conditions,  is  the  most  effective 
agency  hitherto  established  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of 
youth,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  other  agency  in  which  stones  may  be 
more  successfully  fed  to  human  souls  instead  of  bread.  No  publications, 
unless  they  be  those  of  life  insurance  companies,  have  been  more  mislead- 
ing than  American  college  catalogues.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him 
visit  a  number  of  colleges  and  compare  the  claims  of  the  catalogues  with 
the  realities. 

No  one  who  looks  into  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  of  other 
countries  can  doubt  that  while  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  each  individual 
in  the  body  politic  the  appreciation  of  higher  education,  and  to  instill  in 
him  a  desire  to  obtain  its  advantages,  that  object  is  attained  not  by  the 
indiscriminate  multiplication  of  colleges,  but  by  the  development  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  strong  colleges,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  else  in 
a  great  State  by  the  development  of  an  institution  which  by  its  dignity, 
its  traditions,  and  its  influence  as  a  moral  and  educational  center  affects 
the  imagination  and  invites  the  aspirations  of  youth.  There  is  no  part  of 
our  own  country  in  which  education  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  ideals 
and  the  strivings  of  its  citizens  as  in  New  England,  and  yet  there  are 
fewer  colleges  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union  having 
an  equal  population.  Many  a  Western  or  Southern  State  has  more  col- 
leges than  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  has  more  colleges  than  all  the  New 
England  States  combined. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  any  religious  body  which 
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proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  college  is  a  necessary  part  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery must  give  study  to  the  economic  side  of  educational  administra- 
tion, m  issipation  of  its  resources,  and  above  all  must  conduct 
an  educational  institution  under  its  control  with  regard  to  the  general 
of  education  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation. 

The  second  reason  for  control  of  colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
generally    given    by    Protestant   denominations    for    entering    the 
field  of  higher  education,  although  usually  somewhat  differently  worded. 
The  duty  to   provide   religious  education,   in   whatever   form   that   may   he 
sed,    involves,  .    the    assumption    that    a    denomination    be- 

lieves it-self  to  have  educational  efficiency  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
duty  to  embark  in  educational  work.  In  order  that  the  world  should 
accept  ti:is  claim,  it  wdl  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  real  interest  of 
religious  organizations  in  college  development  i-  not  denomina- 

tional, and  that  officers  and  teachers  selected  under  denominational  au- 
thority or  sectarian,  choice  are  on  the  whole  mote  efficient  educational 
and  religions  leaders.     I  have  no  question  that  every  Christian  denoraina- 

-incere  in  believing  that  it  seeks  to  l"  >m 
nominational,  college.    The  actual  administration  as,  however, 

been  conducted  in  entire  contravention  of  this  theory.  The  Methodists 
of  a  given  neighborhood  do  not  turn  to  and  build  up  a  Presbyterian  al- 
lege already  established  and  which  is  ample  for  the  educational  needs  of 
_:  in,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. They  go  to  work  generally  to  secure  a  competing  college  of  their 
own.  One  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  legal  denominational  control  of  colleges  is  fear  lest  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  competing  denominations. 

One  college  president  writes  that  his  trustees  would  be  glad  to  drop 
formal  legal  denominational  relations,  already  practically  obsolete,  but 
fear  another  enterprising  denomination  may  "steal*'  the  college.  Another 
brother,  speaking  in  the  breezy  language  of  the  Southwest,  says:  "When 
a  college  down  here  gets  loose,  some  denomination  ropes  it  and  puts  its 
brand  on.  We  don't  have  any  educational  mavericks  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

The  truth  is,  the  world  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory  that  control 
of  a  college  by  a  denomination  means  religious  rather  than  denominational 
influence,  until  Christian  denominations  have  themselves  so  far  developed 
in  religious  spirit  that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  founding  and  sup- 
porting colleges. 

Can  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time  religious  leaders  be  secured 
more  surely  for  college  places  by  placing  the  college  under  the  control  of 
a  denomination  or  by  requiring  officers  and  teachers  to  be  members  of  a 
stated  religious  body? 

This  question  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Christian  education,  and  it  reaches  out  to  touch  the  further  question 
whether  it  is  wise  administration  for  an  organization  like  a  college  to  be 
controlled  by  another   organization.     The   world   cannot   forget  one   long 
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and  costly  experiment,  that  of  turning  over  to  the  Church  civil  power 
on  the  ground  that  this  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  religious  men. 
No  one  questions  that  this  is  true :  the  difficulty  was  in  supplying  men 
who  would  govern  froni  the  standpoint  of  religion,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  organization  which  they  represented.  The  outcome  of  this 
experiment  was  demoralization  for  both  State  and  Church. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  such  a  method  of  selecting  men  for  col- 
lege officers  or  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  criterion  is  repugnant 
alike  to  the  religious  and  to  the  educational  standards  of  our  age.  Men 
who  are  religious  in  the  best  and  deepest  sense — the  sense  which  qualifies 
for  educational  leadership — are  not  segregated  in  conformity  with  denomi- 
national lines.     They  belong  to  the  Church  invisible  and  universal. 

For  similar  reasons  it  goes  against  the  very  spirit  of  intellectual  free- 
dom for  which  a  college  or  a  university  stands  to  put  into  its  charter  de- 
nominational tests  in  the  choice  of  officers  or  teachers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  the 
factor  of  denominational  selection  has  any  relation  to  the  religious  and 
educational  betterment  of  the  colleges.  To  bring  to  the  head  of  a  college,. 
or  as  a  teacher  in  it,  a  man  of  high  scholarship  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  truly  religious  man,  is  to  bring  into  the  college  the  best  educational 
factor  possible.  No  endowment,  no  laboratory,  no  building,  however  noble 
or  useful,  can  equal  the  value  of  such  a  president  or  such  a  teacher.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  specifics  by  which  such  a  man  can  be  obtained. 
No  organization  among  men  is  able  to  guarantee  that  its  members  shall 
be  either  religious  men  or  scholars. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  denominational  control  has  not 
justified  itself  in  educational  institutions.  This  is  in  the  lack  of  any  rela- 
tion between  denominational  control  and  educational  righteousness.  De- 
nominations have  been  slow  to  realize  the  effect  upon  the  world  of  the 
realization  of  this  fact. 

A  true  college,  whether  it  be  administered  by  one  set  of  men  or  an- 
other, must  be  first  of  all  educationally  sincere.  It  will  not  have  one 
standard  of  admission  in  its  catalogue  and  practice  a  lower  one  in  ad- 
mitting students  to  its  classes;  it  will  not  announce  high-sounding  courses 
of  study  in  order  to  attract  students  and  put  the  conduct  of  such  courses 
into  the  hands  of  incompetent  boys ;  it  will  not  preach  honesty  to  the  world 
and  fail  to  pay  its  teachers  the  salaries  it  has  agreed  to  pay.  In  a  word, 
the  world  judges  the  quality  of  the  religious  influence  of  a  denomination 
by  the  educational  sincerity  of  the  college  which  is  put  forward  to  repre- 
sent it.  And  neither  the  sermons  preached  to  students  nor  the  quality  of 
the  official  college  piety  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  educational 
unrighteousness.    And  this  is  just. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  denominational  connection  that  the 
influence  of  the  organization  has  rarely  been  thrown  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  sincerity  of  the  college  standards;  and  where  good  standards 
have  been  set  up  in  denominational  colleges,  they  mark  in  nearly  every 
case  the  work  of  an  individual,  not  the  influence  of  the  organization.     It 
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is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sectarianism  in  education  has  flourished  gen- 
erally where  college  standards  were  low,  and  as  a  college  has  raised  its 
educational  standards  it  has  almost  invariably  dropped  sectarian  tests. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  colleges  controlled  by  religious  sects,  but  it  is 
equally  true  of  sectarian  colleges  controlled  by  organizations  making  no 
claim  to  religious  purpose.  Medical  education  in  this  country  is  in  a  low 
nd  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  rivalries  of  the  various 
medical  sects,  each  clamoring  for  a  separate  medical  school  and  for  spe- 
cial privileges  in  each  State.  New  York  has  solved  this  question  by  re- 
fusing to  recognize  any  sect  in  medicine  and  requiring  all  medical  schools 
to  maintain  the  same  standard.  Just  as  soon  as  the  same  educational 
standard  is  required  of  all  medical  schools,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  they  call  themselves  allopaths,  homeopaths,  osteopaths, 
or  adopt  some  other  name  from  medical  sectarianism.  The  Council  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  most  wisely  taken  the  position  that 
so  long  as  a  medical  college  will  hold  high  standards  the  Council  will 
recognize  it  without  regard  to  the  particular  name  it  chooses  to  take. 
It  is  an  encouraging  thing  to  see  a  conference  like  this,  gathered  by  a 
great  denomination,  casting  its  influence  for  better  college  standards. 
And  1  venture  to  repeat  the  statement  that  true  college  standards  do  not 
mean  necessarily  the  highest  possible  academic  requirements  as  printed 
in  the  catalogue.  They  mean  reasonable  standards,  honestly  lived  up  to. 
If  a  Church  connection  does  not  help  toward  this  end,  the  connection  is 
not  worth  much  to  the  college  and  does  little  honor  to  the  Giurch. 

The  temptation  to  secure  students  at  the  sacrifice  of  educational  virtue 
is  common  to  all  American  colleges;  but  a  denomination,  when  it  goes 
into  educational  competition  with  a  rival  denomination  or  dissipates  its 
energy  among  competing  institutions,  lays  in  the  path  of  its  colleges  ex- 
traordinary temptations  to  educational  unfaithfulness. 

Most  denominational  colleges  make  discriminations  in  the  payment  of 
college  fees  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  students — for  example,  students 
who  announce  their  intention  to  study  for  the  ministry.  Any  man  who 
has  had  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  trust  funds  to  young  men  knows 
how  quickly  such  discriminations  affect  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
body  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  favor  certain  students  by  financial  as- 
sistance without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If  there  is  any  one  man 
who  needs  to  learn  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  throughout  his  whole  life, 
it  is  he  who  aspires  to  the  calling  of  the  minister. 

Throughout  many  colleges  in  the  West  and  South — both  denominational 
and  State  institutions — the  rivalry  for  students  has  led  to  a  most  undig- 
nified system  of  student  solicitation.  Not  only  are  students  sought  out 
and  urged  to  go  to  this  or  that  college,  but  tuition  fees  are  shaded  until 
a  sharp  parent  can  often  secure  a  large  reduction  in  the  first  year's  tuition, 
if  not  its  entire  remission.  This  whole  process  is  thoroughly  demoralizing, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  American  education  comparable  to  it,  except  that 
form  of  college  graft  which  has  prevailed  in  a  number  of  institutions  in 
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all  parts  of  the  Union,  under  which  successful  athletes  are  safely  steered 
into  college  and  university  athletic  teams. 

With  the  financial  side  of  such  transactions  the  ministers  of  a  given 
denomination  have  little  to  do.  They  are  expected,  however,  in  many 
cases  to  solicit  students — a  situation  which  is  not  always  the  most  helpful 
for  a  minister  to  occupy,  and  which  limits  in  certain  directions  his  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  find  in  any  community  a  pastor  so  cultured  that  he 
becomes  an  influence  for  the  higher  education  and  is  rightly  consulted  by 
parents  as  to  the  college  which  their  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  attend. 
Such  a  man  will  advise  a  boy  to  go  whither  he  may  find  the  most  fruitful 
place  for  his  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  development.  In  such  a  rela- 
tion, as  an  impartial  educational  adviser,  the  minister  stands  on  a  plane 
consistent  with  his  high  calling.  He  comes  before  the  people  in  a  very 
different  light  when  he  becomes  an  agent  for  securing  funds  or  for  so- 
liciting students  for  a  particular  college.  The  incongruity  is  all  the  greater 
if  the  minister  is  himself  a  man  of  limited  education  and  lacking  in 
scholarly  qualities. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  Church — 
as  represented  by  any  religious  organization — undertakes  the  work  of 
education,  it  gives  new  hostages  to  public  judgment.  The  world  will 
judge  the  quality  of  the  religion  for  which  it  stands  by  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  colleges  by  which  it  is  represented.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  officers  of  a  Church  college  should  be  good  Church  members,  or 
even  pious  men  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  They  must  show- 
in  the  conduct  of  their  institutions  that  the  religion  which  they  represent 
is  able  not  simply  to  give  a  religious  flavor  to  ordinary  college  courses, 
but  that  it  =erves  also  the  cause  of  educational  righteousness  and  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

Can  a  Christian  denomination  exert  an  influence  for  true  religion  upon 
the  higher  institutions  without  legal  control  ever  them  and  without  under- 
taking their  support? 

To  rny  thinking,  not  only  is  this  possible,  but  in  a  relation  of  coopera- 
tion, of  friendliness,  and  of  sympathy  to  all  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning,  the  Christian  denominations  will  find  a  far  wider  field  for  the 
association  of  religion  with  education  than  can  be  found  in  the  control 
of  the  limited  number  of  institutions  which  they  can  efficiently  support. 

Christian  denominations  are  organized  bodies,  in  which  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  contemplates  the  common  good  of  its  members  and  an 
organized  effort  for  others.  In  carrying  out  this  effort,  the  organization 
called  a  Church'has  to  deal  with  many  other  organizations  in  the  world — 
governments,  parties,  corporations,  labor  unions,  colleges,  schools,  socie- 
ties for  benevolent  purposes,  and  many  others.  It  desires  to  exert  upon 
the  men  embraced  in  all  these  organizations  a  religious  influence,  to  bring 
home  to  them  the  obligations  and  the  opportunities  of  the  religious  life, 
ft  is  just  as  desirable  for  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church  to  hold  up 
Christian  ideals  to  those  who  are  in  government  relations,  or  who  belong 
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to  great  corporations  or  to  labor  unions,  as  it  is  to  bring  these  ideals 
to  college  students.  And  yet  the  Churches  will  not  consider  it  desirable, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  control  governments  or  corporations 
or  labor  unions.  It  will  seek  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  helpful  co- 
operation, by  Christian  friendliness,  by  sympathetic  fellow-hip.  Is  there 
why  a  Christian  organization  should  control  a  college, 
urpose  is  religious,  not  denominational? 

this  conception  the  way  is  open  to  influence  all  colleges  and  all 
iities,  not  those  alone  which  are  labeled  with  the  name  of  some  de- 
nomination. Nothing  could  he  more  short-sighted  than  to  assume  that  the 
Churches  are  to  have  relations  only  with  those  institutions  which  have 
denominational  labels.  The  attitude  of  the  denominations  toward  the 
State  universities  ha-  been  in.  the  past  oftentimes  unfriendly,  not  t..  say 
unchristian;  and  yet  in  these  great  institutions  are  to  be  found  to-day  the 
of  students  from  Christian  homes.  In  my  native  State, 
Missouri,  if  one  wished  to  meet  the  greatest  number  "i  students  from 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  homes,  he  would  not  go  to  the  Methodist  col- 
Fayette  or  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Fulton,  but  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia.  Are  the  Christian  Churches  to  -it  down  and  assume 
that  they  have  no  relations  with  the  great  groups  of  students  at  the  State 
universities  because  they  cannot  prescribe  the  forms  of  worship?  There 
is  no  reason  why  Christian  education  should  not  In-  a-  characteristic  of 
a  State  college  as  of  any  other,  if  by  Christian  education  one  means  in- 
•1  in  the  underlying  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  In  truth,  there 
are  State  institutions  which  maintain  about  them  a  religious  atmosphere 
both  sincere  and  inspiring.  I  he  State  draws  a  line,  and  rightly,  at  re- 
ligious instruction  which  means  denominational  instruction;  and  one 
reason  for  its  precaution  is  the  fact  that  institutions  of  learning  have  for 
so  many  centuries  been  used,  by  Christian  Churches  for  the  purpose  of 
their  own  organizations.  To-day  in  America  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Churches  can  reach  students  in  the  colleges  hangs  largely  on  the 
ability  of  these  bodies  to  work  along  religious  rather  than  denominational 
lines,  to  influence  by  moral  power,  not  by  legal  control. 

There  are  many  who  claim,  and  most  sincerely,  that  this  is  impossible; 
that  a  certain  amount  of  partisanship  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  any 
orgaiiization,  whether  it  be  religious,  political,  or  educational. 

It  is  true  that  partisanship  plays  a  part  in  leadership,  but  it  plays  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  in  proportion  as  he  who  seeks  to  lead  and  those 
whom  he  seeks  to  influence  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Partisanship  will  count  less  as  religion  and  right  thinking  are  more  wide- 
spread. But  if  we  are  still  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  dispense  with  a 
large  measure  of  partisanship  in  the  effort  to  advance  religion,  this  fact 
would  form  the  best  possible  argument  why  the  partisans  of  one  organiza- 
tion should  not  control  another. 

The  fundamental  objections,  therefore,  to  the  control  of  a  college  by 
a  denomination  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the  very  conditions  of  our  human 
nature  and  in  the  facts  of  our  human  experience.     Whatever  one's   faith 
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may  be  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  must 
recognize  that  both  the  denomination  and  the  college  are  human  organiza- 
tions. Long  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  rarely  wise  to  give  over  the 
conduct  of  any  institution  to  an  organization  whose  purpose  in  conducting 
the  institution  is  a  secondary  one,  no  matter  how  admirable  the  motives 
or  purposes  of  the  organization  be. 

The  policies  which  are  likely  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  seem,  there- 
fore, to  lie  along  two  clearly  marked  paths. 

A  religious  organization  may  say  frankly  that  it  finds  the  college  a 
necessary  part  of  its  machinery.  It,  therefore,  will  assume  both  control 
and  support  of  such  colleges  as  it  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  religious  organization  may  say :  "Our  purpose  in 
dealing  with  a  college  arises  out  of  an  interest  in  religion,  not  out  of  our 
desire  to  advance  our  organization.  We  will,  therefore,  have  fellowship 
with  as  many  colleges  as  possible  without  seeking  their  control  or  under- 
taking the  responsibility  of  their  support." 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  Church's  duty,  whether  it  ought  to  give  its 
energy  to  the  support  and  control  of  colleges  or  not,  this  much  seems 
clear  ■:  the  Church  needs  to-day  to  appropriate  to  its  own  use,  in  the  train- 
jng  of  its  own  men,  the  facilities  for  general  education  provided  in  col- 
leges. The  world  needs  to-day  efficient  religious  leadership.  The  man 
who  aspires  to  such  leadership — whether  he  deal  with  wage-earners  or 
millionaires,  with  business  men  or  college  students — must  be  educated  in 
the  highest  and  largest  sense.  If  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  grow  in  the  efficiency  of  its  religious  leadership,  it  must  draw  into  its 
service  in  increasing  proportions  men  whose  education  is  sincere,  thor- 
ough, and  broad.  That  end  is  the  more  likely  to  be  gained,  to  my  think- 
ing, in  proportion  as  the  bodies  of  organized  Christianity  succeed  in  re- 
lating themselves  to  all  institutions  of  learning  along  the  lines  of  religious 
rather  than  denominational  sympathy. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  form  of  relation  between  a  college  and  a 
denomination  has  become,  under  the  conditions  which  have  recently 
arisen,  a  very  practical  one  for  the  colleges  as  well  as  for  the  denomina- 
tions. However  the  question  may  be  settled  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
college,  it  is  above  all  to  be  desired  that  it  be  settled  in  full  considera- 
tion of  all  the  obligations  which  have  been  assumed.  No  gain  in  college 
support  can  compensate  for  a  loss  in  college  integrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  denominations  owe  it  to  their  own  work  and  to 
these  colleges  to  face  the  situation  squarely  and  in  full  view  of  what  is 
involved.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  education  to  hold  control  of  a  col- 
lege and  leave  it  to  starve. 

Nor  ought  this  question,  in  my  judgment,  whether  settled  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  a  denomina- 
tion and  a  college  which  has  grown  up  under  its  nurture  and  inspired  by 
its  spirit.  The  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  youth  who, 
in  his  minority,  has  been  controlled  and  supported  by  his  father,  but  who, 
when  he  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity,  assumes  the  obligations  and  re- 
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sponsibilities  which  go  with  citizenship.  When  that  time  comes,  the 
father  may  well  say  to  him :  "Through  all  these  years  I  have  nourished 
and  supported  you  and  controlled  you.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
you  must  ontrol  yourself,  and  with  that  control  you  will  naturally  r.s- 
sume  your  own  support.  The  time  can  never  come  when  you  can  go  be- 
yond my  sympathy,  my  cooperation,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  my  aid.  The 
bonds  between  us  shall  be  as  sympathetic,  as  friendly,  as  full  of  affection 
as  you  will  allow  them  to  be;  but  you  have  now  come  into  the  freedom 
and  into  the  responsibilities  of  a  man.  I  can  help  you  best  by  giving  you 
frankly  that  freedom  and  asking  of  you  only  such  allegiance  as  affection 
may  suggest." 

;ne  such  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  denomination  which  desires 
that  its  college  shall  not  be  a  field  for  propaganda,  but  rather  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  larger  educational  life,  will  give  to  it  the  freedom  of  self- 
control  and  trust  to  the  influences  of  its  traditional  friendship  and  affec- 
tion for  the  ties  which  shall  keep  college  and  denomination  in  touch. 
Under  such  a  relation,  the  denomination  is  likely  to  affect  the  college 
life  in  just  such  proportion  as  its  spirit  is  religious  rather  than  sectarian; 
and  from  this  standpoint  the  interests  of  education  and  of  religion  lie 
along  the  same  path. 

1  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  may 
lead  toward  clearer  conceptions  of  the  true  work  of  a  denomination  and 
of  a  college;  that  the  outcome  may  tend  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  to  a  greater  educational  efficiency. 
Toward  these  ends  all  earnest  and  right-thinking  men  are  working  in 
common,  whether  they  deal  with  educ  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

And  in  such  measure  as  they  are  sincere  and  are  clear  thinkers,  they  are 
likely  to  come  to  common  ground,  if  not  to  a  single  view  of  truth. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  was  founded  a  brotherhood  devoted  to  the 
work  of  education  among  the  poor  and  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life.  Above  all,  the  brotherhood  devoted  itself  to  religious  edu- 
cation. By  the  fine  and  self-sacrificing  life  of  its  members  it  grew^  in 
favor  and  in  influence.  Gradually  the  order  extended  its  work  to  higher 
education,  and  counted  among  its  pupils  Erasmus  and  Luther.  Eventually, 
having  served  its  purpose,  it  blended  with  the  general  educational  move- 
ment which  brought  about  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  rise  of  the 
universities. 

Education  on  this  new  continent  is  a  common  work.  Neither  nations 
nor  colleges  nor  men  live  to  themselves.  Every  college,  if  it  be  a  true 
college,  must  relate  itself  to  the  general  problem  of  education  of  its  State 
and  of  its  nation.  Every  man  who  works  sincerely  in  education  must 
make  the  cause  of  education  the  primary  one.  So  long  as  we  work  sin- 
cerely, heartily,  intelligently  in  this  spirit,  we  are  all  partakers  in  a  com- 
mon work,  we  are  all  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  willing  that  our 
individual  efforts  shall  fuse  into  the.  great  current  of  educational  power, 
so  long  as  that  power  works  to  the  upbuilding  of  men. 
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MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

BY  J.  L.  CUNINGGIM,  DIRECTOR  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

"Like  priest,  like  people,"  though  not  the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  is  a  true 
saying  none  the  less.  The  minister  has  the  making  of  the  Church;  the 
making  of  the  minister,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  is  no  phase  of  Church  activity  more  far-reaching  in  its  results, 
more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  or  to  the  winning  of  the 
world  than  ministerial  training. 

So  important,  indeed,  is  the  matter  that  hours  instead  of  minutes  might 
be  profitably  employed  in  its  discussion.  But  if  these  hurried  words 
shall  provoke  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  theme  hereafter,  the  time 
will  have  been  well  spent.  On  the  present  occasion  I  can  do  no  more 
than,  first,  to  briefly  review  the  work  which  the  Church  has  thus  far  done 
in  ministerial  training;  secondly,  to  direct  attention  to  certain  facts  that 
call  for  a  better-educated  ministry;  and,  finally,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  our  present  plans. 

I. 

1.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized,  in  1845, 
the  only  provision  for  ministerial  education  consisted  in  what  we  know 
as*  the  Conference  Course  of  Study.  Preachers  were  admitted  on  trial 
into  the  Annual  Conferences  without  examination;  but  they  were  then 
required  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  bishops,  and  were 
not  admitted  into  full  connection  nor  ordained  deacon  or  elder  until  they 
had  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Conference  respecting  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Course.  The  Discipline  of  the 
Church  provided  no  method  for  testing  their  knowledge  beyond  the  state- 
ment that  before  any  one  should  be  admitted  into  full  connection  he 
should  be  examined  by  the  President  of  the  Conference.  No  trace  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  found  in  the  Discipline  or 
the  General  Conference  Journal,  but  a  record  in  the  New  York  Advocate 
of  January  19,  1848,  shows  that  the  course  was  exceedingly  meager. 
That  it  was  unsatisfactory,  even  for  that  time  cannot,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  General  Conferences,  be  doubted. 

The  first  steps  of  any  consequence  looking  to  the  improvement  of  min- 
isterial training  were  taken  in  1858,  when  the  General  Conference  passed 
a  resolution  requiring  that  all  candidates  for  admission  on  trial  should 
be  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  Annual  Conference  on  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education;  that  the  Course  of  Study  for  deacon's 
and  elder's  orders  should  be  immediately  revised  so  as  to  elevate  the 
standard  for  graduating  to  these  orders ;  that  there  should  be  in  each 
Annual  Conference  a  Board  of  Examiners  selected  by  the  Conference  to 
hold  office  for  four  years,  which  should  be  divided  into  five  divisions  and 
should  "deliberately  and  faithfully"  examine  the  several  classes  on  the 
prescribed  Course  of  Study. 
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It  was  in  1878,  twenty  years  later,  that  the  Course  of  Study  appeared  in 
the  Discipline  for  the  first  time.*  The  requirements  for  admission  on 
trial  consisted  of  an  examination  on  the  Bible  with  reference  to  doctrines 
generally,  three  of  Wesley's  sermons,  the  book  of  Discipline,  and  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  an  English  education ;  and  the  requirements  remained 
exactly  the  same  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  general  character  of  the 
four  years'  course  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  the 
Bible,  nine  volumes  on  doctrine,  besides  the  four  parts  of  Watson's  In- 
stitutes, two  volumes  on  Church  history,  one  volume  each  on  logic,  mental 
philosophy,  moral  science,  and  rhetoric,  and  four  original  sermons.  Al- 
ii not  quite,  half  of  the  four  years'  course  was  devoted  to  dogmatic 
and  polemic  theology,  while  it  contained  nothing  at  all  dealing  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  Church.  From  year  to  year  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  several  books  of  the  Course,  but  its  general  character  re- 
mained very  much  the  same  until  the  revision  made  one  year  ago.  The 
Course  as  it  now  stands,  while  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  is  far  and 
away  ahead  of  anything  that  we  have  previously  had. 

Because  of  its  great  importance,  the  Conference  Course  deserves  far 
more  serious  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  the  only  re- 
quirement in  the  way  of  ministerial  education  that  the  Church  makes  of  its 
ministers,  and  the  only  biblical  or  theological  instruction  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  ever  obtain.  This  year  there  are  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  pursuing  this  Course,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  what  extent  the  thinking  and  preaching  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  affected  by  this  four  years'  Course  of  Study. 

2.  As  early  as  1854  the  General  Conference  endeavored  to  supplement 
the  system  of  ministerial  training  by  recommending  to  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  Church  "the  introduction  of  a  department  of  biblical  lit- 
erature and  ecclesiastical  history  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  course  of  study."  It  was  to  be  required  of  all  students  alike, 
but  the  motive  behind  the  recommendation,  no  doubt,  was  primarily  the 
improvement  of  the  ministry.  In  the  Conferences  of  1858,  1866,  and  1870 
similar  recommendations  were  matle  with  increasing  emphasis. 

In  keeping  with  the  will  of  the  Church  thus  expressed,  the  colleges 
have  endeavored  to  provide  such  instruction,  and  with  very  substantial 
results.  From  information  recently  gathered  it  appears  that  the  Academic 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  all  of  the  thirteen  male  colleges, 
and  many  of  the  secondary  schools  are  providing  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  Bible,  ranging  from  one  to  four  years  in  length.  Several  are  go- 
ing even  beyond  this.  Emory,  for  example,  in  addition  to  a  four  years' 
course  in  the  Bible,  is  offering  a  course  in  theism  and  one  in  Church 
history.  Polytechnic  College,  besides  the  course  in  the  Bible  designed 
for  all  of  its  students,  has  a  course  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  one 
in  homiletics — though  not  just  now  being  given — primarily  intended  for 
young  preachers ;  Epwrorth  University  has  what  it  "hopes  to  make  a  The- 

*In  1854  the  General  Conference  had  requested  the  bishops  to  revise  the  Course  and  have  it 
printed  in  the  Discipline,  but  it  had  not  been  done. 
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ological  Department  of  the  University."  At  present  it  offers  a  course  in 
the  English  Bible  and  also  one  in  New  Testament  Greek.  A  six  weeks' 
Summer  School  of  Theology  also  is  conducted  for  the  Conference  under- 
graduates. Randolph-Macon  offers  not  only  an  elective  course  in  Bible 
history  and  introduction,  but  also  one  in  doctrinal  and  practical  theology, 
and  plans  are  now  being  matured  for  a  much  larger  work  in  the  direction 
of  ministerial  education:  Southwestern  University  at  present  is  giving, 
in  addition  to  a  course  in  the  English  Bible,  a  course  each  in  Old  Testa- 
ment theology,  New  Testament  theology,  New  Testament  Greek,  homi- 
letic  and  pastoral  theology;  and  has  advertised  for  next  year  courses  in 
Hebrew,  Church  history,  systematic  theology,  and  Church  polity.  In 
connection  with  the  university  there  is  also  a  two  weeks'  "Summer  School 
of  Theology." 

There  are  at  present  in  the  colleges  of  the  Church  367  students  looking 
to  the  ministry,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  about  as  many  more.  All 
of  the  college  students,  as  we  have  seen,  and  many  of  those  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  have  the  opportunity  of  a  more  or  less  thorough  course 
in  the  English  Bible,  and  not  a  few  are  receiving  instruction  in  other 
more  professional  phases  of  a  theological  education.  While,  therefore,  the 
work  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in. the  direction  of  ministerial  training 
is  but  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  their  service  to  the  Church  and  minis- 
try, it  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  contribution. 

3.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Vanderbilt  University  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  toward  theological  schools  was  one  of  opposition.  In  1858 
the  General  Conference  affirmed  in  strong  terms  the  need  of  improved 
ministerial  training,  but  took  pains  to  say  that  "theological  schools  are 
not  necessary  to  supply  the  demand."  In  1866  the  bishops  suggested  "the 
importance  of  an  institute  for  the  proper  training  of  young  preachers;" 
but  the  General  Conference,  while  giving  respectful  indorsement  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishops,  affirmed  that  it  was  more  expedient  that  "bib- 
lical schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  colleges"  of  the 
Church.  The  Conference  of  1870  refused  to  adopt  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Biblical  Institute  for  young 
preachers  and  reaffirmed  the  action  of  the  previous  Conference.  Later  in 
the  session,  however,  a  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  bishops  to 
use  any  funds  that  might  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  in  any  form  that  in  their  godly  judgment 
might  seem  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  donor  or  the  welfare 
of  the  Church. 

The  Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt,  along  with  other  departments 
o-f  the  University,  was  established  in  1875,  and  came  as  an  unwelcomed 
child.  From  the  beginning  it  had  to  face  indifference  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  positive  opposition  from  not  a  few.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Church  as  a  whole  has  ever  been  sympathetically  inclined  toward  the 
seminary  or  toward  theological  education  as  such.  But  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Church  has  partially  changed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1894  the  General  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  work 
of  the  Biblical  Department,  and  pledging  to  it  the  sympathy  and  support 
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of  the  Church,  and  also  called  upon  the  Church  for  the  sum  of  $300,000 
w  the  department,  of  which  amount,  however,  only  a  very  small 
part  has  ever  been  raised. 

In  the  development  of  the  Biblical  Department  three  somewhat  well- 
defined  periods  are  to  be  noted.  (1)  From  1875  to  1885  there  were  no 
educational  requirements  for  admission  into  the  department,  the  Course 
of  Study  was  meager,  and  the  students  divided  time  between  academic 
and  theological  subjects.  (2)  In  1886  the  Department  was  reorganized, 
the  educational  conditions  of  admission  were  made  equivalent  to  those 
for  entrance  into  the  Junior  year  of  a  first-class  college;  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  B.D.  degree  was  arranged  for  those  who  had  pre- 
viously received  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  all  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment was  el(  entirely  different  plane.  This  period,  extending 
from  1885  to  1904,  was  chiefly  characterized  by  an  effort  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  ministerial  education.  (3)  Beginning  with  the  year  1004-05 
irk  of  the  department  has  again  been  reorganized  with  a  view  to 
adapting  it  to  the  changing  conditions  and  multiplying  needs  of  the 
Church.  Without  lowering  the  requirements  for  the  B.D.  degree,  the 
conditions  of  admission  have  been  modified,  courses  of  study  have  been 
multiplied,  the  elective  system  has  been  introduced,  the  school  year  has 
been  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  work  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a 
student  to  spend  three,  six,  or  nine  months  in  the  department  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  the  active  work. 

From  the  beginning  the  Biblical  Department  has  labored  against  great 
odds,  but  in  spite  of  the  odds  it  has  wrought  well  for  the  Church.  At 
present  there  are  more  than  live  hundred  Vanderbilt  men  in  the  itinerant 
ranks  of  the  various  Conferences  and  mission  fields,  about  one-half  of  all 
the  male  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  being  from  Wesley  Hall.  And 
great  as  is  the  work  already  done,  the  prospect  now  points  to  much  larger 
service.  With  the  changes  in  the  Department  already  indicated,  the  en- 
rollment of  students  is  steadily  increasing,  and  this  year  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

4.  The  last  step  taken  by  the  Church  in  behalf  of  ministerial  education 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Correspondence  School.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Vanderbilt  Biblical  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Education 
that  the  General  Conference  in  1902  authorized  the  Board  to  establish 
such  a  school  in  connection  with  the  Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt 
University  and  under  the  direction  of  its  faculty.  Its  purpose,  as  stated 
in  the  Discipline,  is  to  extend  "the  benefits  of  religious  education  to 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  Christian  workers  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence courses,  institutes,  lectures,  and  such  other  methods  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  desirable." 

In  keeping  with  the  purpose  thus  stated,  the  Correspondence  School  is 
at  present  conducting  five  departments  of  work:  Correspondence  Courses, 
Extension  Lectures  and  Extension  Library,  a  Summer  Institute,  and  the 
Quiet  Hour  League.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  these  several  phases 
of  activity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Correspondence  Courses 
furnish   instruction   not   only  covering   all   the  books   in   the   four  years' 
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Conference  Course  of  Study,  but  also  in  many  other  subjects  designed 
especially  for  more  advanced  students.  The  school  is  closely  affiliated 
with  the  Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt,  and  many  of  the  Courses 
are  credited  by  the  University  to  the  B.D.  degree. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  been  beyond  expectation.  Though  only 
six  years  old,  it  has  already  become  a  source  of  great  blessing  to  the 
Church.  During  the  past  year  it  enrolled  932  correspondence  students, 
157  members  of  the  Extension  Library,  about  100  students  in  the  Summer 
Institute,  and  nearly  three  thousand  members  of  the  Quiet  Hour  League. 

5.  These,  then,  are  the  several  parts  of  the  system  of  ministerial  educa- 
tion now  in  operation  in  the  Church :  The  Conference  Course  of  Study, 
Biblical  and  Theological  Courses  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  the  Biblical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  Correspondence  School. 
The  work  thus  being  done  leaves  very  much  yet  to  be  desired ;  the  Church 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already  achieved.  Encouragement, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  serious  mistakes  have  as  yet 
been  made.  The  steps  thus  far  taken  have  been  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  only  need  to  perfect  what  has  been  so  wisely  begun. 

II. 

Turning  now  from  the  review  of  the  present  system  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation in  the  Church,  let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions that  call  for  larger  and  better  things. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  the  deficient  educational  qualifications  of  the  ministry 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  frankly  admitted.  We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  general  situation,  but  a  few  statistics  regarding  the  under- 
graduates will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  conditions  more  accurately.  There 
are  within  the  thirty-eight  English-speaking  Conferences  358  men  in  the 
first  year,  297  in  the  second,  286  in  the  third,  and  214  in  the  fourth, 
making  a  total  of  1,155  undergraduates  in  the  ministry.  Of  this  number 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  information  regarding  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  992 ;  the  remaining  163  failed  to  reply  to  my  inquiry.  But  those 
that  failed  to  give  the  desired  information  would  probably  not  average 
higher  than  those  that  did,  so  that  the  statistics  gathered  will  give  a 
sufficiently  accurate  impression.  The  facts  are  these.  Of  the  992  men, 
16  report  no  educational  advantages  whatever,  206  as  having  had  only  a 
common  school  education,  412  as  having  attended  some  form  of  prepara- 
tory school,  81  as  having  had  as  much  as  one  year  at  college,  66  two  years 
at  college,  45  three  years  at  college,  and  166  as  being  college  graduates. 
In  theological  training  42  men  have  had  only  one  year,  20  have  had  two 
years,  and  33  as  much  as  three  years.  According  to  these  facts,  only  about 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  young  preachers  pursuing  the  Conference  Course 
have  had  any  college  education  whatever,  and  less  than  seventeen  per  cent 
are  college  graduates ;  nine  and  a  half  per  cent  have  received  some  special 
training  in  theology,  and  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent  are  graduates. 
In  this  day  of  widespread  enlightenment,  these  facts  give  the  Church  no 
cause  for  self-gratulation. 

A  word  of  personal  testimony  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connec- 
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tion.  For  six  years  now  I  have  had  a  wide  and  increasing  correspond- 
ence with  the  young  preachers  of  the  Church,  and  have  therefore  had  an 
opportunity  to  estimate  their  educational  qualifications.  As  a  result  of 
the  experience  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  there  is  a  larger  number  who 
are  bright,  well-trained  men;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  there  are  also  many  whose  qualifications  would  not  enable  them 
to  pass  a  reasonable  examination  on  the  English  branches  specified  as  a 
part  of  the  course  for  admission  on  trial.  Not  infrequently  we  find  a  man 
whose  papers  and  letters  give  evidence  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
write  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence.  It  seems  impossible 
that  such  cases  as  I  have  in  mind  could  have  been  received  even  on  trial; 
but  the  facts  are  conclusive. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  this:  that  there  arc  this  year  724 
charges  being  served  by  supplies.  This  is  doubly  significant.  In  the  first 
place,  it  indicates  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  our  Methodist  pulpits 
being  filled  by  men  whose  educational  qualifications  are  even  less  than 
those  of  the  more  poorly  prepared  undergraduates.  This  does  not.  of 
course,  apply  to  all  who  are  serving  as  supplies,  but  does  apply,  no  doubt, 
to  a  large  per  cent.  And  furthermore,  this  fact  points  to  a  lack  of 
sufficient  men  going  into  the  ministry — a  fact  that  has  direct  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  ministerial  education ;  for  unless  men  volunteer  for  the 
mini-try.  they  cannot  be  educated;  and  unless  the  supply  of  applicants  is 
more  than  the  demand,  the  educational  standards  cannot  be  very  effective- 
ly raised.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
better  ministerial  education,  the  problem  of  supply  is  a  serious  one. 

2.  If,  instead  of  looking  at  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
istry, we  consider  the  other  side  of  the  picture — viz.,  the  present-day 
need  for  well-trained  men — the  impression  will  be  deepened  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Church  in  behalf  of  ministerial  training. 
There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when 
there  was  such  an  imperative  demand  for  strong,  well-trained  men  in  the 
ministry  as  there  is  to-day.  From  whatever  angle  we  view  the  present 
situation,  the  need  is  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  modern  religious  thought  presents  to  the  preacher 
numerous  difficult  problems  to  be  solved.  On  account  of  the  new  spirit 
that  has  swept  over  the  world  of  scholarship,  the  air  to-day  is  alive  with 
scientific,  philosophical,  critical,  sociological,  and  theological  questions 
that  are  pressing  for  attention.  The  old  truth  abides,  but  it  must  be  re- 
stated in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge.  A  new  language  must  be 
found  in  which  to  speak  the  message  if  it  is  to  find  its  way  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  modern  man.  Whatever  position  a  preacher  may  take 
touching  the  questions  of  modern  thought,  he  must  at  least  be  intelligent 
regarding  them  if  he  hopes  to  be  a  leader  of  his  people. 

If  we  turn  to  the  social  and  industrial  world,  the  situation  is  equally 
as  difficult  for  the  pastor.  The  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  with  all  of  its 
attendant  dangers ;  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
the  problems  of  overcrowding,  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  and  the  slums ; 
the    development    of   the    factory   centers,    bringing   with    it    child    labor, 
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woman  labor,  strikes,  and  the  like;  the  incoming  hordes  of  foreign  peo- 
ple, especially  from  Southern  Europe,  with  their  alien  languages,  customs, 
and  religions — these  are  some  of  the  facts  that  are  beating  upon  us  just 
now  with  tremendous  force.  And  as  a  result  of  such  facts  as  these  the 
task  confronting  the  Church  is  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  If  the 
city  is  to  be  redeemed;  if  the  warring  factions  of  the  industrial  world 
are  to  be  reconciled  in  Christ ;  if  the  aliens  are  to  be  made  not  only  citi- 
zens of  our  commonwealth,  but  members  of  the  household  of  God ;  if 
the  nation  itself  is  to  be  saved  from  ruin — the  Church  must  have  a  minis- 
try of  genuine  leadership.  The  situation  calls  for  men  of  cultivated  minds 
and  fearless  spirits. 

The  new  movements  within  the  Church  itself  present  another  forceful 
argument  for  a  well-trained  ministry.  The  Church  is  girding  itself  to 
go  forth  to  evangelize  the  world  for  Christ.  The  laymen  of  our  Church 
recently  assembled  in  Chattanooga  declared  their  conviction  that  we  are 
responsible  for  at  least  40,000,000  of  the  heathen  world  in  addition  to  the 
work  within  our  own  land.  Add  to  the  problem  of  evangelization  the 
no  less  difficult  task  of  education,  and  consider  also  the  ever-growing 
need  of  federation  and  the  like,  and  the  cry  for  educated  as  well  as  con- 
secrated men  becomes  all  the  more  insistent.  These  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  piety  alone. 

3.  It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ministerial  training  the  Church  at  present  needs.  Some  there 
are — yes,  many,  unfortunately — who  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  such 
training  is  needed  as  can  be  gotten  in  the  active  work  of  the  itinerancy. 
The  fathers  carried  their  libraries  in  their  saddlebags  and  received  their 
education  on  horseback,  and  this  is  still  the  best  plan  of  ministerial  train- 
ing, they  say.  Learn  to  swim  by  swimming.  As  a  protest  against  a  cer- 
tain type  of  scholastic  theological  course,  and  an  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  practical  experience,  one  can  sympathize  with  this  position; 
but  beyond  this,  it  must  be  rejected.  The  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
the  preacher's  task,  the  training  of  other  professions  whose  work  is  less 
important,  and  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  called  his  disciples  to  be  with 
him  in  training  before  he  sent  them  forth  to  labor  (Mark  iii.  14) — all 
argue  the  importance  of  special  equipment  before  entering  finally  the 
active  work. 

But  among  those  who  admit  the  need  of  such  preparation  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  such  preparation  should  be.  One 
man  writes  in  the  Homiletic  Review  (May,  1908)  :  "The  seminaries  are 
making  biblical  scholars  and  philosophers  and  ecclesiastical  organizers 
and  sociological  diagnosticians,  but  only  now  and  then  do  they  deliver  to 
the  Churches  a  preacher.  The  greatest  need  is  for  preachers."  Another, 
on  the  following  page,  criticises  the  seminary  because  it  does  not  prepare 
its  graduate  "to  sit  down  beside  a  newly  arrived  foreigner  and  be  the 
friend  to  him  that  he  should  be  and  possibly  wants  to  be.  It  does  not 
prepare  him  sympathetically  to  enter  into  the  purpose  and  plans  of  labor; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  capital." 
Dr.  A.  A.  Berle,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (April,  1907),  says:  "The  min- 
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ister  must  literally  be  a  living  Christ-vitalized  rescue  mission  for  both 
the  Church  and  the  people  He  must  he  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
must  have  popular  sympathies,  and  yet  be  the  poor  of  those  who  are  the 
11s  of  learning  and  culture.  He  must  be  a  gentleman  and  an 
And  of  course  his  training  must  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  all 
this.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology  an  J  Education 
(Vol  II  .  NoS  2,  3)  a  distinguished  scientist  and  author  is  quoted 
ing:  "Every  minister  should  know  something  about  science.  First,  be 
should   have  uching   up   the   whole   field    with   the 

results  of  the  sciences  in  proper  order,  from  astronomy  to  sociology  and 
psychology.  He  should  be  filled  to  the  brim  '<i  the  new  higher  criticism." 
In  connection  with  this  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  also  from  a  millionaire 
philanthropist  who  says:  "The  change  in  the  theological  schools  that  I 
would  recomniend  would  be  to  get  out  of  ruts  and  to  prepare  for  human 
work  rather  than  studies  jn  astronomy." 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  various  and  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  the  character  of  ministerial  training  at  present  needed.  The  list 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Jn  all  of  these  positions  there  is  much 
Of  truth,  but  much  of  prejudice  as  well,  each  one  viewing  the  minister 
from  one  angle  only,  and  assuming  that  all  should  be  alike.  The  fact  is, 
the  Church  to-day  is  in  need  of  ministers  of  many  types,  and  a  system  of 
ministerial  training  that  offers  opportunities  for  wide  and  varied  prepara- 
tion In  the  majority  of  the  pulpits  in  the  Church,  no  doubt,  the  man 
desired  is  the  one  who  combines  at  least  in  a  moderate  degree  the  quali- 
ties of  preacher  and  pastor.  This  is  the  type  most  in  demand,  and  this 
it  should  be  our  first  care  to  produce.  But  the  Church  has  need  for  other 
types  as  well.  Every  day  the  demand  is  growing  for  teaching  pastors — 
men  who  by  reason  of  their  talent  and  training  can  lead  in  the  teaching 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  Church.  No  less  is  the  call  for  men  who 
are  experts  in  social  matters  and  especially  fitted  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  city  missions  and  downtown  communities.  Again,  the  cry 
comes  from  the  distant  fields  for  an  increasing  number  of  men  for  foreign 
mission  work,  and  these  should  be  specially  trained  to  grapple  with  the 
customs  and  religions  of  the  different  nations.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
in  our  emphasis  upon  what  we  call  practical  problems  that  the  Church 
must  have  its  scholars  also,  who  by  taste  and  learning  are  prepared  to 
lead  the  Church  in  its  search  after  and  its  defense  of  the  truth.  The 
hand  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee ;"  one  type  of  min- 
ister cannot  say  the  other  is  not  necessary.  And  the  Church,  if  it  is  wise 
in  its  day  and  generation,  will  make  preparation  for  all. 

III. 

I  have  thus  far  briefly  surveyed  the  work  which  the  Church  has  done 
in  ministerial  education,  and  have  directed  attention  to  certain  facts  that 
emphasize  the  larger  needs  of  to-day;  let  us  close  the  discussion  by  mak- 
ing a  few  suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  our  system  and  the 
meeting  of  these  needs. 

1.  The  first  suggestion  to  be  made,  and  doubtless  the  most  important, 
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is  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  supply  of  minis- 
terial candidates.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the  small  number 
of  men  volunteering  for  the  ministry,  but  better  than  wasting  words  be- 
wailing the  situation  would  be  to  put  forth  some  definite  and  well-directed 
effort  to  remedy  the  conditions.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  doing  his 
part  to  call  men  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  doubt;  nor  do 
I  doubt  that  the  Church  also  has  a  part  to  perform  and  needs  to  do  its 
work  more  faithfully.  It  needs  to  pray  more  earnestly  that  the  Lord 
may  thrust  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest,  and  also  to  do  its  part  toward 
answering  the  prayer  by  making  known  to  capable  young  men  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  that  the  ministry  affords.  The  Board  of  Education, 
set  as  it  is  to  oversee  the  educational  interests  of  the  Church,  could,  I 
am  persuaded,  do  nothing  more  far-reaching  in  its  results  than  to  devise 
some  plan  for  increasing  the  ministerial  supply. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  standard  of  admission  into  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry  ought  to  be  materially  raised  and  more  faithfully  enforced. 
In  the  light  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  ministry  already  set  forth, 
as  well  as  the  rapid  increase  in  general  intelligence,  the  present  require- 
ments are  entirely  inadequate,  and  their  enforcement  altogether  too  easy- 
going. An  English  education,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  first-class  college,  would  certainly  not  be  unreasonable. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  un- 
equal to  the  growing  demand  but  little  elevation  of  standards  can  be  had; 
but  if  the  suggestion  made  above  be  carried  out,  the  requirements  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  materially  raised. 

3.  Again,  in  line  with  the  previous  suggestion,  the  Conference  Course 
of  Study  ought  to  be  improved.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  Course  as 
it  now  stands  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  we  have  heretofore  had.  But 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best.  With  over  one  thousand 
young  preachers  every  year  pursuing  the  Course  of  Study,  no  time  and 
money  should  be  spared  to  make  it,  both  in  material  and  method,  the 
best  that  modern  Christian  scholarship  can  give.  Instead  of  the  character 
of  the  Course  being  determined  as  it  now  is  by  the  ability  to  secure  suit- 
able books — a  thing  almost  impossible,  as  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  matter  well  know — the  Course  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  their  work,  and  the  text-books  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  That  this  is  no  impracticable  task  is  evidenced  by  the 
splendid  work  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Chautauqua  Circle,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  People's  Missionary 
Movement.  And  furthermore,  since  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  students 
of  the  Course  are  now  doing  their  work  by  correspondence,  the  value  of 
the  Course  might  be  very  greatly  increased  by  adapting  the  books  in  their 
making  to  the  method  of  correspondence  instruction.  This  too  is  not  im- 
possible, as  present-day  examples  will  abundantly  show. 

4.  Regarding  the  work  done  by  the  colleges  in  the  line  of  ministerial 
education,  I  speak  with  hesitancy.  And  yet  the  subject  is  one  too  im- 
portant to  be  avoided.  In  truth,  it  is  a  subject  to  which  more  attention 
should   be   devoted   than  the   time   allotted   will   now   allow.     One   thing, 
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r,  to  the  present  writer,  at  least,  seems  clear,  and  that  is  that  even 
mure  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  than  is  at  present 

given  in  most  of  the  colleges.  Perhaps  Church  history  also  might  be 
awarded  a  larger  place,  since  it  is  as  much  a  cultural  as  a  professional 
subject,  and  fully  as  cultural  as  some  of  the  aspect-  of  history  now  count- 
ed worthy  of  recognition.  But  whether  the  colleges  should  offer  more 
technical  courses  in  theology  tl  :.  as  it  seems  to  me.  for  doubt. 

If  it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  only  after  considering  it-  bearing  upon 
the  college  itself  and  upon  the  seminary;  it  should  Ik-  justified  by  the 
yains  derived  by  the  student  who  goes  from  college  to  seminary  a-  well 
a-  by  him  who  goes  from  college  to  pastorate.  If  seminaries  are  t"  be 
multiplied,  it  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  at  large  and  by  the 
approval  and  backing  of  a  united  Church.  The  mi-take  that  h 
frequently  mad'-  in  multiplying  weak  and  unsupported  colleges  should 
never  be  made  again,  in  school-  or  colleges  or  seminari  B  >ard  of 

Education  might  well  afford  to  give  jideration  to  the  part  the 

college  should  take  in  our  system  of  ministerial  education 

5.  Another  suggestion  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Biblical  Department 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  If  it  is  true,  as  already  maintained,  that  the 
Church  needs  leaders  for  numerous  different  form-  of  service,  then  the 
seminary  should  be  equipped  to  do  a  wide  and  varied  work.  A  few  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  may  Ik-  mentioned.  Tn  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  prepare  men  for  the  successful  handling  of  the  growing  city  problems, 
the  department  of  practical  sociology  should  be  endowed  so  that  the 
entire  time  of  a  teacher  may  be  secured  for  this  work,  and  in  conned  ion 
with  this  department  an  institution  of  some  kind  should  be  run  in  the 
mission  territory  of  Nashville  in  which  the  students  may  have  practical 
experience  in  mission  work  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Again,  if  the  preachers  are  to  be  made  efficient  leaders  for  the  great  work 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  general  educational  work  of  the  Church, 
the  chair  of.  Religious  Pedagogy  should  be  at  once  endowed  and  filled 
by  a  competent  man.  The  last  General  Conference  formulated  a  plan  for 
the  endowment  of  this  chair  by  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church,  but 
only  a  very  small  sum  has  been  thus  far  realized.  Another  pressing  need 
is  a  chair  of  Comparative  Religions  and  Missions  by  means  of  which 
men  preparing  for  the  foreign  fields  may  receive  special  equipment  for 
their  work.  Considering  the  percentage  of  missionaries  that  go  from 
Wesley  Hall,  and  considering  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  men  for 
foreign  service,  the  importance  of  this  work  can  be  easily  felt.  And  once 
again,  if  the  Biblical  Department  is  to  furnish  the  Church  scholarly  men 
who  shall  lead  in  the  search  after  and  defense  of  truth,  a  good  library  is 
a  desideratum.  Here  should  be  a  library  equipped  for  the  most  thorough 
research  work  along  all  lines  of  theological  and  religious  truth  in  order 
that  men  particularly  endowed  for  this  work  may  be  prepared  to  make 
their  gifts  most  serviceable  to  the  Church.  With  such  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Biblical  Department,  and  with  the  Elective  System  now 
in  operation,  the  Church  could  be  supplied  not  only  with  well-prepared 
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men   for  the  pastorate,  but  also  with  men   specially  trained  for  various, 
lines  of  Church  activity  that  are  now  so  in  need  of  leaders. 

6.  These  are  the  suggestions,  then,  that  I  would  make :  That  a  definite 
plan  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  candidates  for  the  ministry;  that  the 
educational  requirements  for  admission  on  trial  be  raised  as  soon  as 
possible  to  equal  at  least  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  first-class  col- 
leges; that  the  Conference  Course  of  Study  be  outlined  with  a  view  to 
the  particular  needs  of  our  young  preachers,  and  the  text-books,  adapted 
to  the  method  of  correspondence  work,  prepared  for  the  purpose;  that 
the  colleges  make  even  a  larger  contribution  to  ministerial  training,  but 
that  such  contribution  be  considered  and  justified  in  the  light  both  of  the 
college  and  the  seminar}';  and  that  the  Biblical  Department  be  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  training  of  leaders  for  all  the  important  work  of  the 
Church.  With  the  carrying  out  of  these  suggestions  we  would  have  a 
system  of  ministerial  education  that  would  endeavor  intelligently  and 
prayerfully  to  raise  up  young  men  for  the  ministry  as  well  as  to  under- 
take to  train  them;  a  system  consisting  of  several  different  parts  co- 
operating in  one  general  plan,  but  varied  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all; 
a  system  in  which  the  study  of  the  theory,  and  the  practice  of  the  art, 
might  be  combined  either  through  correspondence  instruction  or  through 
the  easy  interchange  between  the  seminary  and  the  pastorate;  a  system 
which  would  emphasize  the  training  of  regular  pastors,  but  make  possible 
the  development  of  expert  leaders;  a  system,  in  short,  for  which  as  a 
Church  we  would  have  no  need  to  apologize. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  (la..  May  10-21.  190S,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  unanimously 
a.lopied  the  following  paper: 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  learned  with  great  sor- 
row of  the  death  of  their  colleague,  President  11.  C.  Pritchett.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  President  Pritchett  was  engaged  in 
building  up  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of  Texas  ;  and  as  profess- 
or in  the  Sam  Houston  State  Normal,  as  State  Superintendent  oi  Public 
Instruction,  and  as  President  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal,  he  won  the 
affection  and  gratitude  of  the  entire  State,  and  left  his  impress  for  good 
upon  thousands  of  young  men  and  women.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
accurate  scholarship,  devout  in  his  religious  life,  active  in  the  work  of 
his  local  Church,  and  deeply  and  efficiently  concerned  in  all  that  was  best 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  both  State  and  Church. 

The  Board  of  Education  places  upon  its  minutes  the  record  of  its  high 
appreciation  of  his  services  and  its  deep  sense  of  personal  and  official 
loss  in  his  death. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Alabama  Conference. — A.  J.  Lamar,  C.  A.  Rush,  J.  A.  Peterson,  John 
Massey,  S.  M.  Hosmer,  J.  S.  Frazer,  C.  W.  Gavin,  J.  M.  Dannelly,  M. 
Lightfoot,  S.  L.  Brewer,  E.  A.  Dannelly,  C.  L.  Wiggins,  W.  F.  Vandiver, 
M.  II.  Holt,  Brooks  Flowers. 

Arkansas  Conference. — J.  A.  Anderson,  Chairman;  W.  T.  Martin,  Secre 
tary;  J.  F.  Munday,  Treasurer;  H.  Hanesworth,  M.  F.  Croxdale,  M.  N 
Waldrip,  H.  F.  Rogers,  A.J.  Vance,  J.  J.  Galloway,  Hugh  Basham. 

Baltimore  Conference. — H.  H.  Sherman,  President;  J.  M.  Anderson,  Sec- 
retary; J.  H.  Wells,  J.  L.  Kibler.  Wm.  Stevens,  H.  P.  Hamill,  W.  O.  Tal- 
bert,  H.  L.  Hout,  A.  R.  Duderar,  C.  M.  Armstrong,  D.  L.  Coon,  E.  D 
Newman.  E.  S.  Conrad,  J.  W.  Woods,  E.  C.  Bare,  J.  H.  Markwood. 

China  Mission  Conference.— W.  B.  Burke,  T.  A.  Hearn,  J.  B.  Fearn,  J.  C. 
Hawk,  Sz  Tz  kia,  Faung  Yoen-foo,  L.  G.  Lea. 

Columbia  Conference. — P.  A.  Moses.  President;  H.  N.  Rosser,  Secretary; 
W.  II.  Martin,  T.  P.  Haynes. 

Denver   Conference. — W.  P.  Buhrman,  C.  B.  Cross,  E.  A.  Strange. 

East  Columbia  Conference.— R.  K.  Triplet,  President;  W.  B.  Reese,  Sec- 
retary; Paul  Priest,  Treasurer:  J.  W.  Compton.  W.  C.  Howard.  S.  E. 
Crow. 

Florida  Conference. — R.  H.  Barnett,  President;  E.  A.  Harrison,  Secretary; 
Smith  Hardin,  Treasurer;  J.  R.  Cason,  J.  P.  Hilburn,  L.  D.  Lowe,  A.  W. 
McLeran,  W.  N.  Sheate,  W.  M.  Gist.  S.  J.  Hilburn,  Wm.  Boswell,  D.  C. 
Mc  Mullen. 

German  Mission  Conference. — J.  A.  G.  Rabe,  W.  A.  Knolle,  H.  W.  Weise, 
D.  Kothmann,  E.  A.  Konken,  A.  E.  Rector,  C.  H.  Grote,  Theo.  Buchholz, 
P.  H.  Hensch,  C.  A.  Lehmberg,  F.  Kothmann,  Jr.,  F.  A.  Grote. 

Holston  Conference. — T.  J.  Eskridge,  President;  G.  C.  Rector,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; E.  E.  Wiley,  Secretary;  J.  L.  Mullens,  Treasurer;  R.  G.  Water- 
house,  S.  D.  Long,  Jos.  W.  Repass,  R.  H.  Sheppe,  M.  ML  Dos-ett,  R.  K. 
Sutherland,  D.  E.  Hawk,  H.  S.  Booth,  D.  S.  Hearon,  J.  A.  H.  Shuler,  J. 
A.  Baylor,  S.  A.  Gilbreath,  Seldon  Longley,  R.  M.  Standifer,  R.  C.Jack- 
son, J.  W.  Maiden,  J.  M.  Cantrell. 

Illinois  Conference. — I.  W.  Longacre,  President;  W.  T.  Mathis,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  J.  G.  Hardy,  J.  W.  Asbury. 

Japan  Mission  Conference. — B.  W.  Waters,  J.  T.  Meyers,  W.  A.  Wilson 
C.  B.  Moseley,  W.  A.  Davis,  W.  R.  Weakley. 
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Kentucky  Conference.  —  \V.    E.   Arnold,    J.    L.   Clark,    \\  .  W.    Ball,    D.   I-. 
Thornton,  John    R.   Peering,  J.   P.   Strother,   J.   R.    Savage,   Tim    Need 
ham,  E.  C.  O'Rear,  Robert  M.  Smith,  W.  F.  Taylor,   K.  G.  B.  Mann,  W. 
ira,  B.  J.  Durham. 

Little  Rock  Conference— T.  D.  Scott,  Chairman;  W.  P.  Whaley,  Secre- 
tary; C  V.  Murry,  Treasurer;  Frank  Tillar,  L.  B.  Leigh,  J.  J.  Craig, 
Henry  McKenzie,  S.  J.  Rogers,  J.  L.  Deloney,  S.  C.  Dean,  A.  ().  Evans, 
A.  C.Millar,  Wm.  M.  Haye,  C  0' Rear,  J    II    Riggin. 

Los  Angeles  Conference. — Nathan  Newhv,  Tre   sure    ;  J.  J.  Pritchett,  Set 
retarv;   R.  C.  Douglas,  J.  F.  Stillwell.  C.   R.   Gray. 

Louisiana  Conference. — R.  H.  Wuin,  President;  Briscoe  Carter,  Secretary  ; 
W  W.  Drake,  Treasurer;  S.  S.  Keener,  J.  A.  Parker,  J.  M.  Henry,  W. 
Schuhle,  W.  W. Carre,  A.  F.  rackson.J.  B.  Riley,  C.  H. Carson,  Jr.,  11.  H. 

White,  II.  W.  Naff,  Dr.  A.  R.  Holcombe. 
Louisville  Conference. — R.  W.  Browder,  President;    F.   M.  Thomas,  Vice 

President;  W.  F.  Barclay,  Secretary,  A.   P.   Lyon,  Financial   Secretary; 

J.    R.    Ilindman,  Jos.   S.  Chandler,    S.  G.  Shelley,  Win.    R   van,  ThOB.    II 

Elliott,  W.  F.  Lloyd,  M.  0.  Hughes,  Gross  Alexander,  L.  P.  Little,  I.  G. 

Walker,  W.  C  Brandon. 
Memphis   Conference.  —  W.    E.  Thompson,    President;    E.    S.    Harris,    Vice 

President;  W.J.  Mr.'    y.  Secretary  ;  (ie.>.  C.  Wilkerson,  Treasurer;  John 

R.  Bond,  W.  D.  Jenkins,  John   R.  Wheeler,  J.  G.  Williams,  J.  T.  Peeler. 

J.  T.  Bagby,  A.  W.  Biggs,  S.  L.  Jewell.  J    M.  Kemp,  J.  W.  Irion,  B.  P. 

Moore,  E.  R  Johnson. 

Mississippi  Conference. — W.  H.  LaPrade,  President;  T.  B.  Hollo  way,  Sec 
retarv;  R.  W.  Millsaps,  Treasurer;  C.  F.  Emery,  C.  W.  Crisler,  R  W. 
Jones,  W.  T.  Denman,  Robert  Sfilby,  J.  C.  Fant,  J.  G.  Galloway,  W.  A. 
Price,  John  A.  McLeod,  H.  B.  McGehee,  T.  J.  O'Nell. 

Missouri    Conference. — J.    Anderson,    President;    H.    D.   Thompson,    Vice 

President;  A.   B.   Culbertson,  Secretary;  J.   A.    Leavell,  Treasurer;  W. 

Carlisle,  B.    P.  Taylor,  G.   A.   Lenhoff,  J.  Wiseman,  A.  B.  Miller,  F.  J. 

Mapel,  J.  O.  Terrill,  F.  H.  Schooler,  C.  W.  Barrett,  W.  T.  Whiteside,  M. 

E.  Lawson,  T.  S.  Bishop,  J.  W.  Kimbrell,  II.  K.  Givens,  G.  W.  Ballew. 
Montana  Conference. — D.  B.  Price,  S.  F.  Chambers,  W.  M.  Curtis. 
New  Mexico  Conference.— O.  T.  Rodgers,  N.  E.  Bragg,  W.  S.  Huggett. 

North  Alabama  Conference. — J.  S.  Robertson,  Chairman  ;  G.  W.  Read,  Sec- 
retary ;  T.  C.  Banks,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  McCoy,  R.  S.  Munger,  G.  L.  Jenkins, 
W.T.  Sanders,  J.  L.  Brittain,  J.  D.  Moore,  W.  W.  Brandon,  E.  B.  Norton, 
N.  M.  Rowe,  George  Stoves,  J.  W.  Shepherd,  H.  M.  Dol  bs,  W.  T. 
Brown,  S.  E.  Wasson,  A.  H.  Carmichael,  F.  P.  Culver,  J.  W.  Radney. 

North  Carolina  Conference. — A.  P.  Tver,  President;  L.  S.  Massey,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  G.  F.  Smith,  J.  H.  McCracken,  J.  D.  Bundy,  N.  M. 
Wa'son,  J.  M.  Ashbv,  J.  M.  Rhodes,  L.  E.  Thompson,  J.  C.  Kileo,  J.  G. 
Brown,  J.  H.  Southgate,  W.  L.  Parsons,  A.  McA.  Council,  Dr.  D.  B. 
Zollicoffer,  J.  L.  Borden,  W.  S.  Blanchard,  W.  E.  Springer,  T.  J.  Jarvis. 
I  I 
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North  Georgia  Conference. — L.  G.  Johnson,  President;  L.  B.  Robeson, 
Vice  President;  O.  L.  Kelley,  Secretary  ;  O.  C.  Simmons,  Treasurer;  J. 
E.  Russell,  Assistant  Treasurer;  J.  S.  Jenkins,  Conference  Secretary  of 
Education;  T.  H.  Dozier,  E.  VV.  Martin,  A.  H.  Curtis,  VV.  H.  Cooper,  1. 
E.  Shumate,*  J.  S.  Tilley,  J.  B.  Simmons,  J.  F.  Mixon,  H.  H.  Perry,  R.  T. 
Daniel,  J.  M.Tumlin,  L.  P.  Smith,  R.  C.  Cleckler,  J.  M.  Pace,  B.  A.  Sharpe. 

North  Mississippi  Conference.— E.  S.  Lewi*,  President;  R.  A.  Meek,  Vice 
President;  R.  O.  Brown,  Secretary;  H.  S.  Spragins,  Treasurer;  J.  E. 
Holmes,  H.  K.  Barwick,  J .  C.  Park,  E.  R.  Blackstone,  j .  B.  Streater,  L.  M. 
Lipscomb,  Joseph  Cook,  W.  G.  Sykes,  J.  H.  Mitchell,  J.  H.  Felts,  J.  B. 
Sanders,  J.  R.  Countiss,  J.  D.  McGruder,  W.  T.J.  Sullivan. 

North  Texas  Conference.— 1.  W.  Clark,  Jno.  E.  Roach,  W.  D.  Bradfield, 
\V.  B.  Douglas,  D.  H.  Aston,  L.  A.  Burk,  S.  C.  Riddle,  W.  T.  Harris,  C. 
M.  Harlem,  E.  S.  Hursey,  Sil  Stark,  L.  Blaylock,J.  B.  Vann,  J.  A.  Thomas, 
J.  S.  Smith,  J.  J.  Russell,  N.  P.  Doak,  P.  C.  Thurmon,  C.  A.  Sanford,  H.  K 
Jones. 

Northwest  Texas  Conference. — W.  L.  Nelms,  Jerome  Duncan,  S.  J.  Rucker, 
O.  F.  Sensabaugh,  James  Campbell,  J.  C.  Mimms,  Jno.  R.  Henson,  J.  W. 
Holt,  J.  G.  Miller,  J.  A.  Biggs,  J.  B.  Dodson,  Thos.  S.  Barcus,  J.  G.  Put- 
man,  C.  N.  N.  Ferguson,  C.  C.  Cody,  D.  P.  Lowry,  J.  H.  Holbert,  J.  K. 
Parr,  Geo.  H.  Mulkey,  J.  R.  Rice,  T.  L.  Gates,  E.  B.  May-field,  C.  H.  Ben- 
cini,  J.  C.  Calloway,  Nat  B.  Rollins,  O.  S.  Ferguson,  R.  W.  Hall,  Ben  T. 
Ansley. 

Oklahoma  Conference.  —  \V.  F.  Dunkle,  Chairman;  S.  F.  Goddard,  Vice 
Cnairman;  Geo.  C.  French,  Secretary;  N.  M.  Ellis,  Treasurer;  C.  H. 
McGhee,  R.  C.  Taylor,  Robert  Hodgson,  M.  L.  Roberts,  W.  L.  Anderson, 
J.  F.  Lawliss,  T.  F.  Roberts,  E.  L.  Massey,  W.  M.  Erwin,  P.  R.  Knicker- 
bocker, A.  L.  Fenton,  E.  M.  Probasco,  J.  C.  Payne,  Luke  Roberts,  L.  E. 
Waters,  C.  B.  Smith,  P.  P.  Kearuey,  E.  C.  Wallace,  J.  R.  Dean. 

Pacific  Conference. — Joseph  Emery,  President;  J.  R.  Ward,  Secretary;  W. 
A.  Booher;  Treasurer;  J.  W.  Potter,  W.  J.  Eardlev,  K.  S.  Mahon. 

South  Carolina  Conference. — R.  E.  Stackhouse,  W.  C.  Kirkland,  W.  A. 
Massebeau,  J.  B.  Humbert,  R.  T.  Caston,  Peter  Stokes,  W.  J.  Montgomery, 
L.  P.  McGhee,  T.  E.  Morris.  L.  D.  Jennings,  O.  B.  Riley,  A.  M.  Chreitz- 
berg. 

South  Georgia  Conference. — W.  N.  Ainsworth,  President;  H.  P.  Myers, 
Secretary:  W.  L.  Wooten,  Treasurer;  T.  D.  Ellis,  T.  G.  Lang,  W.  D- 
McLriegor,  J.  H.  Scruggs,  W.  C.  Lovett,  L.  W.  Col&on.J.  B.Johnstone. 
Southwest  Missouri  Conference. — C.  E.  Pattillo,  President;  S.  G.  Keys, 
Secretary;  T.  C.  Puckeit,  W.  C.  Scarritt,  T.  W.  Cunningham,  E.  K. 
Wolfe,  A.  G.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Caskey,  F.  E.  Gordon,  E.  W.  Schults,  J.  B. 
Ellis,  E.  M.  Ta  bm  n,  L.  F.  Shook. 
St.  Louis  Conference. — H.  S.  Bradley,  Chairman;  L.  E.  Todd,  Secretary;  J. 
W.  Vaughan,  Treasurer;  P.  P.  Lewis,  C.  N.  Clark,  Robert  Lamar,  D.  L. 
Mumpower,  J.  M.  Bradley,  R.  G.  Applegate,  W.  B.  Hays,  F.  E.  Williams. 

♦Deceased. 
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Tennessee  Conference.  —  W.  F.  Tillett,   President;  E.  P.   Anderson,  Secre- 

I.  w.  Brister.  Treasurer;  G.  W.  Nackles,  A.  Algood,  L.  R.  Long, 

v     t    Cooper,  R    A.  Recs,  T.  II.  Gilbert,  T.  R.  Curtis,  J.  A.  Bostick,  T.  15. 

Johnson.  J.  T.  Cotton,   A.  C.   Allen,    D     E.   Hinkle,  \V.   M.   Adams,  J.  S. 

Henley,  U.  L.  Batts. 

Texas  Conference. --W.  \\  .  Watts,  President;  Nathan  Powell,  Secretary; 
H  C.  Pritchett,*  Treasurer;  S.  R.  Hay,  J.  W.  Mills,  W.J.Johnson,  E.  W. 
Solomon,  W.  M.  Stone,  W.  A.  Abnc\  ,  Bills  Smith,  1.  M.  Bryce,  J.  B. 
Turrentine,  Jas.  Kilgore,  J.  H.  Allen,  Glenn  Flinn,  G.  W.  Davis,  H.  B. 
Smith,  L.  B.  Elrod,  P.  W.  Horn,  \V.  II.  Curnmings.J.  D.  Ford. 

Virginia  Conference.  —  R.  E.  Blackwell,  President;  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer;  Geo.  P.  Adam-.  W.  !  Cottrell,  Joseph  C.  Davis, 
W.  II.  Edwards,  Richard  Ferguson,  J.  S.  Hunter,  II.  E.  Johnson,  G.  C. 
Kelly,  G.  Walter  Mapp,  J.  C.  Parker,  Bruce  R.  Payne,  Thomas  N.  Potts, 
W.  \V.  Smith,  (.eorge  L.  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stiff,  J.  W.  Tankard.  R.  T.  Water 
field,  W.T.  Williams,  R.  L.  Wingfield,  C.  P.  Womack. 

West  Texas  Conference.  E.  D.  Uouzon,  Chairman  ;  John  M.  1  .inn^fciecre- 
tary;  T.  F.  Sessions,  A.  J.  Weeks,  J.  T.  Kin-.  II.  M.  Whaling,  A.  T. 
Cocke,  G.  G.  Johnson,  J.  R.  Brooks,  I.  Crownover,  B.  D.  Orgain,  E.  G. 
GUlett,  V.  M.  West. 

Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  —  K.  I.  Pain,  President;  Dr.  W.  G. 
Bradshaw,  Secretary;  W.  R.  Odell,  Treasurer;  (.  W.  Crutchlield,  L.  T. 
Mann,  G.  11.  Detwiler,  J.  D.  Arnold,  F.  L.  Townsend.J.  C.  Rowe,  Parker 
Holmes,  A.  R.  Surratt,  J.  H.  Barnhardt,  J.  A.  Anthony,  F.  M.  Weaver, 
J.  II.  Little,  C.  E.  Wood,  G.  W.  Sparger,  J.  L.  Nelson,  J.  A.  Lackey, 
s.J.  Shelton,  J.  D.  Hodges,  R.  L.  Ownbey. 

Western  Virginia  Conference. —  P.  E.  Robinson,  President;  J.  A.  Grose, 
Secretary;  P.  V.  W.  Darlington,  G.  W.  Harshbar-er,  W.  I.  Canter,  S.  W. 
King,  I.  N.  Fannin,   A.  P.  odell.  11.  M.  Smith.  F.  W.  Clark,  R.  T.  Webb. 

White  River  Conference. — R.  C.  Morehead,  Chairman;  A.  E.  Holloway, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  A.  T.  Galloway,  E.  H.  Hamilton,  A.  G.  Hen- 
derson, L.  E.  Moore,  W.  C.  Davidson,  J.  E.  Edwards,  C.  H.  Newman,  C. 
F.  Cole. 


FOItM  OF  DE  VISE. 

I  hereby  give  and  devise,  absolutely  and  in  fee  simple,  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  following  real  estate.  (Add  de- 
scription, fully  identifying  the  particular  real  estate  intended.) 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I   hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodic 
Episcopal    Church,    South,  incorporated    under    the    laws    of    the  State  of 

Tennessee,  $ or  ,  to  be  paid  or  conveyed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  whose  re- 
ceipt therefor  shall  be  acquittance  to  my  executors. 


REMITTANCES. 

All   money    for  the    Board   is,   by    resolution   of  the    Hoard,  to   be   sent   to 
J.  D.  Hammond.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

CF    THE 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Being  in  close  touch  with  many  of  the  best 
teachers  and  schools  in  the  South,  the  Bureau  has 
unusual  opportunities  for  serving  its  patrons.  The 
registration  fee  is  only  $2,  and  no  per  cent  of  sal- 
ary is  charged.  Pastors  and  others  can  serve  the 
interests  of  Christian  education  by  referring  teach- 
ers and  schools  to  the  Bureau.  Address  J.  D. 
Hammond,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  care  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House. 
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